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A MOBILE X-RAY SECTION 


BY HELENA 


I, 


Our X-Ray plant consisted 
of a switch-board, an inter- 
ruptor, and a coil, the motive 
power being derived from the 
engine of the motor-car, which 
worked the dynamo. This 
dynamo was carried under the 
front seat, and worked with a 
separate gear (150 volts, 17 
ampéres). The table we found 
most useful was Sir James 
Mackenzie Davidson’s ordin- 
ary ambulance stretcher, laid 
on @ couple of trestles, which 
folded up, and took very little 
room in the ear. We pre- 
ferred it to other tables, be- 
cause it only meant ene move 
for the patient instead of one 
from his bed to a stretcher, 
another from the stretcher to 
the table, and then the whole 
rformance having to be re- 
peated before he got back te 
The apparatus took ten 
minutes to unload and fix up 
ready for work. 
VOL, CCIV.—NO, MCCXXXIV. 


ON THE ITALIAN FRONT. 


GLEICHEN, 


Our first month was full 
of woe. We knew we could 
take good radiographs, but 
every one we took was a 
failure—in our eyes at least, 
People were kindness itself, 
and politely assured us that 
they were very good, adding, 
in their own minds, “for 
women and amateurs!” But 
we knew well how bad they 
were, and could not make out 
why. At last we discovered. 
We borrowed some plates 
from a base hospital, and, lo 
and behold! the beautiful 
radiographs we were accus- 
tomed to see produced by 
our apparatus reappeared. 
Our plates that we had 
bought in Paris must have 
been stored in a damp place, 
and had been utterly ruined ! 
Cappelli, the big plate-manu- 
facturer at Milan, was most 
kind when we told him eur 
trouble, and volunteered to 
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take all the spoilt plates and 
replace them with good ones 
fer nothing—a truly noble 
present to the wounded. 

Such an innovation as this 
type of werk, run entirely by 
two women, was bound to 
meet at first with a good 
deal ef curiesity, not unmixed 
with suspicion, as te whether 
we were capable ef carrying 
out what we had offered to 
do; but when the surgeons 
saw that we understood our 
jeb, and only theught how 
best we could help them in 
theirs, they adopted us whele- 
sale, and used us on every 
occasion. This was what we 
had come out fer, and we 
were exceedingly proud of the 
fact. 

The first evening that we 
spent in eur new reoms 
will leng remain in my mem- 
ory. The windows leeked to- 
wards the Austrian lines, 
about seven kilometres off, 
and the persistent flashing re- 
flecting in one’s reom, and the 
incessant booming of the big 
guns, quite did away with all 
pessibilities ef sleep. I sup- 
pose I must have been snoez- 
ing, when I suddenly became 
aware that the big guns had 
changed to the quick rattle 
of rifles and machine-guns, to 
my unaccustomed ears sus- 
piciously close. I lay and 
listened for some time, but 
did net like to get up, as, 
being new to the game, I 
theught it probably was al- 
ways like that. At last I 
ceuld bear it no lenger, and 
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getting up went inte Mrs 


Hollings’ room. I found her 
firmly in bed, saying, “We 
shall have to get accustomed 
to this: it is perfectly natural, 
and will happen every night.” 
We agreed that it was a little 
excessive, but as it undoubt- 
edly was a mest natural 
thing in the Zone of War, 
we had better ge to sleep 
and get acocustemed to it as 
soon as possible. So I de- 
parted, and slept the sleep 
of the just till next morn- 
ing, when our orderly came 
in with the news that there 
had been a big attack by 
the Austrians in the night, 
and that they had got through 
in ene place, and had reached 
a little village net three kilo- 
metres from our house. They 
had been driven back te their 
original lines only at five that 
morning. So my getting out 
of bed had not been so very 
uncalled for after all. I packed 
my bag with necessaries, and 
kept it under my bed for quite 
a long time after that, inolud- 
ing sufficient for my partner, 
as she was preud, and refused 
to take any precautions fer 
herself. 

As soon as we found that 
all our plates had been speilt, 
we decided that one of us 
must go to Milan to see what 
Cappelli could provide: we 
were determined that we would 
be ready for a rush of werk 
when it came, as it inevit- 
ably would come, and that 
fairly soon. So I settled to 
go in our Berliet touring-car.' 





1 Presented to us by Sir James Mackenzie Davidson, who had kindly given 
us six weeks’ coaching in the localisation of foreign bodies. 
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My idea was to go through as 
quickly as possible, and bring 
back with me in the oar fresh 
plates, developing materials, 
&e. I had many adventures 
on that journey, mostly due 
to the fact that I had no 
proper permit with me to 
get petrol. It was not 
my fault, as the Colonel 
of the Staff had assured me 
that his signature was suffi- 
cient to procure me petrol in 
any army; here, however, I 
learnt a lesson—that no per- 
mit belonging to one army 
is of the slightest use in any 
other, whatever the person who 
signed it may tell you. Well, 
we got there all right, and 
started back as quickly as 
might be. I slept in Brescia, 
and started for Cormons at 
seven in the morning. We 
made good travelling until 
dark, when it became necessary 
to fill up the petrel tank. Ihad 
had the brilliant idea of trying 
a short cut home. I have now 
learnt that short cuts are not 
advisable in the Zone of War. 
Our first adventure happened 
when we tried te get the petrel. 
It was dark and pouring with 
rain, and as we drove into a 
little town, Whitehead, my 
Red Cross chauffeur, a first-rate 
man, got down to ask the way 
to the military petrel-depot. 
Not being able to make himself 
understood, he returned to ask 
me to explain, By this time a 
carabiniere appeared, and on 
seeing our lights rushed up and 
ordered us to put them eut im- 
mediately. I agreed pelitely, 
and gave the erder to White- 
head to put out the big enes, 
but to leave the little ones, 
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On my speaking English the 
carabimere became convinced 
that we werespies. He ordered 
us, in a very abrupt manner, 
to put out even the little oil 
lamps, which was manifestly 
ridiculous, as every one else 
in the street was using them. 
He said we were te go im- 
mediately with him to the 
police quarters, Whitehead 
turned to me and said that if 
the man insisted on his turning 
out the small lamps toe, he 
should assuredly drive into the 
diteh in the darkness. The 
dark was solid, and you couldn’t 
see yeur hand in front of your 
face. The carabimere by this 
time was rabid with us fer 
speaking English, and again 
ordered us to come with him 
te the headquarters of the 
Carabineri; this I promised 
te do directly I had finished 
filling up my tank, the military 
depot being two doors off. He 
was furieus, saying he forbade 
it, and that I must immediately 
give him the number of the car. 
This I had completely fergotten, 
and as the carriage was thick 
in mud, I told him to look fer 
himself, which enraged him 
still further. I too, by this 
time, was getting angry, and go 
back I would not until the ear 
was filled up. SoI told White- 
head to drive on to the depot. 
Here the man in charge was 
charming, and had just finished 
filling us up when his corporal 
came out and whispered some- 
thing in his ear. The first 
man,a sergeant I think, then 
advaneed in a very shy manner 
and said, “I don’t know how 
to tell you, Signora, but an 
erder has just come through 
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on the telephone from the head 
of the Carabinieri to say that 
yeu are to be detained here 
until an officer arrives. I am 
ashamed to incommode a lady, 
but orders are orders, and I 
daren’t disobey—if you would 
like to come into my office I 
should be delighted.” I ehose 
te remain in the oar, as warmer 
and more comfortable, and won- 
dered if I should ever get home 
that night. Now that I know 
the game better, I should be 
much mere worried if such a 
thing should happen to me; but 
I was new to the country, and 
hadn’t realised the many agitat- 
ing things that may happen to 
the most respectable people in 
@ scrap with the powerful Car- 
abinieri! So I sat calmly in 
the car and read a book, secure 
in the theught of the fat 
case in my pooket containing 
innumerable permits. 

After about ten minutes had 
passed, I heard the bell of an 
approaching bicycle. I did 
net move, and presently a 
large face was thrust in at 
the window and a gruff voice 
said, ‘‘The orders are that you 
are to accompany me at once 
to the headquarters of the 
Carabinieri.” I answered with 
mueh dignity, “Am I to under- 
stand that this is an arrest?” 
This time he spoke more civilly, 
“ Si, Signora.” I informed him 
that I was an officer, and 
that if they wished to arrest 
me they must send an officer 
todose. I then eompesed my- 
self to read again and paid no 
further attention to the man, 
who was evidently much wor- 
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ried as to what te do, and 
retired to consult the sergeant 
ef the depot as to the next pro- 
cedure, I, meanwhile, was half 
seared and half amused at my 
own swagger, and much re. 
lieved when I heard the cara- 
biniere depart. Then ensued 
anether long wait, cheered by 
the encouraging remarks of my 
friend the depot sergeant, 
whe looked at me with un- 
disguised admiration, and mur- 
mured at intervals, “Che 
coraggio!” He also mur- 
mured that English people 
were known to have very bad 
tempers, and that it was very 
unsafe to excite them too much, 
I waited another ten minutes, 
and was beginning to think I 
had had enough waiting about, 
when a cheerful face showed 
itself at the window and sal- 
uted, saying, “ Signora, I regret 
my Captain cannot come him- 
self, but if you will accept 
my escort we shall soon be at 
Headquarters, and this tire- 
some matter will then be 
settled. I regret that I am 
only a Brigadiere, but it can- 
not be helped.” I at once 
asked him to get in, and told 
Whitehead to go where the 
Brigadiere' told him. It was 
not far, but he made himself 
most agreeable, and said I 
must not judge the man too 
hardly who had originally 
made all the trouble, that he 
was young and only a con- 
tadino, and new to the work, 
&e., and that the Carabiniert 
are not what they were in 
peace time, when they were all 
picked men—that they had to 





1 A Brigadiere is between a N.C,O. and an officer. 
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take anybody they eould get 
nowadays, &o. 

Cheered by my conversation 
with the nice Brigadiere, on 
our arrival at the Head- 
quarters I walked in, feeling 
all would be well, and that 
I should in a minute or 
two be free to continue my 
journey. Not at all,—I found 
myself in a large room fitted 
up as an office. In front of 
me sat an officer of Carabinieri 
surrounded by a half circle of 
other officers standing. It 
looked exactly like a court- 
martial, and I felt I was losing 
what little Italian I had, as 
well as my head! The officer 
at the table looked up as I 
came in, but did not move 
from his seat. I had some 
vague idea that it was better 
for me to attack first, so I 
began a complaint of his sub- 
ordinate’s manners. Suddenly, 
in the middle of one of my 
own sentences, I became aware 
I was being left to stand while 
he was comfortably sitting. 
I stopped in the middle of a 
word, and said very slowly, 
looking hard at him, “I do 
not think, Signor Capitane, 
that you have understood that 
Iam a Dama della Croce rossa 
Inglese.” There was rustle of 
movement among the other 
officers present, and the bad- 
mannered (er absent-minded ?) 
one slowly got to his feet, with 
a very red face, and bowed. 
Quickly changing my tone to 
& friendly one, I advanced on 
him with all my papers, and 
before he could ask for them, 
spread the whole lot on his 
table, saying, “No doubt you 
would like to see my papers— 
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here they are; and while you 
study them I will look at your 
map, as I am quite lest, and 
do net the least know where 
I am”—and I walked straight 
past him te a big map which 
was hanging on the wall be- 
hind his table. The cheek of 
this took his breath away, and 
he only gasped in answer. 
Looking at the map enabled 
me to recover my somewhat 
rattled wits, and after a short 
glance at my papers he rolled 
them up and came to help me to 
find my road on the map. The 
tense moment was over, but as 
he accompanied me te the car, 
I felt that I had been within 
an ace of spending my night 
in a cell, I was afterwards 
told that I had been quite 
right to refuse to be arrested 
by a private soldier, and that it 
probably saved me a long wait 
and many disagreeables, as the 
officer, who was young and in- 
experienced, might have made 
things very unpleasant if I 
had not been so eocksure. 
Our adventures were not 
over for that day, because 
hardly had we left the tewn 
when our chain broke. By 
this time the rain had stopped, 
and Whitehead spent a weary 
three-quarters of an hour 
sitting in the middle of the 
read mending it, with me 
holding one of the lamps for 
him. By this time it was 
about nine o’clock, no stars 
and no moon, and we had had 
no food since twelve o’clock. 
Luckily I had some meat 
lezenges in my pocket, which 
had been there many months. 
The usual excellent taste of 
glue’ and ink was in no way 
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impaired by their age, and we 
feasted on them gratefully. I 
had a map, but it was so dark, 
and all the inhabitants of the 
villages having gone to bed, 
whilst all the sentries were 
“strangers in those parts,” that 
we had the greatest trouble 
in loeating the roads we were 
on. Then, about ten o’clock, 
our chain went again,—this 
time it meant a much longer 
stop, as Whitehead, in despair, 
found that two links had gone. 
Down we sat in the mud and 
tried to make links out of bits 
of wire, &c, Nothing held, 
and at last we stood up and 
sadly agreed that we had better 
try and make ourselves eom- 
fortable in the oar till daylight 
came, when suddenly I had the 
brilliant idea of sending him 
back with a lamp to where the 
chain broke. He stayed away 
a good quarter of an hour, 
and I was getting sleepier and 
sleepier, when he appeared 
cheerfully with both links, 
which he proceeded to fix on. 
He really was a good man, for 
he never got cress or disheart- 
ened, and was always willing 
to try anything ene suggested 
when in a difficulty. 

The chain mended, we were 
continuing our road, carefully 
feeling our way with only the 
little lamps (the ditches were 
very big and deep in that part 
of the country), when sud- 
denly we were challenged by 
a sentry. We stopped, and 
he asked fer our papers; we 
showed them, he saluted, say- 
ing they were quite in order, 
but we could not pass with- 
out the password for the night. 
He added that he was exceed- 
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ingly sorry, but his erders were 
final; no one could pass over 
the bridge after nine o’clock 
witheut the password. This 
was the first we had heard of 
a bridge, and on peering eut we 
discovered that we were stand- 
ing on a bridge over a broad 
river, with no parapet whatever. 
It was lueky we had been going 
so carefully. We asked the 
sentry’s advice as to how to 
obtain the password, and he 
answered that enly one person 
could give it to us, the 
General ef the Army Corps, 
who on our inquiry proved to 
be quartered about six miles 
back along the road by which 
we had just come. We backed 
carefully off the bridge and 
started on our weary way back 
to the General’s quarters. 
Arrived at the village, we 
asked the sentry at the entrance 
for the whereabouts of the 
General; he directed us to a 
house close to the gate. It 
didn’t look at all like a 
General’s quarters, but I hope- 
fully tried a soldier who was 
standing at the door. His 
answer was that this was the 
Mess, and the General had left 
a good hour before. He did 
not know where he had gone 
to. Luckily at that moment 
I spied two officers going along 
on the other side of the street, 
with their collars turned up, 
evidently hurrying to get into 
the warmth of their own billets. 
We hastily pursued them, 
and I begged them to tell me 
how to get the password to 
get over the bridge. The same 
answer, “You must go to 
the General—he is the only 
person who can give it to you, 
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and he went to bed an hour 
ago.” At my doleful counten- 
ance, the man who was talking 
burst out laughing, and asked 
what had happened, and why 
I was driving about at that 
time of night. I told him my 
sad tale, and explained that we 
had a lot of work te do and I 
was most anxious to get back 
to Cermons that night. 

The two were at onee most 
sympathetic, and the senior 
one, @ Major, suggested getting 
into the oar and taking me 
himself to where the General 
lived; but he warned me that 
if the General had indeed gone 
to bed, it would be more than 
our lives were worth to wake 
him up. I gathered he was not 
easy, and I did not find him so, 

He hadn’t gone to bed, aud 
presently appeared at the door 
of the motor, very gruff, and 
wanting to knew who I was 
and what I was doing, and 
what reason I had te suppose 
that he had any intention of 
providing me with any pass- 
word whatever. He also asked 
what business I had to rout 
him out at that time of night, 
and asked if I was aware that 
it was close on midnight. I 
answered humbly that if he 
would let me come in where 
there was a light, I could show 
him all my papers, telling him 
at the same time that I had 
at least fourteen different ones 
to prove my identity, and that 
I understood that he was my 
only hope, so I threw myself 
on his mercy. I oaught a sign 
of softening in his eye, and got 
out of the car on the far side 
from where he was standing, 
blocking the way, and most 
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unwillingly he led the way into 
the house, The kind Major, 
who had waited on the far side 
ef the street until he saw what 
luck I had, fled when he saw 
me go in, and not a mement 
too seen, as the General turned 
round on reaching the door to 
say, “ Where is that pestilential 
Major who showed you where 
I lived?” and turning to me, 
added, “Do you know his 
name?” I aseured him I 
hadn’t any idea as to who he 
was or where he had gone, and 
the General, grumbling to him- 
self, followed me into a little 
room on the ground floor, where 
there was a fire, and some 
coffee on the table. I laid my 
papers on the table, and went 
to the fire to try and get warm, 
while he busied himself with 
them. I suppose he saw me 
looking longingly at the coffee, 
as he suddenly asked, still in 
@ very grumpy voice, when I 
had last had anything to eat. 
I told him, not since midday, 
as we were hurrying to try 
and get back to Cormons that 
night, but that owing te break- 
downs with the car I was sadly 
becoming eonvinced that we 
should net manage it. He 
glanced at the clock, and said 
drily, “No, I shouldn’t think 
you would,” and eontinued 
reading my papers, but looked 
up again at me in a few 
minutes to say I might take 
some coffee if I liked. I should 
think he was half an hour 
before he seemed to have 
finished, and then he began 
again, as if I hadn’t told him 
already: ‘What do you want 
me to do for you?” 

I repeated patiently, ‘‘ May I, 
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please, have the passwerd to 
cross the bridge?” He at 
once said, quite simply and 
plainly, “No.” I got wearily 
on to my feet, and asked him 
if there was a hotel in the 
village. He said there was 
one, but it was full of his 
officers, and there was no 
other possible house. So I 
advanced towards the door and 
said good-night, I was sorry I 
had disturbed him for nothing. 
He looked up and asked me 
what I meant to do, and I said, 
‘Sleep in the car.” 

I think his conscience smote 
him, as he suddenly became 
quite friendly and said— 

“TI won’t give you the pass- 
word, because it will only 
pass you into another Army, 
and you would have to rout 
up another General to get 
out of it again, and you 
might not be so successful in 
finding him up as you have 
been in finding me; so I will 
show you a short out to 
Udine, and from there you 
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ought to be able to find your 
way, a8 you will then be in 
your own Army,” 

He then proceeded to give 
the most complicated direo- 
tions of “Third turn to the 
left, first turn to the right, 
then turn right again, and it 
doesn’t look like a road,” &o, 

I stopped him there and 
said, “Nothing looks like a 
road in this darkness. Please 
let me see & map.” 

He thereupon brought out a 
map, and all became clear—his 
excuse for not having done it 
before being that he thought 
women could not read maps! 

We then parted, and White- 
head and I drove on into the 
night to try our luck at more 
short cuts. We eventually 
found our way, but not with- 
out great difficulty, as, added to 
the darkness, there was now an 
impenetrable fog. We crawled 
home, arriving at 3 A.M., and 
very grateful to find some 
soup still simmering on the 
stove for us. 


II, 


The Austrians were deter- 
mined to get the station, and 
shelled first the station of 
Cormons and then the little 
siding of Povia, which was 
at the end of our road. (They 
were firing fan-shape, which 
is always disagreeable if you 
are included in the fan.) The 
first few shells brought 
streams of peasants and towns- 
people carrying babies, and 
dragging small children by 
any portion of their persons 
or clothes that first came 


handy. They came running 
under our windows wailing 
and crying, all making for the 
dug-outs that were in the hill 
about half a kilometre behind 
our house. After them, at the 
bursting of more shells, came 
oxen lumbering along, goaded 
into a gallop by their terrified 
masters, who could not get 
them along fast enough, We 
became accustomed to all 
this, as they (the Austrians) 
took to sending a few shells 
every morning at about nine 
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o'elock, and we soon took very 
little interest in them. 

It was marvellous how little 
damage they did, One morning 
they sent seventy-three high- 
explosive shells into and all 
round the station, and the 
sum total of the damage 
was one girl killed and one 
mule, 

Our house was well under 
the shelter of Monte Quarin, 
so most of the big shells came 
over our heads; the smaller 
ones being sent from a differ- 
ent place, used to come 
straight for the house, but 
always fell short—luckily for 
us! 

By this time we had got 
thoroughly into our work, 
and our clientéle was increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds. At 
first we used to have only one 
hospital or perhaps two a day 
to go to; but very soon they 
inoreased, and eventually we 
came to serving fifty-seven 
different hospitals—some in 
the Second Army and some in 
the Third. The reads were 
pretty bad the first year we 
were there, but after the 
taking of Gorizia they were 
soon mended and became ex- 
cellent. The first winter we 
several times fell into the 
deep ditches which bordered 
the roads, as it was next to 
impossible on very wet days 
to see where the road ended 
and where the ditch began. 
Iremember one day we had 
been called to one of the fore- 
most field hospitals; it had 

pouring with rain, and 
the road was practically under 
water. We were behind, and 
the big Austin car with 
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the apparatus was trundling 
along in frent, when there was 
a lurch, and over she went on 
to her side into a deep ditch 
full of water, which we had 
not known was there. We 
all descended into two feet of 
water to consult as to what 
was to be done. We had a 
rope, and tried attaching it 
to our touring-car. Having 
started up the Berliet she 
pulled well enough, but the 
X-Ray car only settled more 
firmly on her side into the 
ditch, The Austrians chose 
that moment to begin firing 
on the road; so we told 
Whitehead to take the Berliet 
on and put her under cover 
of some rather battered houses, 
and then come back to see 
what could be done. 

We were still cogitating 
when a shell sang over and 
dropped in the field just be- 
yond the car, followed in a few 
minutes by another and an- 
other. I think they had seen 
us, and were taking pot-shots 
at us—rather mean, as we had 
a huge red cross on the top as 
well as on the sides of the car. 
Anyway, it had the effect of 
making a lot of men who were 
sheltering under a wall come 
quickly to our help. In vain 
we said it was not worth their 
risking themselves; they in- 
sisted on helping, and with 
about twenty of them prop- 
ping the car up and a lorry 
pulling on the road, we soon 
got the car out again, and 
none the worse for the upset. 
The Austrians had put about 
six shells all told round the 
car, and we were very lucky 
not to have had any damage. 
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The apparatus was so well 
packed and fitted that ne- 
thing had moved. The sel- 
diers flatly refused to take any 
kind of reward, as they said 
that we were all doing the 
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same kind of work. Whenever 
we got inte difficulties we had 
the same help, and the same 
answer if we remonstrated. Is 
it a wonder that we love the 
Italian soldier ? 


III, 


For six months Mrs Hollings 
and I earried on the work 
alone. We used to start out 
about nine o’clock in the 
merning with Hewett (a Red 
Cross man) driving, and Mrs 
Hollings and myself in front, 
and Whitehead, the other Red 
Cross driver, at the back. 
Arrived at the Hospital that 
had sent for us, the first thing 
te do was to send an orderly 
to find the Director, or failing 
him the Head Surgeon. Then, 
aeoompanied by him, a voyage 
of discovery was necessary to 
find a suitable place in which to 
put our apparatus. This was 
usually simple, but we have had 
to work in many strange places 
—in granaries, lavatories, pas- 
sages, and two or three times 
in @ mortuary. Often, too, in 
cellars, when there was a bom- 
bardment going en; but cellars 
were never very practical, as 
they were usually damp, and 
made all our wires short 
circuit. 

The spot settled, the order 
was given to unpack, One 
of us usually went downstairs 
to superintend the unloading, 
while the other stayed in the 
room to receive and arrange 
the stuff as it came up. The 
important point was to find 
a place that could be made 
dark, also one that had a 


window looking out on the 
side of the house where the 
car was standing, so that 
the cable which conveyed the 
current could come up through 
the window. 

The doctors soon learnt 
what we wanted, and when 
they had time, used to have 
@ room prepared before our ar- 
rival— windows covered, rooms 
cleared, &o, They were very 
patient, too, waiting while we 
arranged our tube, got it 
centred, and tried its light, 
We took turns as te which 
of us sat at the switch-board 
and managed the current, 
and which leoked through the 
screen and searched for the 
damage—broken bone, bullet, 
piece of metal, stone, er other 
foreign body. Looking through 
the soreen is called radioseop- 
ing, as distinguished from radi- 
ographing, which is the taking 
of the photograph. 

Once all was arranged and 
the light from the tube satis- 
factory, the wounded man was 
brought in, usually marvel- 
lously patient and goed. A 
few of them were terrified, and 
convinced we were going to 
take their arm or leg off there 
and then, but, as a rule, they 
were very easy to pacify and 
did their best to help us in our 
search. If asked to help, they 
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would always make a great 
effort to keep quiet, however 
much the wound was hurting. 
They were wonderful people, 
and their pluek and endurance 
mest touching. 

We used to begin by asking 
the surgeon to tell us any 
symptoms he had noticed, as 
this often helped in determin- 
ing the direction that the 
bullet might have taken. 

I remember one interesting 
oase.of an officer. He had been 
brought in two days before, 
wounded under the right ear 
apparently by a bullet. The 
hole was minute and had bled 
very little, and he had no signs of 
cerebral disturbance whatever. 
I was doing the radioscoping 
that day, and the light was at 
its best. I searched through 
his head and found nothing, 
then his neck and shoulders; 
the surgeen had told me that he 
had net noticed any unusual 
symptoms, The officer himself 
then looked up and _ said, 
“Would it help you to know 
that when I was hit I coughed 
&® good deal and choked up 
some blood?” Of course it 
helped a great deal! Down we 
went to his lungs, searehed 
them thereughly, and finally 
found the bullet low down on 
the left-hand side, below the 
diaphragm, It had gone 
through beth lungs. 

We were always finding edd 
things too. Another time that 
I was sereening (we were at 
the hospital of a surgeon who 
was always a little difficult to 
work for, altheugh we got to 
be the greatest friends after- 
wards), @ man was brought in 
badly wounded in the groin. 
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The light was not behaving 
very well, and it was difficult 
to see, added to which the 
room was not properly dark. 
I saw at once that there was 
something there, but what it 
was I could not see, The sur- 
geon got very impatient, say- 
ing, ‘ Nonsense; if you can see 
enough to be sure there is 
something, you must know 
what it is.” One firm rule we 
had made, which was, never 
under any circumstances to 
allow ourselves to make any 
guesses. If we were not sure 
we always said so, and would 
not allow ourselves to be bullied 
into saying any more. This 
surgeon got rabid, because I 
would not even make a guess 
at what it was that the man 
had in his leg, and when I 
would only answer “ Chilo sa” 
to all his questions, said furi- 
ously, ‘“‘ You are ne better than 
a professional radiographer ; 
they all say that whenever 
they are asked a simple ques- 
tion!” The man was marked 
and taken away, and the werk 
went on. I think that we 
had thirty-seven eases that 
afternoon in the ene hospital, 
se the subject was not referred 
te again; but the next time 
we were sent for the surgeon 
came up to us and said, “ Have 
you yet thought what that 
foreign body could have been? 
It is quite safe te tell me now, 
because I have eperated and 
knew what it was.” I told 
him that I was sure it was not 
metal, and that it did not look 
like ordinary bone or like stone, 
as it had looked porous te me, 
but that might have been 
because my eyes were tired, as 
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we had had a lot of work that 
day. He brought his hand 
from behind his back and pro- 
duced a piece of another man’s 
skull, which he had found ex- 
actly beneath the pencil mark 
I had made on the soldier's 
skin. 

Another interesting case was 
that of an officer who had 
been hit in the jaw. He was 
brought to us at Cormons to 
radiograph. We scoped him 
first and found a diamond- 
shaped piece of metal just 
under the angle of the right 
jaw. He went back to hospital 
and was operated on the same 
day. Next day the surgeon 
brought him back, saying, “I 
have got the piece out. It 
was bone and not metal.” 
That time I committed myself, 
and said, “I am sure it was 
metal that I saw.” The sur- 
geon, with a gentle grin, pro- 
duced the bit of bone that he 
had taken out in the merning, 
saying, “I thought you would 
say that, so I brought the 
bone.” I had to own that it 
was exactly the same shape 
and size, but insisted on screen- 
ing him again, There was the 
bit of metal exactly where we 
had last seen it, and we took 
two more radiographs to prove 
its presence. To make a long 
stery short, they operated 
again and found nothing, and 
finally sent the boy back to a 
field hospital where another 
operation was arranged for. 
He was just going te be given 
his anzsthetic when he sat up, 
coughed violently, and choked 
the piece of metal up in the 
Surgeon’s face. I suppose the 
two foreign bodies had lain ab- 
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solutely one under the other, 
thus making it appear as if 
there were only one, 

Our apparatus was very suc- 
cessful as a whole, and if we 
were asked to put together 
another mobile X-Ray machine 
we should make very few 
changes. 

When first we got out there 
we always had the same thing 
said to us: “ We are delighted 
you have come, but your ma- 
chine won’t last long; we have 
had other mobile sets here, and 
they never last more than a 
month, Nething can stand 
the knocking about of the 
roads.” They gave us one 
month to stick it out with- 
out breaking down, and we 
managed eleven before any- 
thing went wrong, and then 
the breakdown was neither the 
fault of the apparatus nor of 
the roads. A piece of metal 
hit the dynamo and sliced the 
end off. It was despairing, as 
we were up to our eyes in 
work at the minute. Luckily 
we were dining with the King 
and Queen of Italy that very 
night, and at once, when we 
teld them about what had 
happened, the Queen said she 
could lend us another dynamo, 
Arrangements were made to 
send down to Rome for it, 
and it arrived in three or 
four days. Of course, it had 
then to be fitted on in the 
place of the other, which tock 
a little time; but, thanks to 
the General, whe gave orders 
that it was to take precedence 
over other work at the Auto 
Park, we had it back and ready 
for work in a very few days. 

We had been on our way 
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to a small Field Hospital far 
behind the lines when, with- 
out any warning, a big shell 
came whizzing over eur heads, 
and burst in the little stream 
that ran alongside of the 
road, Falling in the soft 
mud of the stream, it spat- 
tered us all over with mud 
and stones. Mrs Hellings 
remarked gently that she 
theught that the oar had 
been hit, but I denied it 
firmly, saying it was only 
stones; and we continued our 
journey a little faster, in 
case another came that way. 

There was only this one 
narrow lane to the hospital 
where we were going. Ar- 
rived at the hospital, we 
found every one in a great 
state of excitement, as White- 
head, whe had already arrived 
in the other car, had said we 
were just behind him, and 
they were quite sure we were 
dead! But we soon reassured 
them on that point, and got 
the men on to unleading the 
machine. Ne one could think 
why the enemy should choose 
te waste time by shelling a 
little empty valley so far 
behind the lines, where there 
were no troops, and never had 
been any. While we were talk- 
ing and the men were unload- 
ing, they sent three or four 
more over, all of them falling 
in a radius of about 500 yards. 
Within five minutes of the 
arrival ef the first shell, a 
carabiniere hurried up on & 
bieyole to see if any one was 
hurt: they are a wonderfully 
eflicient body, and always to 
be found when wanted. We 
had a bad head-case to X-Ray 
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for an immediate operation, 
and luckily determined te 
take a radiegraph at once 
without screening. We got a 
plate and turned en the light, 
which was beautiful, Our 
usual time exposure for a 
head was ninety seconds; it 
ran perfectly for about fifty 
seconds, and suddenly the 
machine struek work alto- 
gether. We hurried out to 
see what could be the matter, 
and found Whitehead already 
under the motor. I, being the 
smallest, crawled under too. 
The sight that met my eyes 
was a sad one: the end of 
the dynamo was cempletely 
sliced off by a piece of shell, 
and all the wires had weund 
themselves round and round 
the main shaft. You never 
saw such a mess in your life, 
and why it had worked at all 
I cannot think. The still mere 
extraordinary thing was that 
when we came to develop the 
radiograph it was a beauty, 
and enabled the surgeon to 
save the man’s life! 

Our journey back waa quite 
interesting too. We waited for 
some time, while the Austrians 
eontinued to put shells into 
the little valley, at about ten 
minutes’ interval; and at last, 
as there had not been one for 
quite a long time, we made up 
our minds to start. I was 
driving this time, and we had 
hardly got half-way down the 
line when we both heard the 
gun that had fired all the 
other shots. We neither ef 
us looked at each other or 
spoke, and continued firmly 
on our way. It was no use 
hurrying, as we might have 
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run into it; and it was ne 
use stopping, as it might 
have landed on our heads; 
so on we went. We heard a 
leng-drawn-eut whine eoming 
nearer and nearer; it finally 
landed with a tremendous 
noise, bang in the middle ef 
the road we had that mement 
left, carrying with it a big 
tree, and making a large 
hole in the ground. And the 
moral of this little episede is 
that it is no use fussing about 
where you are, as shells may 
come anywhere, even to the 
quietest and most unexpected 
places. 

As we were finding eur work 
increasing daily, Mrs Hollings 
and I asked the Red Cross to 
send us out some ene to de- 
velop plates for us. We found 
that often we only got home 
at ten o’clock at night when 
there was a push on, and 
that however late we were 
the plates had to be developed 
the same night, or they were 
not dry enough to send off the 
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fellewing morning in time for 
the surgeons to operate. Of 
course, in damp weather we 
found that they were not 
always dry by nine o’clock, 
even when develeped the night 
before, and then we had to 
have recourse to alcohol to 
dry them; but as a rule a 
night prepped up in the rack 
would dry them in time to 
leave the house by 8.30 or 
9 o’clook. 

The Red Cress sent us out 
Mrs Hicks, who stayed with 
the section a little over her six 
months’ engagement. Sheseon 
became most useful, not only in 
developing, but alse in running 
the small Medical Supplies 
Steres apparatus. This was 
set up as a permanency in the 
heuse, so that if the neigh- 
bouring hospitals wanted to 
see anything in a hurry, and 
Mrs Hollings and I were out, 
she gould run it for them. It 
was not streng enough to 
knoek about on the roads, but 
did very well in the house. 


IV. 


The days of a big action 
were always dreary for us, as 
the hospitals were too busy 
dressing the wounded, which 
were coming in in quantities, 
to want X-Rays, except in a 
few isolated cases where in- 
stant operations were needed. 
On the day of the taking of 
Gorizia we telephoned to the 
head of the Sanitd to ask if 
we should take up some dress- 
ings to the various dressing 
stations. On getting the an- 


swer we started off in our car, 





driven by Whitehead, to take 
bandages, cetton-wool, gauze, 
and other useful articles up 
to the farthest forward dress- 
ing stations that we could get 
to. Arrived at Lucenico, we 
found that the dressing station 
at the other end ef the vil- 
lage we had been making for 
had had to come back, as 
the village was all on fire, 
and was being pretty heavily 
shelled, mostly by shrapnel, 
which were bursting in every 
direction. 
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The moment the doctors of 
the dressing station saw us 
and our large box of surgical 
necessaries they all fell upon 
them, and although we remon- 
strated feebly, saying they 
were meant to go on to other 
statiens as well, they took the 
whele lot! They did net hide 
their joy at the unexpected 
contribution, and we were 
very much pleased at the 
suceess ef our expedition. 
Our car being now empty, 
there was no further necessity 
for our staying, and we were 
turning homewards when one 
ef the officers asked if we 
would care to go up to the 
observation post on the hill 
above, as the guns were just 

ing into Gorizia, and we 
should be able to see them 
cress the bridges from there. 
Of course we cared! ... and 
away we toiled along endless 
trenches and under covered 
passages, hearing all serts of 
exciting things going on and 
unable to see out. The trenches 
are maddening for that! Then 
up and up, an officer who was 
leading us going horribly fast, 
excusing himself for hurrying 
us by saying that his gun was 
to be one of the first to lead 
over the bridge and he had 
very little time in which to 
get back. 

Half-way up we came upon 
rows of soldiers sitting on the 
side of the hill in their gas 
masks. They looked like a 
row of Spanish inquisitors, as 
they were all sitting in dead 
silence, Then we met the 
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Colenel of the batteries of 
that hill, and he naturally 
wanted to know where we 
were going and whe we were. 
We were very much blown 
and purple in the face, and 
began pulling out our permits, 
explaining between gasps who 
we were, Before we could 
finish he burst out, “Oh yes, 
I know all about you; you 
are most weleome to go up”; 
and turning to our guide said, 
“Make haste, you have only 
ten minutes to get to the tep 
and dewn to your battery.” 
We ran the rest of the way, 
and arrived speechless at 
the observation post. Luckily 
our guide was not as blown 
as we were; he explained 
hastily who we were to the 
young observer, and then with 
a polite wave and salute was 
gone. We had our glasses, 
and we settled down to watch 
the most wonderful sight 
imaginable. 

The whole landscape was one 
mass ef flame and smoke, The 
village just beneath us was 
red with smouldering fire, and 
shrapnel were bursting, with 
their red smoke, every two 
minutes over it.1 The bridge 
over the Isonzo was broken in 
many places, and great heles 
and gaps showed the water 
threugh them, As we watched, 
we saw the first gun appearing 
down the road tewards the 
bridge, going at a good smart 
trot. As it came fully into 
sight, it broke into a hand- 
gallop; a big high-explosive 
burst at the other end of the 





? The smoke of the Austrian shrapnel was red, and of the Italian shrapnel grey 


or white. 
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bridge, but the gun kept 
steadily on, swung reund the 
bend, and off up into the town. 
It was followed closely by an- 
other, and yet another. Shells 
by this time were bursting all 
round them, and we were 
breathless for fear one should 
be hit. Then, just as two 
guns were en the bridge at 
the same time, came a big 
shell bang in the middle of 
the bridge ; a huge smeke went 
up, and nething could be seen 
of the bridge or of the guns. 
As the smoke lifted, we saw 
that one gun was down, the 
other making a big deteur to 
avoid it: it seemed as if all 
must be killed—a mass of 
struggling men and beastse— 
and a groan went up from the 
officers standing near us. But 
no! They picked themselves up, 
hauled the horses to their feet, 
and, as at the Military Tourna- 
ment in Londen, quickly put en 
another wheel, and were up and 
off before you could count five. 
There was a roar of cheering 
from all the men who had been 
standing just below us; the 
officers turned, quickly made 
us a bow, saying, “It is our 
turn now,” and ran off down 
the steps, leaving us in sole 
possession of the post. We 
stayed there another full half 
hour watching the crossing of 
the cavalry, a most impressive 
sight. They took the bridge 
at a gallop singly, lying flat 
on their horses’ necks, the shells 
falling steadily on the road and 
on the bridge; but we did net 
see any of them hit, why, I 
cannot think, as there was 
scarcely a square inch, at least 
so it seemed to us, that was 





not covered with explosives, 
It was getting too dark to see 
by this time, so we descended 
to find our car, which we had 
left under the shelter of the 
church tewer, in a little ham- 
let at the foot of the hill. We 
were rather agitated at not 
finding it at once, but White. 
head soon appeared, saying 
that as the ehurch tower had 
twice been hit while he was 
there, he had thought it as 
well to move away from its 
vicinity. 

The next six weeks were a0 
full of work that I have no 
remembrance of any partioular 
incident, We were on the read 
usually by 8.30 or 9 o'clock, 
with six or seven hospitals te 
fit into the day, some elose 
tegether, others as much as 
ten or even twenty kilometres 
apart. The distant ones of 
course lost us a lot of time 
getting from one to the other. 
At other times we would go 
to ene hospital and stay there 
all day, screening all the 
wounded as they came in, 
marking where the bullet or 
broken bone was, and passing 
the man straight on into the 
operating-room, where he was 
operated on at once. When 
there was much work, the 
surgeons used to leave us en- 
tirely to ourselves to find and 
mark the bullet er piece of 
shell. We used, when pos- 
sible, to mark its position on 
the skin in front, then turn 
the limb over, scope it again, 
and mark it on the side. 
The perpendiculars from these 
marks gave a right angle, and 
the bullet was naturally at the 
apex of the angle. 
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I remember that on one busy 
day we did 67 examinations 
in the morning. This quan- 
tity usually meant about 12 
or 13 plates all to be devel- 
oped and dried before next 
morning, and when you think 
that each plate takes roughly 


Vv. 


We used to take all the 
Italian orderlies and drivers 
out in turn to learn the work 
of loading and unloading, fetch- 
ing plates out of the car, help- 
ing to carry the wounded, &o., 
and they had become very use- 
fal, We found we hardly ever 
had to tell them a thing twice, 
for when once they understood 
the whys and wherefores of a 
thing they never forgot it. 

Another thing that is so ex- 
cellent about the Italiansis that 
they never break anything: 
you can trust them with even 
the X-Ray tubes and have no 
qualms, They were always 
willing, and never thought 
about their own comforts. 
Food, rest, nothing counted as 
long as we got our jobs for the 
day satisfactorily ended. In 
all the time we were in Italy I 
only once knew a man show in- 
subordination, and he, I think, 
was rather odd in the head. 
He could not understand that 
he might not go out whenever 
it pleased him ! 

Although the Italians had 
kindly given Mrs Hollings and 
myself the honorary grade of 
Majors in the Italian Army, 
we never punished the men 
ourselves; if it became neces- 
sary for any small fault, we 
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fifteen minutes in the developer 
and fixative, and two hours in 
water, you can understand liow 
that often before the Red Cross 
sent us out a developer, Mrs 
Hollings and I having come in 
from work at 10 P.M., were still 
developing at 2in the morning. 


asked the Captain of the En- 
gineers to whom our men were 
attached for rations and pay 
to give them their punishments. 
It usually consisted of their 
pay being docked for a week, 
or a couple of days’ cells 
(this last they rather liked, 
as they used to sleep all the 
time), 

Italian discipline always ap- 
peared to us to be much more 
severe than ours, Rules were 
very strict about the time the 
soldiers reported themselves at 
night. Any soldier found out 
and about after 9 o’clock P.M. 
was instantly looked up by the 
Carabinieri unless he had a 
special permit from his chief, 
which stated that he was out 
on duty. Soldiers going on 
leave had te go to the baths 
and be thoroughly washed and 
disinfected befere leaving, and 
the same rules were observed 
on their return, the junior 
officers being shut in with the 
men on their return from leave 
and often spending the night 
in a room strewn with straw, 
all awaiting together their 
bath and disinfection. Several 
of them told us that the first 
night back from leave is one 
of the most unpleasant in the 
campaign, and they mostly 

L 
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spend it walking up and down 
the room. 

Looting of any kind is looked 
upon very sternly, and any 
man caught looting or merely 
souvenir-hunting is very 
severely punished. 

You never see any drunken- 
ness amongst the soldiers: in 
the two years we spent in Italy 
I never saw a single Italian 
soldier the worse for drink. 
In the matter of cruelty to 
animals the Italian Army is 
also very severe, The slightest 
hint of a soldier being cruel to 
his beast and he is punished 
very severely, men being sent 
to what are called the Punish- 
ment Trenches on the second 
report; the reason for this 
being not only humanity, but 
also expediency, as every man 
is taught the importance of 
keeping his beast fit and well 
for the work he has to do. 

The Italian soldier is always 
very well turned out, and looks 
generally exceedingly smart. 
Even close up to the Front he 
usually wears a small white 
choker inside his collar, which 
always gives the appearance of 
cleanliness. How they always 
managed to have them clean I 
do not know, but somehow they 
always did. Their breeches 
were very well cut, and they 
certainly were the smartest 
looking of the Allies up at the 
Front. 

Another thing that struck 
us very favourably was the 
absolute want of red tape, 
We never saw any of it, 
and I heard English officials 
say the same thing. There 
were so seldom any difficulties 
made. Instead of the usual 
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insurmountable rules and regu- 
lations to be found in other 
armies, whatever we asked for 
was given with the best of 
goodwill, and in consequence 
we were careful to ask for as 
little as possible. 

Anotherthing that impressed 
us very much was the cleanli- 
ness of the hospitals, Of course, 
we know nothing of the Base, 
as we were at the Front all the 
time, and so saw only the field 
hospitals and dressing stations, 
but the cleanliness struck us 
very forcibly. We had every 
opportunity of judging, because 
we were in and out of them at 
all times and in all places. We 
saw them when they were s0 
busy with fresh cases pouring 
in after an action that the 
surgeons and orderlies did not 
know where to turn. We saw 
them at all hours of the day and 
also at all hours of the night, 
Often when the work was 
heavy we stayed on all night 
to screen the cases as they 
came in, and always the same 
good organisation and ocleanli- 
ness, One hospital I remem- 
ber which had been prepared 
for 150 patients received 380 
after a big battle; the staff, 
of course, was worried, but by 
no means lost its head, and 
very soon tents had been 
erected in the courtyard and 
gardens, straw mattresses or 
straw-stuffed sacks borrowed 
or made, all the men housed 
till they could have their 
wounds attended to, and the 
least badly wounded sent on 
to the other hospitals. 

After an action such as the 
taking of Podgora and Gorizia 
the Labour Battalions were 
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turned on immediately to tidy 
up; and although we were 
generally on the roads within 
a couple of days, all was 
tidy and clean, all the horrors 
taken away, the roads cleared 
of débris and the shell-holes 
filled. 

Our first business visit to 
Gorizia (we had been there 
once before to see the lie of 
the land in case we were sent 
for in a hurry) was an interest- 
ingone. Mrs Hollingshappened 
to be late that morning and 
we started a good ten minutes 
after we meant to. As we got 
down to the bridge of Lucenico 
it was being shelled, so the 
carabiniere on duty signed to 
us to wait under cover of a 
bit of wall, and to be ready 
to go directly he made a sign, 
and then to go fast, so as to 
get over before another shell 
came. We kept our engine 
running, and I kept her in gear 
with the clutch ready to slip 
in the second we got the sig- 
nal, When it came, we went 
as hard as we could at the 
bridge, and got across nicely 
as the next shell burst just 
behind us. The driving was 
not easy, as the holes in the 
bridge were many and large, 
and lots of them had been 
stuffed with mattresses! We 
buzzed up the hill past the 
station of Gorizia and along 
the main street, the Corso, a 
fine wide street with trees on 
either side—plane-trees I think 
they were, 

The houses were knocked 
about a certain amount, but 
not nearly as much as we had 
expected, and not nearly as 
much as they were afterwards 
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by the Austrians, As we got 
opposite to the Opera House we 
stopped and asked a carabiniere 
to tell us where the hospital 
of the Fate Bene Fratelli was, 
He pointed up the next street, 
saying, “It is up there, but 
you cannot go there, it is being 
shelled and no one may go 
down the street.” We argued 
the point, saying we had to go 
as we had orders, and it could 
not be helped if it was being 
shelled. We felt very noble in 
making this statement, but it 
was true all the same! The 
carabiniere gave in at once, 
and we proceeded up Via 
Alvarez to a place which was 
covered with débris, large cop- 
ing-stones, split beams, &. We 
were greeted with enthusiasm 
by the Director, who had been 
expecting us, but owned he was 
glad we had not turned up ten 
minutes sooner, as we should 
have come in for three high- 
explosives (quite as well that 
my partner had been late that 
morning). Why the hespital 
was still in existence I don’t 
know. Only one had hit it 
direct, but that one had shaken 
it to its foundations besides 
destroying the top floor and 
most of the next, 

They proposed that we should 
work in the cellar, whither they 
had taken all the wounded; but 
that was impossible, as it was 
too damp, and we should have 
had short circuiting all the 
time, so we went on a voyage 
of discovery and found a small 
room which suited our pur- 
pose. It was only just big 
enough for our trestles and 
stretcher, and the explosions 
had done something odd to the 
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doorway, which had gone all 
crooked. There was also a big 
split in the wall, which was 
considerably wider by the time 
we had finished, but it did very 
well, and we soon got through 
our work for the morning. 

The cellar full of wounded 
was very impressive. The dark- 
ness was only lit by a little 
streak of light through a crack 
in the wall, and one could just 
see the wounded wrapped in 
sheets or blankets lying in rows 
along the walls. When Mrs 
Hollings and I appeared at the 
door we heard ourselves being 
hailed by a high-pitched feeble 
voice, and on going to see who 
was calling we found a poor old 
peasant woman sitting up on 
a sofa; she had her head ban- 
daged, and with her wrinkled 
face and bare skinny throat 
and outstretched arms, with the 
thin streak of light on her, 
she looked like a Rembrandt 
picture. The heavy darkness 
and the hardly-seen figures of 
the other wounded lying all 
round her added to the pictur- 
esqueness of the scene. She 
was terribly afraid that we 
should go away without her 
having been able to say what 
she wanted, and was 80 agi- 
tated lest we should not under- 
stand; she kept on repeating, 
“the signor Capitano.” I tried 
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to reassure her, saying he was 
quite close, but soon made out 
that she wanted to’ tell us 
that he had saved her. He 
had gone to the top of the 
house when the first shell 
arrived and carried her down 
in his arms four flights of 
stairs, and returned to fetch 
another woman who was also 
a peasant, having been wounded 
in the streets. The old woman 
kept saying, “ But I am so old, 
and yet he risked his life for 
me!” The first shell had taken 
most of the roof off the house, 
so he had indeed done a brave 
thing in going up to the very 
top to fetch her. The next 
shell that hit the house entirely 
wrecked the room where she 
had been, and the whole of the 
staircase. The name of that 
Captain was Captain Fadda 
(a Sardinian), and the ‘old 
woman was an Austrian peas- 
ant. It is only an example of 
how the Italians treat the 
Austrians, whether they are 
their prisoners or only the 
peasant people in the conquered 
territories. We saw unfailing 
kindness to them wherever we 
went, We had many Austrian 
prisoners to radiograph, and the 
surgeons and orderlies treated 
them with exactly the same 
consideration that they gave 
to their own men. 


VI. 


Once we had been into 
Gorizia our work in that town 
became continual, so the Gen- 
eral gave us a house there in 
September 1916, which we kept 
until we left in October 1917. 


‘We established an orderly in 


the house, and used to sleep 
there often when our work kept 
us very late or when a big 
attack was expected, so a8 to 
be on the spot for bad cases. 
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We often had to use our X-Rays 
for the unfortunate inhabit- 
ants of the town, children who 
would play in the streets, and 
women who had been caught 
when returning from the Muni- 
cipio, where coal and food was 
served out to them, One poor 
woman for whom we were 
called in had eleven wounds in 
her back. She had been asleep 
in bed and a shell had pitched 
into the basement of her house, 
and the pieces had come up 
through the floor and through 
her bed. Women were very 
hard to radiograph. It was 
something in tbe consistency 
of their flesh. We found the 
same difficulty with some men 
who had very fine skin, and 
nearly always had to give ten 
or fifteen seconds longer pose 
for their radiographs. 

Some of_the hospitals were 


hit pretty nearly every day,- 


and we often wondered how 
the surgeons were able to do 
their work, as they could never 
know when a shell would 
choose to come into their oper- 
ating-room. I have seen one 
or two of them just mad with 
nerves and rage, asking how 
any one could expect them to do 
good work under the circum- 
stances; but as a rule they 
took it very calmly and 
shrugged their shoulders say- 
ing it was “Destino.” One 
hospital in particular was 
always catching it, and we 
never could imagine why it 
was not moved. Twice when 
we arrived there its operating- 
room had been blown out, and 
once our radiographic room ; 
at another time a shell had 
come in and smashed part of 
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the staircase. They always 
used to invite us to go up to 
the roof of that hospital when 
our work was done, as it 
afforded the best view in Gor- 
izia of the enemy’s trenches; 
but to me it was a doubtful 
pleasure, as, being very high 
up, I always felt what a 
horrible long way it would 
be to fall if a shell came just 
when we were there. 

The Austrian shooting was 
very good. I remember one 
house, the house of a General 
that they meant to get, and 
there they had put one shell 
into the dining-room, where it 
went to ground behind a case 
of empty syphons and did not 
explode; another fell in the 
General’s bedroom, which he 
had happened to leave half an 
hour earlier than usual that 
morning (luckily for him, or 
he would have been caught, 
as this one blew the side of 
the house out), and a third 
exploded in the garden in 
front of the room where he 
worked. No one was even 
wounded, but it was not the 
fault of the shooting ! 

Our journeys in and out of 
Gorizia were unceasingly full 
of interest, and we hardly went 
in or out during those first 
months without something 
happening. 

There was one day that 
stands out in the memory of 
both of us. We had sent 
Whitehead and an orderly on 
with the apparatus, and we 
were following quietly after in 
the ambulance car. We had 
got nearly down to the bridge 
over the Isonzo, the Grafenberg 
Bridge as it was called, when 
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@ sentry stopped us and said, 
“The bridge is not passable, 
it is being shelled.” We pulled 
close in under the banks for 
shelter (they are luckily very 
steep just there) and composed 
ourselves to wait until the 
bridge became healthy again. 
The sight was a very fine one, 
the shells plopping into the 
water all round the bridge and 
the splash going mountain- 
high. Other cars came and 
ranged themselves in behind us 
and well under the bank, A 
Staff car bustled up, and the 
occupant, a stout old colonel, 
tumbled out and hurried into a 
dug-out. An Italian ambu- 
lance driver, a Red Cross officer 
called Gotland, came up and 
talked to us, and we were 
watching the shells with much 
interest when the cry went up 
for an ambulance. There were 
only two ambulances there, 
ours and the Italian one; we 
bowed politely and said “ Your 
turn,” but his car turned out 
to be already full of sick 
officers he was taking back 
to hospital in Cormons, so 
we hastily emptied the radio- 
graphic table and one or two 
other things that we had in 
the car on to the ground, and 
bundled up the hill to the 
bridgehead, whence the ory 
had come. We stopped just 
short of it in a place where I 
knew I could turn, as the oar I 
was driving had the unpleasant 
habit of turning round and 
round on her own axis when 
asked to turn to the right in s 
tight place, and plenty of room 
was needed or she would have 
taken us into the river. While 
I was engaged in my cautious 
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turn, Mrs Hollings jumped out 
and ran up to the bridgehead, 
where the wounded were being 
collected. They packed eight 
into the car and some others 
into a lorry, and I started off 
with my lot to the nearest 
hospital. I had looked round 
for my companion, but she was 
only just visible up at the 
bridge, which they were still 
shelling, helping with the other 
wounded, so I went off without 
her and deposited my load at 
the hespital. The car behaved 
quite well until I had got rid 
of the wounded, when it pro- 
ceeded to turn round and round 
in the hospital yard, and I had 
to get two soldiers to disen- 
tangle the wheels for me. On 
the way up to the hospital, in 
passing the English ambulance 
section, I had shouted to them 
that there was work for them 
at the bridge, and by the time 
I had unloaded my men and 
started to go back the English- 
men had already gone. 

When I got back the firing 
had stopped, and I was re- 
lieved to find Mrs Hollings 
waiting for me by the side of 
the road, She had stayed at 
the bridgehead with a man 
who had been very badly hit, 
until he died; that is why she 
had not been able to come up 
with the ambulance. 

The very next day we had 
an episode of the same descrip- 
tion: a shell burst in the road 
in front of us, and a worker 
in the road had the top of his 
head blown off. We did what 
we could, which was not much, 
and put him into our car 
under the shelter of a wall, 
where he could lie comfortably 
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without any one to worry him, 
and Mrs Hollings sat with him; 
but there was nothing to be 
done, and he died in about 
half an hour without having 
shown any sign of conscious- 
ness or pain. There was 
another man hit at the same 
time, who was much hurt in 
his feelings at our not paying 
more attention to him. He 
had been hit between the 
fingers, a piece of shell having 
torn the flesh. He whined like 
an offended baby, but was soon 
comforted when I paid atten- 
tion and poured iodine on it 
and tied it up. 

The approaches to the bridges 
were generally crammed with 
incident, and often, especially 
at night, were very difficult 
driving. The road was gen- 
erally crowded with troops, 
lorries, and mules going both 
ways, usually in dead silence 
and pitch darkness, as no light 
was allowed of any kind. The 
high screens on each side of 
the road blocked out even the 
flashes from the guns which 
lit the sky, and except for the 
noise of the distant enemy 
batteries, broken occasionally 
by the roar of one of ours 
stationed alongside the road, 
the only noise was the shuffling 
of many feet and an occasional 
muttered curse when some one 
bumped into some one else. 

One night, about 11 p.m., I 
had left Mrs Hollings in Gor- 
izia, and was on my way back 
to Cormons, with Whitehead 
driving. It was pitchy dark, 
and when we got down to the 
banks of the river we found 
ourselves in an unholy jam. 
It was impossible to move one 


hi 
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way or the other: there were 
kicking mules, backing horses, 
and huge lorries or camions, 
while the usual carabiniere 
seemed to be absent for once. 
I descended from the front of 
the car into the crowd, and 
feund there was barely room 
to get between the various 
carts and motors, so tightly 
jammed were they. At last I 
wriggled my way through, and 
discovered an agitated cara- 
biniere with a small lantern, 
carefully shaded, in his hand. 
On my appeal to him to make 
way for us, he said it was im- 
possible, that the jam had been 
there almost an hour already, 
and that he was quite helpless 
alone, I suggested that if I 
went to one end of the block 
with my electric torch, and if 
he stayed at this end, per- 
haps we might get them on the 
move. He agreed hopefully, 
and back I toiled through the 
crowd, telling them as I passed 
to be ready to move directly 
the one in front moved, even if 
it was only an inch, I forget 
how it was eventually done, 
but between us we soon got 
them on the move, and we 
managed to get our motor 
through and down to the 
bridge. There it was so dark 
we could not see where the 
bridge, a pontoon, ended or 
began, Out I had to get again 
and walk over just in front of 
the car with my electric torch 
lit inside my hand, so that 
only a little red glow showed 
Whitehead where I was and 
where the centre of the bridge 
was. I was in a blue funk, 
because it was so slippery from 
wet that I nearly fell at every 
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step, and if I had gone down 
the car weuld have been sure 
to run over me, as Whitehead 
owned he could not see an inch 
in front of his face, and my 
light was very small! 

We always had adventures 
on that bridge: one time a 
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shell caught a cart immediately 
behind us, and at the same 
time another landed in the 
road immediately before us, 
It must be remembered that 
the nearest Austrian trenches 
were barely a mile beyond 
the town. 


VIL 


The Italians used to send 
operating sections very close 
up to the Front. They con- 
sisted of twe or three of the 
best surgeons, and established 
themselves in the most ad- 
vanced posts, so as to treat 
the abdominal wounds and the 
werst head wounds. They 
said that if you could operate 
on abdominal cases within an 
hour, or at most two hours, 
there was a chance of saving 
them which they certainly 
would not have if sent back 
te a field hospital in a shaky 
ambulance before being oper- 
ated on. These sections used 
us very much; and later, when 
we had more apparatus at our 
disposal, we used to lend com- 
plete plants to some of them, 
sometimes with an assistant to 
do the work for them, or, if we 
had not an assistant free, we 
used to leave a plant with them 
and go there ourselves when 
there was a big attack ex- 
pected. They established them- 
selves in cellars or in the same 
house as a dressing station, or 
sometimes in a cave. 

For the Bainsizza attack one 
of these sections was estab- 
lished in a tunnel, and we were 
asked to place an apparatus 
and two assistants in it. It 


was a branch of the Hospital 
Citta di Milano (a hospital 
given by private subscriptions 
from the people of Milan). 
They wanted their own plant 
at the main hospital, so asked 
us for ours, as being more 
easily moved in case of neces- 
sity. We went to look at the 
tunnel before they took it in 
hand, and a more unprepos- 
sessing spot could hardly have 
been imagined. It had been 
used formerly as a railway 
tunnel, the line running 
through it to Gorizia; then, 
during the fighting for the 
Plava Valley, the Austrians 
had used it to house infantry. 
After that the Italians used 
it for guns, and later for a 
mule stable, so the mess was 
knee-deep! It was about 300 
metres long. It will give you 
an idea of the general state 
of the ground when I tell 
you that outside I had slipped 
going up the railway embank- 
ment, and, having fallen on my 
hands and knees, I could not 
get the smell of putrefaction 
off my hands for two or three 
days, try as I might. 

The top and sides of the 
tunnel were all soot, and the 
ground, in places where there 
was not solid slime, was 
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covered with evil - smelling 
water. -A nice place to make 
a hospital of! And yet the 
two surgeons were as pleased 
as Panch with it, and assured 
us that we should not know 
it when we returned in a 
fortnight. They were quite 
right! It was beautifully 
done. The sides and walls 
had been whitewashed through- 
out, the slush cleared away, 
and the water pumped out. 
Wooden huts had been built 
down one side of the tunnel, 
with cement and wooden floors, 
and a movable operating tent 
put up in the entrance, where 
it would catch the most light. 
The artificial lighting was to 
have been petrol gas; but 
we managed to procure a 
dynamo and lighting set, 
which we set up at the same 
time as our own apparatus, 
so that they had electrio light 
all through the tunnel. 

It must have been a dreary 
place to be ill in, notwith- 
standing all the care spent 
on it; but the wounded only 
stayed there a very short time. 
They were only the very worst 
cases, and it was soon settled 
one way or the other for 
them. But the ones that were 
going to get better were 
moved, as a rule, not more 
than two or three days after 
being operated upon, 

They had built a special 
hut for the X-Ray, and had 
attached a little room on to 
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it for the assistants to sleep 
in, about six feet by five feet ; 
it took their camp-beds quite 
well, and one dressed at a 
time. I believe they managed 
all right. In any case they 
never complained about any- 
thing—never ! 

Another operating section, 
to whom we lent an appar- 
atus and an assistant, had 
taken up their quarters in an 
old convent on the outskirts 
of Gorizia, one side of the 
house being in full view of 
the Austrian trenches. That 
side of the house, of course, 
could not be inhabited, and 
towards the end of the time 
that the Italians were in pos- 
session of the town the seo- 
tion had to retreat down to 
the cellars and stay there en- 
tirely. I heard that the head 
surgeon behaved splendidly, 
He stuck to his werk till all 
the Italians had left the 
town, refusing to leave while 
yet there remained one soldier 
who might need him. I have 
not heard what became of 
him and his gallant section. 
He was seen by one of the 
English ambulance - drivers 
(the last to leave the town) 
packing up his operating ap- 
paratus at about four in the 
afternoon, and the Austrians 
are known to have entered at 
five o’clock ; so whether he got 
away or was taken prisoner 
I know not. His name was 
Surgeon-Major Terrabrami.! 





1 While mentioning the Italian surgeon, I should like to note the plucky con- 


duct of Miss Vera Woodroffe, one of our assistants. 


She had been left to go on 


with the work in Gorizia, and stayed on in Terrabrami’s hospital after we had 


gone. home, 


I have since been told that, when the break at Caporetto hap- 


pened, she was repeatedly urged to give up her work and return to the Section 
Headquarters at Cormons; but she firmly insisted on staying on until the 
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VIII. 


Our work used to be very 
uneven; sometimes two or 
three days would pass without 
any calls coming, and the 
section would relapse into de- 
spair, and feel that our work 
was bad and that we had 
better retire to England, a 
miserable failure and wanted 
by no one; then would come 
an attack and the other ex- 
treme of despair would seize us. 
Telephone messages and tele- 
grams would pour in night and 
day. Motor bicycles bloeked 
the doors, and orderlies waited 
patiently at the bottom of the 
stairs to catch us as we went 
out, with demands for the car 
to be sent immediately in at 
least six different directions at 
the same time, and the heap of 
calls on the engagement-table 
grew higher and higher till 
we despaired of ever reducing 
the heap. 

The record day when the 
section was at its full com- 
plement was 121 examinations 
in seven different hospitals, 
the hospitals averaging six to 
twelve kilometres apart, three 
of them being in Gorizia, 

The country was very varied, 
the road to Gorizia being quite 
flat; but most of the other 
roads were up steep mountains, 
some of them difficult driving, 
especially at night. 

Owing to a big subscription 
having been got up in London 


by our friends, we had been 
able to equip a seeond car, 
The Red Cross had provided 
us with a Fiat chassis (besides 
the one which the Italian 
Army had given us), 80 we 
had in all two radiographic 
cars with apparatus complete, 
two Medical Association sets 
and several duplicate parts, so 
that if anything went wrong 
with one plant we could al- 
ways supplement it with the 
spare parts. 

The Red Cross sent us out 
a lot more help after our first 
assistant, Mrs Hicks, left us; 
Miss Farrar, Miss Grant, Miss 
Gretten, Miss Chapman, Miss 
Hanbury Williams, Miss North, 
all came at different times and 
stayed their six months. Some 
had had some experience before, 
others had not, but we found 
that whatever their experience 
they usually had to learn 
almost everything afresh. The 
usual X-Ray Assistant’s work 
in a hespital was very differ- 
ent to ours, and more resem- 
bled the work we had done 
in our long apprenticeship in 
Paris—such as the setting of 
the tube correctly in the early 
morning, cleaning all the visi- 
ble parts, handing the screen 
to the radiographer, timing the 
exposures, and cleaning the 
table after each patient. Then 
the eternal developing of the 
plates. All this some of them 





hospital left. 


but stayed on until forcibly fetched by her new Commandant. 


She saw every one leave Gorizia—even the English ambulances— 


She left at 


2 a.m. and the hospital left at 4 P.m., almost too late; but I have since heard 
that it got away all right. 
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could do; but the posing of the 
patient, the anatomical know- 
ledge necessary for judging 
the position of a fereign body, 
and necessary above all for 
knowing what was normal and 
what was abnormal, they none 
of them had, and we found it 
very difficult, not to say im- 
possible, to teach all this in 
the short time we had at our 
disposal. 

The section were perfectly 
splendid in the way they put 
their backs into the work, and 
one never heard a word of 
remonstrance however much 
work there was going. During 
the whole two years we were 
in Italy, except for one or two 
exceptions, our assistants were 
splendid workers—as keen as 
we were to make the section 
@ success, and never grudging 
of trouble or health as long as 
the work was got through. 
In fact, our difficulty often 
was to make them knock off 
ocoasionally and take a rest. 
That is the worst and the best 
of wemen workers: they are 
so anxious to show how strong 
they are that they work till 
they drop, and are indignant 
if any rest is suggested. We 
used to insist on an hour’s 
rest in the middle of the day. 
All Italians have their siesta, 
and after a bit our section 
followed suit, and I am sure 
that hour’s rest, as well as the 
fresh air when going frem 
hospital to hospital, enabled 
us all to get through so 
much work without breaking 
down. 

Of course, in the winter the 
work was as nothing compared 
te the summer months. The 
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assistants all came out to us 
about December 1916, just as 
the Italian Army had prac- 
tically gone inte winter quar- 
ters, and the casualties we had 
to deal with were consequently 
but small, The time was not 
wasted, however, as all the 
newcomers were learning the 
work se as to be ready for 
the spring offensive. During 
the last six months the Red 
Cross also provided the sec- 
tion with a secretary, Miss 
Henderson, who proved most 
useful. 

Mrs Hollings and I had 
been urged for some months 
to give up X-Rays, as our 
hands and eyes had begun to 
show some signs of being 
slightly affected by the Rays, 
so our own work during the 
last six months that we were 
eut there consisted mostly of 
supervising that of the other 
members of the section. After 
werking so long ourselves 
we found it very difficult to 
let others take it on, but when 
we began lending apparatus 
and assistants to the different 
operating centres, as well as 
having the two X-Ray cars 
always on the road, we found 
we had plenty to do to keep 
the whole lot of machinery 
in order, We managed alto- 
gether to raise by hook or 
by. crook five machines, and 
had lent many of our spare 
parts to hospitals whose ma- 
chines would not work, so 
our time was spent mostly 
in helping to put to rights 
the ones that had struck 
work. 

About three months before, 
the authorities had given us an 
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electrician, and we found him 
of the greatest use. At first we 
scandalised him by the things 
we used to do to our machines ; 
but after a time he found that 
although we knew no theory of 
electricity and could not dis- 
course on the matter, yet that 
experience on our apparatus for 
nearly three years had taught 
us the way to get the best 
results out of the machines 
that they were capable of 
giving, and that we had learnt 
how to locate an injury in our 
plant as quickly as the plant 
enabled us to locate a foreign 
body in a man. So the three 
of us used to travel the country 
in different directions, doing 


eur best to mend and put 
various apparatus in order, 

Another plant that we had 
the handling of was a big 
Austrian one, found in a 
damaged house in Gorizia, 
Mrs Hollings had the arrange- 
ment of that entirely, and she 
first put it up in a big hospital 
in Gorizia; but it had to be 
removed soon, as the hospital 
was shelled so often, and we 
obtained leave from the Gover- 
nor of the town to put it up 
in a very large hospital in 
Cormons. It was a great suo- 
cess there, and I believe did 
a lot of work. I suppose it has 
gone back to its original owners 
now. 


IX, 


In March 1917, when the 
assistants had become fairly 
proficient, Mrs Hollings made 
up her mind to go and live 
entirely in Gorizia ; she said she 
found it more peaceful and 
soothing, infinitely preferring 
the incessant noise of three or 
four batteries below the garden, 
and the frequent seream and 
bursting of shells in the neigh- 
bourhood, to our pleasant con- 
versation at the headquarters 
of the section at Cormons! 
So we divided up the orderlies 
and cars, and she stayed there 
practically always, until our 
departure from the section, I 
was very much against it for 
some time, as I thought split- 
ting our forces might lead to 
confusion. I think it did at 
times! But her theory was 
that the cases in Gorizia were 
of such an urgent type, that 
the three-quarters of an hour 


that it took us to get in there 
might just make all the differ- 
ence to some men’s lives. In 
this she was right, as she had 
an enormous number of cases 
there, and when we established 
an apparatus in Hospital No. 
86, with two of our members 
te live there, Mrs Hollings’ pres- 
ence was quite indispensable, 
as she looked after their plant, 
as well as doing the work of 
the other hospitals in the town. 
Our house in Gorizia had a 
most convenient roof, and when 
we had time to spare we used 
to lie flat on the top of it, so as 
not to show above the parapet, 
and watch the troops assault- 
ing San Marco and San Ga- 
briele. So near were we that 
we could hear them shouting 
as they ran to the attack. 
San Marco was assaulted again 
and again while we were there, 
but the Italians, try as they 
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might, could not get it; they 
used, with great effort and 
sometimes terrible losses, to get 
half-way up, and rumours used 
to float down to us that they 
had taken it, but they were 
always driven back again. The 
top was practically impreg- 
nable, having machine - guns 
hidden in caves all round; and 
a little Bersagliere officer, who 
had led his men over and over 
again to the assault, told us 
that there was one point be- 
yond which his men simply 
could not go, for they were 
mown down in rows and 
nothing could live. San Marco 
was never taken while we were 
there, but San Gabriele was 
several times, and then lost 
again. We had a very per- 
sonal interest in the taking of 
San Gabriele, The road we 
usually took to pay our daily 
visit to the tunnel at Plava, 
or rather Zagora, was a long 
and a very steep one. We 
were both cowardly about 
hairpin bends and very steep 
gradients. There was a beauti- 
fully flat road which led from 
Zagora along a narrow valley 
to Gorizia, but unfertunately 
it was completely overlooked 
by the Austrian batteries on 
San Gabriele, and so long as 
Gabriele remained Austrian we 
could not go down this road. 
At last one day news got about 
that Gabriele was really taken. 
I murmured at the tunnel hos- 
pital that we thought we would 
try that road that evening, as it 
was so much quicker, No one 
made any remark, so we con- 
cluded that it was open, and 
off we started. We crossed 
the bridge to the other side of 
the river and slowly picked our 





way through the immense 
throng of mules, guns, and 
troops of all sorts, who were 
going up to reinforce the tired 
men who had just rushed 
Monte Kuch with such wonder- 
ful élan, At one place an 
officer signed to us to stop, and 
shouted something that we 
could not hear; we pulled up, 
but not soon enough, and a big 
mertar hidden just below the 
edge of the road went off 
exactly in our ears. Why we 
had not the drum of our ears 
broken I cannot imagine. I 
was sitting on the side of 
the car nearest to it, and had 
my hat whirled off my head, 
but nothing else happened. 
We proceeded quietly, very 
quietly, so as to make no dust, 
and presently came to a turn 
in the road. There we met 
two stretchers with men who 
had just been hit being car- 
ried back to the dressing sta- 
tion that we had passed some 
way back. The valley was 
getting narrower and nar- 
rower, and there were fewer 
and fewer people to be seen. 
We came to a Major of Artil- 
lery standing behind a screen, 
staring up the road with his 
glasses, so we stopped and 
asked him if the road was 
open. He saluted politely, and 
said, “It wasn’t half an hour 
ago, but you might find it so 
now.” By this time, what with 
the fearsomeness of the grey 
rocky sides descending into 
the rushing river and the 
growing and eerie silence, we 
were both beginning to wonder 
whether we should ever get 
home any more, Then the 
protective screens on each side 
of the road ceased, and for the 
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first time for many months we 
were on a read without any 
cover. We felt very lonely, 
and were creeping cautiously 
along, when there came an 
outburst of firing, shrapnel 
overhead and machine-guns 
along the road. You can im- 
agine that we did not stay 
long! The road had bits 
spurting out of it not 100 
yards away, and we backed 
the car more hurriedly than I 
have ever seen a car backed 
before. There was no time to 
turn nor was there room, 50 
we had to back. We passed 
that Major a little way up the 
road. There was no need to 
explain, and we smiled sweetly 
at each other, and continued 
our way; but it was a pity, as 
the road was so much shorter 
and so much safer, if only it 
had been open. Our car chese 
to break down completely 
about ten minutes afterwards, 
and had to be towed home, so 
perhaps it was as well that we 
did not succeed in taking our 
short cut! 

A few days after the flight 
of the Austrians over the Bain- 
sizza Plateau, we received a 
message from the General ask- 
ing us to go up to the new 
ground just taken by the 
Italians, and see whether the 
roads were possible for our ap- 
paratus. So we took our little 
touring Fiat up te sample the 
going for the heavier cars, and 
packed it full of gauze, swabs, 
and thermometers, which we 
knew were much needed by the 
advanced dressing stations. 
We crossed the river half-way 
between Plava and Canale, as 
the usual bridge was down, 
and finding ourselves so far 
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already from our objective, we 
decided to go up by a new 
road that we heard existed 
near Canale. Canale must 
have been beautiful before it 
was destroyed, as it was situ- 
ated on the river itself, with a 
series of bridges connecting 
both banks. There were still 
remains of houses to be seen 
on the bridges, and its position 
was on @ lovely curve of the 
river, with high wooded moun- 
tains on either side. 

The road proved not to be 
finished, so we had to re- 
turn to Plava and go up by 
the wonderful road which the 
Italian engineers had made 
up Monte Kuch: 7} kilo- 
metres of road with fourteen 
hairpin bends, and wide enough 
to take three lorries abreast, all 
made in twenty-one days! It 
was very orowded, and we 
stuck hopelessly at one of 
the bends; a big naval gun 
being towed up by two huge 
tractors had refused to turn 
the sharp corner, and had 
stuck right across the road. 
The only way to move it was 
for one of the tractors to climb 
the steep bank, towing the 
gun with it, and then to 
insert jacks under the gun, 
and once on the balance, to 
put twenty or thirty men to 
swing it bodily round to the new 
direction, with twenty others 
to steady its nose with a rope 
for fear it might possibly over- 
balance. We sat and watched 
this wonderful performance, 
which went off without 4 
hitch, It took about an hour 
and a half, and we remained 
comfortably in our ear and 
ate our luncheon. 

The Bainsizza Plateau is 
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very wild and beautiful, with 

y rocks sticking up out of 
the ground everywhere, There 
obviously had been plenty of 
trees, but they were the usual 
sad sight, all blown to bits and 
the bark all gone, leaving 
them standing white against 
the scorched and furrowed 
ground. The Austrian dug- 
outs looked like so many 
rabbit-burrows up the sides 
of the ravines, and there were 
signs of the enemy’s rapid 
flight at every turn—ammuni- 
tion-dumps, gun-carriages, and 
large heaps of boxes contain- 
ing food; in one place we 
passed they had left two field- 
guns and all their ammuni- 
tion, as well as a traction 
engine. They had been trying 
to get their guns up out of the 
pit where they had been hidden 
when the Italians had fallen 
upon them and captured the 
whole lot, turning the guns 
round and firing them after 
them, 

The next time we came up 
on to the Plateau we found 
the King standing on a hillock 
watching the guns that the 
Italians had taken file past, 
and we stayed and watched 
them too; I think twenty- 
two passed while we were 
there, and the King said that 
many had passed before we 
arrived, 

To return to our first visit, 
which was much the most in- 
teresting one. There was no 
shelling going on as we left 
the mountain to go across the 
Plateau, and it was so lovely 
that we told our Italian driver 
to go steady, because we wanted 
to have time to see the country 
properly. We were going first 





to Baté, and to reach this we 
had to pass a little house 
where the English Ambulance 
had established itself. On our 
way down we saw masses of 
shell-cases of all sizes and 
shapes, and the demon of 
souvenir-hunting toek posses- 
sion of us. We got out and 
picked up quantities, stow- 
ing them into the car. We 
then proceeded on our road, 
and stopped on passing the 
English Ambulance Section, 
to pass the time of day with 
them. We found them much 
worried, as it appeared that a 
camion had been hit not half 
an hour before our arrival on 
the very spot on which we 
had been so happily culling 
souvenirs. They had been 
watching us through glasses, 
and said the read was always 
being shelled, and that the 
Austrians could see every car 
that came along it. The Aus- 
trians were obviously in a kind 
mood the moment we chose to 
play by the roadside! They 
were kind to us all that day, 
because, having to go to 
Zabrdo, the Englishmen were 
good enough to say that they 
would take us in an ambulance 
car, as more likely to escape 
being fired at than our private 
one, which looked like a staff 
car. We had some excellent 
tea with them after we had 
finished our errands to the 
farther hospitals, and then we 
started for Zabrdo with Mr 
Diekenson in his ambulance, 
with a gigantic Red Cross 
flag stretching from the bonnet 
to the back of the car. 

They cheered us by telling us 
that the road was in full view 
of the Austrian line the whole 
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way, but that so far they had 
never been personally fired on, 
though everybody else had! 
We went very fast and bumped 
about wildly, as the road was 
practically non-existent, but 
got there without any mishap. 
We found our Doctor-Major 
whom we had come to see, and 
he seemed much pleased at 
getting the thermometers, 
which he said were very diffi- 
cult to obtain and were broken 
in quantities by the men. We 
were just getting up to go 
when a shell came over with a 
scream and landed plump out- 
side the house, followed im- 
mediately by another that 
spattered stones and other 
things in through thedoor. The 
Major seemed somewhat wor- 
ried, and said it was impossible 
for us to start, so we politely 
sat down again and began to 
make conversation; but the 
shells arrived faster and faster, 
and the Major got up saying 
the house was not safe and we 
must come into a cave a little 
way off. Ido not know what 
the others felt about it, but I 
know I should have much pre- 
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ferred to stay where I was 
under a nice strong doorway 
to running out into the street 
at that moment; but we had 
to do it, and I have seldom 
run so fast. It was lu 
that we did run, as a HE. hit 
the church tower just as we 
all bolted down like rabbits, 
We were followed by a little 
surgeon who had been in the 
fields and had been caught in 
the storm. He was very blown 
and shouting with laughter at 
his escape, After a bit the 
firing died down, and we 
emerged from our shelter and 
gained the car, which had not 
been touched. Mrs Hollings 
confided to me in a whisper 
that she had been hit on the 
ankle by one of the stones 
which had been hurled in at 
the door. We did not mention 
it, as our companions would 
have been so distressed, but it 
made a beautiful bruise. Later 
on one of the big Sanita officials 
heard of it, and came to try and 
find out if she had been 
wounded, but she could not 
say she had, much to the kind 
official’s disappointment. 


x. 


In September 1916 we had 
a visit from a Colonel and a 
Major of the Staff to tell us 
from the General that we had 
been recommended for the 
‘‘ Medal of Valore” for the work 
we had done during 1916. »Of 
course we were much pleased, 
and still more so when, in 
September 1917, quite unex- 
pectedly, the King came and 
presented us with them him- 
self. We have to thank the 


surgeons for their unfailing 
patience and help; we were, of 
course, only amateurs, and al- 
though all of us doing our best, 
we were well aware of our want 
of surgical knowledge and of 
the great gap which stands be- 
tween all amateurs and eet 
fessionals, Still, I think that, 
given perseverance, goodwill, 
and untiring attention to the 
minutest details, any ene can 
learn to be extremely useful to 
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surgeons in finding and locat- 
ing foreign bodies and frac- 
tures. The finding and diag- 
nosis of disease is, of course, a 
totally different matter, and 
this no amateur ought to 
attempt. If we were asked to 
radiograph or radioscope any 
one for suspected disease, we 
always agreed to turn on the 
rays for the surgeon and allow 
him to look, but refused to have 
anything to do with it ourselves 
beyond taking plates, as we 
were well aware how little we 
knew. When first we went 
abroad we intended only to 
manage the apparatus, leaving 
the surgeons to do the screen- 
ing; but we soon found how 
many people there are who 
can see nothing through the 
screen, and when they do see, 
have not the vaguest idea of 
their whereabouts in the hu- 
man body. 

Professor De Cigna, who had 
done a lot of radiography and 
was one of the first Italian 
surgeons we worked for, used 
to show us everything he could, 
normal and abnormal, explain- 
ing fractures to us and helping 
in every way. Dr Sbrozzi, a 
well-known brain surgeon, was 
also most helpful, so that before 
we had been out long we took 
to doing all the screening our- 
selves, as our eyes soon grew 
scoustomed to seeing in the 
dark, 

In Paris we had never 
screened at all, as the radio- 
grapher there was nervous of 
the rays and would never use 
the screen if he could help it. 
He used to say, “If the sur- 
geons want to look, they may 
—I am not going to risk it.” 
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I often wonder how many 
bullets he missed by only radio- 
graphing one portion of the 
man! We over and over again 
found the bullets in such un- 
expected places, One case we 
had, where the bullet had 
entered on the left of the groin. 
We looked everywhere for it; 
for the best part of an hour 
we hunted, and at last gave it 
up. As the man sat up to get 
off the stretcher, I put my 
hand on his left shoulder, and 
there, just under the skin at the 
back, was the bullet sticking 
out in a sharp lump. Every 
one, including the man, was 
much amused. The surgeon 
sent for his knife, painted the 
place with iodine, made a slight 
incision, and out came the 
bullet. I never saw any one 
so delighted as its owner, who 
had evidently been living in 
dread of an abdominal epera- 
tion or something else equally 
unpleasant, 

We were very sorry to have 
to leave, but we were recom- 
mended strongly to keep away 
from the rays for a bit, as our 
hands and eyes had become 
somewhat affected by them. 
So on the 31st September Mrs 
Hollings and I handed the 
command of our section over 
to Mr Pinsent, who had already 
been working some time in 
Verona, and went home. We 
have been asked to try and 
collect another X-Ray section 
and take it up to the Front 
again. This we are most 
willing to try and do, as we 
know how necessary radio- 
graphy is, and what an 
amount of unnecessary suffer- 
ing it saves. 

M 
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CHANGE 


SUMMER in the Sudan had 
been exceptionally hot. After 
a heavy year’s work, inter- 
rupted by constant bouts of 
fever, I was glad to turn my 
face homewards about the be- 
ginning of August, a bodily 
wreck, 

But Fate was unkind. I 
happened to arrive in Eng- 
land simultaneously with a 
heat wave, so that the pleasure 
of feeling cold was denied 
me. Then I had a stroke of 
luck. A friend told me of a 
small tramp steamer that was 
leaving in a few days for the 
Labrador coast. It sounded 
most enticing; the very name 
suggested icebergs and bliz- 
zards. I at once got into 
communication with the cap- 
tain of the tramp, who an- 
swered that he would be glad 
to take me with him as a 
paying guest for the modest 
sum of 2s. 6d. a day —bhis 
ship not being licensed to 
carry passengers. I wired 
back acceptance, and, a couple 
of days later, arrived at Goole 
and embarked in the Harmyn. 
She was a neat little tramp 
of about 500 tons. 

As this happened to be her 
maiden voyage, there were 
several passengers on board 
besides myself. There was a 
retired Master Mariner, part 
owner of the vessel, with a 
nephew—a rather dull youth 
of about fifteen ; another retired 
Master Mariner, taking the trip 
for the good of his health— 
an interesting old man, who 
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had served all his days in 
sailing-ships, and consequently 
had rather a contempt for 
steam; and a cousin of the 
owner, @ marine engineer by 
trade, making the trip for 
the good of the engines, So, 
all told, there were five of us 
in the comfortable little saloon 
aft, in addition to the Master 
of the ship and the two mates, 
Two engineers, with their 
own mess amidships, a cook, 
a steward, eight deck hands, 
and three stokers completed 
the ship’s company. My cabin 
was small but comfortable, and 
the cooking proved plain but 
good, 

The Harmyn was under 
charter to proceed to a fish- 
ing station on the Labrador 
coast, with a load of salt in 
her forehold and coal in the 
after. At the fishing station 
she was to discharge her cargo 
after replenishing her bunkers 
from the coal, and take on 
board a cargo of salt cod 
and carry it to Spanish or 
Italian ports, wherever the 
best price happened to be 
available. Salt cod, under the 
name of Stock Fish, figures 
largely in the menus on 
Friday of good Catholics of 
the Mediterranean races. 

Our start was unpropitious. 
One of the stokers developed 
a sore hand, the result of an 
old wound after his first trick 
below; and as his arm and 
hand swelled up in an slarm- 
ing manner, it was decided to 
put him on shore at Plymouth 
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and obtain a substitute, This 
took some time, and we lay 
in Plymouth all night and 
well on into the forenoon 
next day, when the Master 
eame back triumphant with 
an American —a man who 
apparently lived for the sake 
of grievances, but who could 
stoke. 

At last, about three days 
after leaving Goole, we cleared 
the English Channel, and 
started out across the Atlantic. 
On the whole we were favoured 
with good weather, though at 
times what a liner would call 
a very moderate sea was enough 
to make our small packet jump 
about in a fairly lively manner. 
For the first days I was con- 
tent to loaf about and suck in 
health, read a little, and play 
draughts with the invalid 
Master. I thought I knew 
something about the game 
until I started to play with 
him; but right to the end of 
the trip I never managed to 
beat him, though he tried to 
teach me some of his skill by 
pointing out the fatal mistakes 
I made, and showing me how I 
should have played instead. 

With returning vigour, I de- 
manded work, and it was sug- 
gested that I should trim coal 
below, from the after-hold to 
the bunkers. The skipper was 
distinctly surprised when I 
jumped at the proposal; and 
thenceforward, until the end of 
the voyage, I used to put in 
two good hours a day, clad in 
a suit of overalls lent by one of 
the engineers, shovelling coal. 

There is a very strict eti- 
quette on board ship, that 
master mariners, however ex- 





pert they may be, must not 
interfere in any way, or take 
any part in the navigation of a 
ship on whieh they are tra- 
velling as passengers—except 
on Sunday. So on that day 
alone, both of our passenger 
Masters repaired to the bridge 
with their sextants, and there 
was the solemn spectacle of 
four experts fixing the ship’s 
latitude: for the skipper and 
mate on wateh were also at 
work with their instruments. 

Sunday also provided the 
exception to the rule that we 
were a “dry” ship. After 
dinner a bottle of port was 
passed round once, and sweet- 
hearts and wives were toasted 
with all due solemnity. 

When we were about half- 
way across, weather being calm, 
it was decided to have a speed 
trial. By that time the engines 
had been tuned up, and the 
patent log sufficiently tested 
against distance run according 
to observations. So the two 
English stokers were put on 
duty together, to keep a full 
head of steam, and for the two 
hours the ship’s speed worked 
out at a fraction over 10 knots. 
When it was the American’s 
turn to relieve them, he asked 
that the test might be con- 
tinued throughout his watch. 
To his openly-expressed delight, 
and the disgust of the English- 
men, he got more speed out of 
the ship single-handed, and our 
deep-water record worked out 
to the figure of 103 knots. 

When we were still 200 miles 
off the coast it became dis- 
tinctly colder; and tests of 
water temperature showed that 
we had entered the Arctic or 
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East Greenland stream, that 
washes the Labrador coast, and 
brings down all the ice that 
causes so much trouble in the 
North Atlantic during the early 
part of summer. In the after- 
noon, when still over 100 miles 
off the coast, we sighted our 
first iceberg; and afterwards 
there were always some in 
sight. At 10 PM. it was 
reckoned that we were within 
twenty miles of the group of 
islands for which we were mak- 
ing. Sothe ship was hove to 
in steamer sense—that is, we 
pottered up and down on a 
short beat, waiting for day- 
light. For the Labrador coast 
is not sufficiently frequented to 
be lit up like our coasts at 
home: so far as I know, there 
is not a single lighthouse 
throughout its length. We 
therefore had to make eur land- 
fall by day, and be piloted in. 

At daylight we got under 
way again, and soon raised 
the land. When we were seen 
from the harbour, a beat put 
out to us; one of the men in 
it clambered on board, and 
piloted us in through a narrow 
rock-bound entrance into a 
snug harbour, where we were 
soon moored (a rock bottom 
making anchorage impossible). 

And so we finished our trip 
across the Atlantio—the Har- 
myn’s maiden effert—in ten 
days frem Goole. Just three 
weeks earlier I had been grill- 
ing in the Sudan; now I found 
myself on the other side of the 
Atlantio, with icebergs in sight 
all around, fever and prickly 
heat gone, and new vigour 
infused into me. 

While we were tying up, a 


shore- boat came off to us, 
bringing the manager of the 
company that owned the fish- 
ing settlement. He had been 
warned of my coming, and told 
to make my stay in the coun- 
try as pleasant as possible, 
So now he invited me to move 
from the ship to his house on 
shore, an invitation that I 
gladly accepted, though it 
meant seeing less of my friends, 
the old sea-dogs. As for my 
future plans, they were quite 
unsettled, as plans on a trip 
of this sort ought to be, I 
might go on with the Harmyn 
to the Mediterranean, or go 
down the coast in the mail 
steamer that made a trip once 
@ month during the open season, 
and so home vid Newfoundland, 
But as it would take at least a 
fortnight to unload and reload 
the steamer, I had plenty of 
time in which to make up my 
mind. 

I found the manager’s house 
a comfortable wooden struc- 
ture, built, like the twenty or 
thirty other houses on the 
island, to withstand the bitter 
winter cold that descends upon 
the land from November to 
May. There were two other 
prominent buildings on shore: 
one a hospital run by the Deep 
Sea Mission, with a doctor and 
two nurses in charge; and the 
other the “ bunk-house,” where 
the Company’s men were housed. 
These men are brought up from 
Newfoundland in the spring to 
work at curing the fish, act a8 
general labour party, and 80 
on; and they go back home in 
autumn when the season’s work 
is finished, before the ice closes 
down on the desolate country, 
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The rest of the inhabitants, or 
livires as they are called, stop 
there all year round, fishing 
in summer, and trapping dur- 
ing winter on the mainland, 
whence also they draw their 
year’s supply of fuel, from the 
forests inland, across the ice 
with dog-teams. For nothing 
except a scanty grass and moss 
will grow on that rock-bound 
goast, covered with snow and 
ice for over half the year, and 
exposed to all the violence of 
the Atlantic gales. 

The Peninsula of Labrador, 
bounded on the south by the 
Straits of Belle Isle, and on 
the north by James Bay, has 
a sparse row of settlements 
along its coast. The interior 
is uninhabited, except for a 
small tribe of Red Indians, 
who seem to give no trouble. 
While its coast-line has been 
charted by the Admiralty, its 
interior is practically unex- 
plored. Wherever it has been 
visited, it has been found to 
consist of a rugged plateau, 
dotted all over with lakes. 
Near the coast, as has been 
said, nothing will grow; but 
from about twenty miles in- 
land the country is forest-clad. 

Although the peninsula is in 
about the same latitude as 
Scotland, its shores are com- 
pletely ice-bound for half the 
year, thanks to, or rather be- 
cause of, the East Greenland 
Stream that washes its shore. 
The extreme cold in winter is 
intensified by the violent bliz- 
zards that sweep over the 
country, A Deep Sea Missioner, 
who had stopped on the coast 
throughout the winter, trekking 
between settlements by sleigh 





drawn by dog-teams, told me 
that to be caught out in one 
of these blizzards, far from 
shelter, meant certain death. 
So he paid almost reverential 
attention to advice regarding 
weather indications given by 
men who had been long in the 
country, before starting for a 
long run between habitations. 
But in the latter part of August, 
when I arrived on the coast, 
the climate was not unlike that 
in the north of Scotland, though 
with rather more nip in the 
air at night. When, later, I 
went some distance inland, the 
climate was altogether com- 
parable to that in middle 
Scotland. 

Labrador is under the nom- 
inal government of Newfound- 
land. But where population is 
so thin, and there is more than 
enough elbow-room for all, 
there seems to be no crime, 
and there are no administrative 
difficulties to be overcome. The 
parent country, so far as I 
know, spends no money on the 
coast, and extracts none from 
it in the shape of taxes. Aotu- 
ally, the greatest power in the 
land, or rather along the coast, 
is the Deep Sea Mission, which, 
under the leadership of Dr 
Grenfell, started to do a noble 
work there many years ago: 
esch member of the Mission 
undertaking, among his duties, 
those of doctor, preacher, and 
lawgiver. 

The majority of the popula- 
tion is collected at a few places 
such as the one I arrived at, 
where a company has estab- 
lished a post for the collection 
and shipment of fish. But 
dotted along the coast there 
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are also independent settlers— 
roving spirits who came there 
years ago, took unto them- 
selves Esquimaux wives from 
the north, and reared families. 
Consequently a considerable 
proportion of the inhabitants 
are half-breeds,—a sturdy race 
who seem to combine the animal 
vigour of their mothers with 
the higher standard of intelli- 
gence of their fathers. 

In this strange country, euch 
a thing as a shop, in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, does 
not exist. The Uviéres are 
almost entirely dependent for 
supplies on the companies to 
which they sell the furs they 
have trapped during the winter 
and their catches of fish in the 
summer, And they are much 
more dependent on outside 
sources of supply than an 
average community elsewhere. 
For the country yields them 
nothing except the meat that 
they can shoot or trap, the 
fish that they take from the 
sea, and the timber from the 
forests inland with which to 
build and warm their houses 
and cook their food. Nothing 
will grow on the barren ground 
near the coast, where they live, 
and consequently there is a 
complete absence of herbiv- 
orous, domesticated animals. 
Their only live stock is their 
teams of Huskies, or Esquimaux 
dogs; and these are so wild 
that they can scarcely be called 
domesticated. It is no un- 
common thing to come across 
full-grown men, born on the 
coast, who have never seen a 
horse or cow, or eaten a hen’s 
egg. In fact, the sight of a 
horse would be to them just as 
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strange as a zebra to us. So 
it is literally true that the 
country yields them nothing 
except what they can take from 
the country’s wild life, and 
wood in plenty wherewith to 
build their houses and cook 
their food. 

In their dealings with the 
companies, cash seldom passes, 
for cash is of little practical 
value to them. They barter 
their furs and fish for the 
necessities of life, such as 
clothing, blankets, flour, iron- 
mongery, cordage and gear for 
their boats, powder and shot, 
They can only afford luxuries, 
improve their houses, or go in 
for a better boat, when a 
special stroke of luck comes 
their way, such as a shoal of 
herrings entering their bay. 
Strong drink is practically 
unknown on the coast, unless 
spruce-beer can be called such, 
Coffee is the almost universal 
drink at every meal. 

They are a simple, kindly 
people, living a primitive sort 
of existence, but very much 
their own masters, If they 
miss much, they are also im- 
mune from all the anxieties 
and worries that beset a more 
complicated mode of life. 

Practically, all the cod-fish- 
ing, which is the great staple 
industry of the country, 
done from the typical North 
Atlantic schooner, that was 
made familiar to the world 
by Kipling in his ‘Captains 
Courageous.’ Some of these 
schooners are owned by the 
liviéres, but the majority come 
up from Newfoundland for the 
fishing season, and go back in 
the autumn, In either nse, 
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the fish are brought to the 
trading centres, and there sold 
to the companies, It used to 
be a joy to me to watch these 
schooners come into harbour, 
and pick up their moorings 
or come alongside a wharf: 
the men jumping to their 
work, in spite of heavy oil- 
skins and sea-boots, with ap- 
parently never a command 
being given. Men who ply 
their trade, not in land-locked 
estuaries, but in the broad 
Atlantic, and to whom a 
slowly or badly carried out 
order might mean _ death, 
naturally become exception- 
ally smart seamen. I am 
convinced that, to some small 
extent, our failure to win the 
America Cup has been due to 
the fact that the defending 
yacht has always had a crew 
collected from this breed of 
seamen, while the challenger’s 
crew has consisted of long- 
shoremen without any know- 
ledge of seamanship. And if, 
in the days to come, when 
peace again reigns, any sports- 
man has the ambition to re- 
cover the Cup, he will do well 
to find his crew from among 
these splendid seamen of New- 
foundland and Labrador. 

I spent a very pleasant week 
on shore at the settlement, 
taking part in any work that 
was going on: helping to un- 
load the Harmyn, and then to 
load her; chopping wood, and 
80 on; waxing stronger daily. 
On our island in the Atlantic, 
ten miles from the mainland, 
we had all the advantages of 
living in the clean health- 
laden air of the sea, . with 
none of the discomforts of the 





cramped life on shipboard. 
One day the missionary dector 
took me out in his small cutter, 
to introduce me to an appar- 
ently unsporting but practical 
method of catching cod in cer- 
tain places, known as jigging. 
The jigger consists of a lead 
sinker in the form of a fish, 
about six inches long, with 
two large barbed hooks com- 
ing out of its tail, while the 
fishing-line is attached to its 
head. Having arrived at a 
likely place, where there were 
about ten fathoms of water 
over a bank, we lowered the 
sail and started operations. 
Under instructions, I lowered 
my line until the sinker 
reached the bottom, then drew 
it up clear about a couple of 
fathoms, and attached a toggle 
to the line, to give a good hard 
grip. Then, with my hand 
near the gunwale, I jerked 
the line up with a circular 
swing of the arm, and lowered 
slowly again, repeating the 
operation until a sudden dead- 
weight on the line during the 
upward swing told me that a 
cod, incautiously preparing to 
dine on the lead sinker as it 
flashed through the water, 
had been foul-hooked. Cod 
came fairly quickly, but with 
cod everywhere, living in an 
atmosphere of cod, we didn’t 
keep it up very long. It was 
@ new experience, and, once 
the experience had been gained, 
there was no ‘point in prolong- 
ing the operation. 

On the whole we fared quite 
sumptuously on that island. 
Once a month the mail steamer 
brought up a supply of fresh 
meat and vegetables. With ice 
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to be had for the collecting, 
from stranded bergs around, 
there was no difficulty in keep- 
ing a month’s supply in store. 
Bread was baked daily; and, 
of course, the ubiquitous cod 
figured at most meals, but 
cooked in such an _ infinite 
variety of ways that it never 
palled. A great delicacy to 
which I was introduced was 
known as cod oysters—simply 
cod tongues lightly fried, which 
make a most delicious dish. 
Smoked salmon also figured 
in our bill of fare, for Labrador 
is a great salmon country. In 
early summer they swarm up 
the rivers, where the Indians 
net and smoke them, and then 
trade them on the coast. The 
manager told me that one 
summer, when he had con- 
cluded a deal with an Indian, 
bartering skins for flour and 
other supplies, the Indian 
thrust down his hand inside 
his shirt and drew forth a 
smoked salmon, and presented 
it to him as a token of his 
friendship. As it is unkindly 
said that the liviéres have a 
bath only once a year, and the 
Indians never, it can be un- 
derstood why that particular 
salmon was fed to the dogs. 
The great tales I heard of 
the fishing to be had in the 
rivers on the mainland deter- 
mined my course of action. 
Instead of sailing in a week’s 
time in the Harmyn, I decided 
to wait for the mail steamer, 
due to pass a fortnight later, 
and so have time for a fishing 
expedition. It was too late for 
salmon, which would only be 
found far up the rivers now: 
in any case, not being fresh 
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run they would not be worth 
killing. But the rivers were 
said to abound with trout, 
which give good enough sport 
for any one. And there would 
be the chance of getting some 
duck. Above all, perhaps, I 
was attracted by the chance of 
seeing another stretch of un- 
mapped territory ; and as the 
manager was prepared to do 
everything in his power to 
further my plans, my mind was 
easily made up. 

The first thing to do was to 
arrange for some men to go 
with me. I was strongly re- 
commended to engage Old 
George,—an Englishman who 
had settled on the mainland 
opposite about fifty years be- 
fore, now a trapper by pro- 
fession, and of necessity a 
fisherman in summer,—an am- 
phibious expert, who was just 
as much at home in the bush 
as on the water. A messenger 
sent across to the mainland 
brought him back next day; 
and he at once agreed to go 
with me for the modest sum of 
two dollars a day. As the 
manager had offered me the 
use of a light double-soulling 
boat, I decided that our proper 
number should be four, so that 
we could row in two shifts of 
two each. So I asked Old 
George if he knew of two 
others of the right type to 
accompany us, Yes, said he, 
he could get hold of Bill and 
John, two powerful young 
halfbreeds, whom I would find 
good men. Next, which of 
two rivers to go up, the St 
Mary or the Alexis, equally 
accessible, So far as maps 
went, only their mouths were 
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shown on Admiralty charts. 
Old George desided unhesitat- 
ingly for the Alexis; he knew 
it for twenty miles inland, 
where it was still a good-sized 
river, distinctly larger than the 
St Mary. So that was settled ; 
and finally I arranged that he 
should come across, two days 
later, bringing Bill and John; 
then we would start together, 
certain of no hitch, conveyed 
across to the mainland with our 
boat and stores in the Com- 
pany’s launch. 

There remained the question 
of collecting equipment and 
stores. The Mission lent me a 
gun, rod, and tackle, A tent 
was not necessary; if it was 
fine, we could sleep under the 
stars, feet towards the camp 
fire ; if it rained hard, the boat 
turned upside down would pro- 
vide all the shelter we required. 
Soour equipment was not com- 
plicated. Some blankets, an 
axe and billhook, a few cooking 
pots, mugs, knives, forks, and 
spoons, were all that were re- 
quired; and these were soon 
collected from the Company’s 
store. Then a small keg of 
molasses (the liviéres prefer it 
to sugar), coffee, condensed 
milk, salt, a few dried cod, and 
a chunk of salt pork to insure 
our meals until we became self- 
supporting, biscuit to save the 
trouble of baking bread, com- 
pleted our provisions for the 
trip. Tovary the diet we must 
trust torod and gun, and the 
bilberries with which, accord- 
ing to Old George, we should 
probably find the country in- 
land carpeted. Plenty of to- 
bacco and matches were not 
forgotten. 





Early in the morning of the 
day appointed, Old George ar- 
rived with the half-breeds. I 
liked the look of these sturdy 
men of medium height, with 
open honest faces. And they 
proved good workers. Their 
kit consisted only of ene blanket 
each, and in addition Old George 
had brought a fearsome old 
muzzle-loader of abeut ten bore, 
with a small supply of powder, 
small shot, and balls. Old 
George and his like do not 
waste ammunition on doubtful 
shots. Wher they loose off, 
they are shooting for the pot, 
and will take plenty of trouble 
to make certain of killing. 

Early in the forenoon the 
boat and our stores were loaded 
into the launch, and we set off. 
Before midday we had reached 
a point a mile or two within 
the mouth of the river, beyond 
which the skipper of the launch 
did not like to go, as the estu- 
ary was uncharted. So our 
boat was lowered into the water, 
stores put on board; and, fol- 
lowed by many expressions of 
good luck, we started to row 
into the unknown, while the 
launch turned back. 

it was a gloriously fine day, 
and as we paddled up the es- 
tuary I felt that life was very 
good, And what a comparison 
with my last excursion into 
new country a couple of months 
before, with a string of camels 
and black servants in swelter- 
ing heat! The country at the 
coast was a barren waste of 
rock, but with every mile that 
we advanced inland it became 
more inviting. Five miles in- 
land there was a sprinkling of 
stunted birch; and when, to- 
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wards six o’clock, Old George 
said that it was time to think 
about camping, we were rowing 
between woods of small trees. 
As the estuary was still tidal 
and the water too brackish to 
drink, we coasted close along 
one shore until we saw a small 
stream joining the parent river, 
when we landed and started to 
prepare camp. First of all a 
pile of wood had to be out suffi- 
cient to keep the fire going all 
night. Then one of us started 
to boil water for the coffee and 
cook some cod steaks; this 
first night we were dependent 
on the food we had brought, 
for no duck came our way and 
a trolled minnow had attracted 
nothing. While supper was 
being prepared a heap of spruce 
twigs were collected and spread 
on the ground to a depth of 
sixinches. This makes as com- 
fortable a bed as any healthy 
man can want. Supper, though 
not an elaborate meal, had the 
sauce of hunger and work all 
day in the open to help it down. 
Then we sat round the fire and 
smoked a pipe or two, listening 
to Old George’s trapping ex- 
periences before we rolled our- 
selves in our blankets and went 
to sleep. The stoking of the 
fire throughout the night was 
delightfully automatic—who- 
ever felt cold first woke up and 
threw more wood on, then went 
to sleep again. 

Daylight found us up the 
next morning. Breakfast was 
soon cooked and eaten; and 
by seven o'clock we had 
launched the boat, packed 
our stores on board, and 
started off. By midday we 
reached Old George’s farthest 
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inland — some twenty miles 
from the mouth of the river; 
and as there was a convenient 
stream of water here we 
stopped for dinner, The river, 
which at its mouth had been 
half a mile wide, had now 
narrowed down to a hundred 
yards, but the water was still 
brackish. Soon after we 
started in the afternoon, Bill 
spotted some duck far ahead 
under the river bank. Old 
George at once prepared for 
action by loading his gun 
with No. 5 shot; he said we 
wanted meat, and therefore 
he would shoot first, brown- 
ing them on the water with 
his mighty weapon, and then 
I could fire at them as they 
rose, After all, it was shoot- 
ing for the pot, so I raised 
no objection. We paddled up 
quietly until we were within 
fifty yards of them, huddled 
under the bank, when Old 
George loosed off, knocking 
over three; and as I downed 
one when they rose, we had a 
duck apiece to feast on. 

All afternoon the river nar- 
rowed steadily, and when it 
was time to make camp in 
the evening it was only thirty 
yards wide. At a pinch its 
water could have been used, 
though still slightly brackish. 
But a kindly streamlet 4 
peared just at the right time, 
so we made camp alongside 
it. According to my reckon- 
ing we were now thirty miles 
up the river. While collect- 
ing wood I came upon my 
first mass of bilberries; but 
it was too late to think of 
gathering enough for a stew, 
so I contented myself with 
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eating a few handfuls. Even 
at this short distance inland 
we seemed to have got away 
from the Atlantic influence, 
for the trees were fairly well 
grown, Again it was a fine 
night. After feasting royally 
on the duck, with legs saved 
for breakfast, we turned in 
and were soon asleep. 

Up and under way again 
at seven o'clock, we struck 
our first trouble about an 
hour after our start: shoals 
and sandbanks, through which 
we had difficulty in finding a 
way. At times we all had 
to step overboard into the 
water, ankle deep, and half 
lift the boat over shallows. 
While we were in the middle 
of this sandy wilderness, 
which no doubt constituted 
the true river bar, it started 
to rain,—luck in weather 
could not last for ever. Mid- 
day found us still struggling 
in the shallows; so we only 
halted long enough, sitting 
in the boat, to eat some 
biscuit and cold pork, and 
dip a mug over the side for 
a drink, for all trace of salt 
had now left the water: we 
were in the river proper. At 
last we won through to open 
water, and made good pro- 
gress until evening, when we 
camped in a snug little clear- 
ing. While the others were 
preparing camp I tried my 
luck with the rod, and soon 
got half a dozen nice trout. 
And from this point onwards 
the fishing was as good as 
any man could desire. As 
there was every appearance 
of more rain to follow during 
the night, we carried the 





boat up to our camp fire, 
and, turning it upside down 
on a prepared cradle of logs, 
had a dry though somewhat 
cramped home to sleep in. 
As for wet feet and cloth- 
ing, we did not trouble 
about that; it seems to have 
no effect on one when sleep- 
ing in the open, provided it 
is not too cold. 

We started off about the 
usual time next morning. 
Clouds had cleared off during 
the night, and the day was 
gloriously fine and, later, quite 
warm, Whether the rain of 
the previous day, or the warm 
sunshine, was responsible, I do 
not know, but we were infested 
by swarms of mosquitoes and 
sand-flies for the first time. 
They seemed a regular plague 
to me; but Old George, with 
the licence of the “oldest in- 
habitant,” said that this was 
nothing to the torment that 
one had to endure earlier in 
the year, any distance in from 
the coast, and particularly in 
June, when the air was thick 
with dog-flies that bit you, 
deer-flies that stung you, and 
the minor pests that we were 
now enduring. If all that he 
said was true—and his infor- 
mation always proved very 
correct—I should not advise 
any one to go to Labrador in 
June just for the sake of the 
salmon-fishing. 

We had a good open stretch 
of water all that day, the river 
occasionally opening out into 
miniature lakes, and we pushed 
ahead well. Again Old George 
was successful in bagging some 
duck that he stalked on foot 
through the wood; and at the 
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midday halt, in spite of mos- 
quitoes, I caught a dozen trout, 
so that we were plentifully 
supplied with food. According 
to my reckoning, we were now 
fifty-five miles inland. 

There is one decent trait 
about the mosquitoes and sand- 
flies of Labrador: they knock 
off work at sunset, and leave 
one quite undisturbed at night, 
unlike their relatives of tropi- 
cal countries. On the whole, 
it is better to be worried by 
day when one is up and 
about, doing something, than 
at night. 

Up to this point the river 
had been flowing through com- 
paratively flat country, amidst 
almost continuous woods of 
pine since we passed the coastal 
limit of tree growth. But 
we had not got far beyond 
Fifty-five-mile Camp when the 
character of the country and 


of the river began to change. 


The country became more 
broken, with hills standing up 
here and there; and the course 
of the river became steeper 
and obstructed by miniature 
rapids, or rattles as Old George 
called them, and progress be- 
came slow. Some of the 
rattles we negotiated by wad- 
ing and lifting the boat over; 
but at others there was noth- 
ing for it but to portage 
through the forest—in places 
using the axe to clear a way. 
It was hard work, and as the 
result of a long day’s toil I 
reckoned we had only pro- 
gressed five miles when, in 
open water again, we camped 
for the night. But we had 
one great stroke of luck to 
cheer us up. When we were 
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halted at midday, in the 
middle of a portage, a seal 
crawled out of the water, on 
to some rocks below, to sun 
itself. I was surprised to see 
one so far up-stream, and in 
this instance Old George's 
local knowledge was lack- 
ing: he could not say if it 
was usual or not. But he 
decided to bag it; so, loading 
that wonderful old gun of his 
with ball, he made ao circle 
through the wood until oppo- 
site the seal and had an easy 
shot. The speed with which 
he then scrambled along the 
river bank, to intercept the 
body at the next rattle, was 
very creditable for a man of 
seventy, as he said he was, 
Bill, whe had run down to his 
assistance, carried it back. It 
was soon skinned and cut up 
into joints, which were then 
tied to a rope and trailed in 
the water. Twelve hours’ 
soaking, Old George said, to 
wash out the fishy flavour, 
would make it as tasty as bear 
steak. I never sampled bear 
steak, but there was no ques- 
tion about the tastiness of that 
seal meat; we dined next day 
on seal steak, and for several 
days it figured at every meal 
in ene form or another, and 
proved most excellent. 
Throughout this day of hard 
work it had rained at intervals, 
and during the evening heavy 
rain fell continuously, I thought 
that Old George’s woodoraft 
would be severely tested in 
getting a fire lit, but to him it 
was simple. First he collected 
a pile of wood of all sizes, 
ranging from billets six inches 
in diameter to mere twigs. 
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Then he cut a long strip of 
bark off a well-grown birch, 
and pulled off the inner fibre. 
This, being very resinous, gave 
a strong flame, by which he 
got his twigs to burn; these lit 
larger sticks, and so on, until 
finally we had a roaring fire of 
logs to warm us in our soaking 
clothes. 

We had named our camps, 
as we came up the river, by the 
mileage that I reckoned we had 
travelled from the coast. So 
this camp, after our struggle 
through the rattles, was called 
Sixty-mileCamp. As it turned 
out, it was our last camp up 
the river, and we renamed it 
Base Camp. 


The next morning was 


brilliantly fine—it seemed to 
be very nearly the rule that 
wet and fine days alternated— 
and we pushed off full of hope 


of making good progress. But 
hope died out when, on round- 
ing a bend, we came to another 
rattle, not very difficult but a 
good half mile long, over which 
we tracked the boat with diffi- 
culty. Midday found us a very 
short distance above Sixty- 
mile Camp, with more bad 
water ahead. So we held a 
council of war, and decided to 
leave the boat where it was, 
carry our possessions back to 
Sixty-mile Camp as a Base, 
and the next day explore well 
ahead on foot. 

As we got back to camp 
fairly early in the afternoon, 
Bill and John set to work to 
build a wigwam, while Old 
George went off with his gun 
in search of duck, and I fished. 
In a remarkably short time the 
half-breeds had built a very 
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creditable structure, in the 
shape of a candle-extinguisher, 
about ten feet in diameter, well 
thatched with birch branches. 
It proved quite a comfortable 
sleeping-house for the nights 
we spent at Base Camp, and 
was nearly rain-tight. 

My fishing was fast and 
furieus, and I only stopped 
when I had caught so many 
trout that to continue would 
have been senseless slaughter. 
Having still plenty of time 
before sunset, I next set to 
work to collect bilberries, and 
with them concocted a novel 
dish, the recipe for which would 
run as follows: To stewed 
bilberries add about 25 per 
cent of molasses, and roof over 
with toasted biscuit ; serve hot 
or cold. It was at once named 
Wigwam Tart, voted a com- 
plete success, and figured at 
most of our meals in future, 
whenever one of us had enough 
time to collect the berries. 

The next day we started 
early from Base Camp, carry- 
ing sandwiches of biscuit and 
seal meat, and tramped up the 
river. The going was slow 
over the rough ground at the 
side of the river, or in its bed. 
After three hours’ tramp, in 
which time we covered no more 
than six miles, it became evi- 
dent that the river was no 
longer of any use as a help 
for transport, as it consisted of 
one continuous series of rattles. 
So we turned back. On the 
way, Old George suddenly 
pointed to nothing in particular 
on the ground, and said, “ Black 
bear; it will be worth while to 
follow it for a bit;” so we 
struck off along its track. Un- 
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like native trackers, he could 
explain what he saw and the 
deductions that he drew from 
the signs, so that I had 
an interesting little lesson 
in tracking under conditions 
totally dissimilar to those I 
had been accustomed to. After 
following the track for about 
a mile, Old George said it was 
no good going farther: the 
bear was a traveller, and there 
was no saying how far it might 
go before it stopped. So we 
gave it up. 

On our way to Base Camp 
we picked up the boat, that 
had been left the day before, 
and took it back with us. Thus 
ended our journey inland. 

The following day, to get a 
general view of the country, I 
climbed a hill about 500 feet 
high that lay a mile or two 
from camp. As it was a glori- 
ously clear day, I was able to 
see a wonderful expanse of 
country: looking backwards, 
the undulating wooded country 
through which we had passed, 
with the river only visible 
where it widened out into 
lakes; ahead, more broken 
country, with ridges and swells 
typical of foothills, the river 
occasionally appearing as a 
silver streak as it wound away 
westward until lost to view in 
the virgin forest, where, almost 

. certainly, none but Red Indians 
had set foot; then, after forest 
merged into background, a 
faint blue line in the distance 
—the “height of land,” or 
plateau, of which I had heard 
so much. With luck favouring 
greatly, I might have set foot 
upon it: at any rate I had 
seen it. It was some small 
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consolation to realise that it 
was still so far away, that 
there was no temptation to 
make an effort to reach it in 
the time at my disposal. 

We spent a couple of days 
at Base Camp, fishing and 
shooting, leading a healthy 
outdoor life with great con- 
tent. The trout were as good 
to eat as they were to catch; 
duck occasionally came our 
way; and there was always 
wigwam tart. But we never 
saw another seal. 

We packed our traps into 
the boat and left Base Camp 
with much regret, five days 
before the date on which I had 
arranged that the launch 
should come to the mouth of 
the river to pick us up ; with 
five days in which to come 
down the river, we were able 
to take it comfortably easy; 
particularly as the acquaint- 
ance that we had made with 
the river on. the way up saved 
us much of the searching for 
channels that had taken so 
much time, and the clearing 
of portage tracks was so much 
to the good. 

During our last days at Base 
Camp, and for the whole run 
down-stream, we were favoured 
with exceptionally fine wea- 
ther. No rain fell, and in the 
sun, during the day, it was 
pleasantly warm. There was 
a distinct autumnal nip in the 
air at night; but that only 
made sleep in the open air all 
the more invigorating. Natur- 
ally we made use of the camps 
we had formed on the way up 
the river. 

On the afternoon of the fifth 
day after leaving Base Camp 
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we reached the coast. As 
sleeping in the open, on bare 
rocky ground, had no attrac- 
tions, and the temperature was 
distinctly lower close to the 
sea, we asked for and obtained 
house-room from a settler who 


lived there. There, rolled up 
in our blankets, we slept 
well enough on the floor, 


though it seemed strange at 
first to be within four walls 
after a fortnight in the open. 
We handed over the remainder 
of our stores, including some 
trout, to the owner of the 
house, who feasted us royally 
on fresh bread (his wife’s bak- 
ing), cod, and pork, helped out 
by our contributions. When, 
next morning, I wanted to 
pay him something for put- 
ting us up, he wouldn’t hear 
of it: we were his guests, and 
there was nothing more to be 
said about it. 

In the morning, when the 
launch appeared in sight, I 
paid their wages to Old George, 
Bill, and John, so that they 
sould go straight home down 
the coast, if they liked. But 
all three elected to cross with 
me in the launch, and spend 
their money at the Company’s 
store, in buying various things 
that would be usefal to them 
during the ooming winter. 
Well, indeed, had they earned 
their pay; never before or 
since, during wanderings in 
the wilds, have I had a more 
cheery, handy, or willing trio 
to travel with. 

A hail brought the launch 
in to the settler’s wharf; we 
said good-bye to him, and an 
uneventful run took us back 
to the comparative civilisa- 
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tion of the Company’s settle- 
ment, 

The mail steamer was due 
next day, but I was not fated 
to go up the coast in her after 
all. In the afternoon a trail 
of smoke to the south indi- 
cated the approach of a 
steamer, and a boat was sent 
out to meet her and pilot her 
in, in case she wanted to call. 
When presently, with pilot on 
board, she rounded the head- 
land and entered the harbour, 
all interest was centred on her: 
for the arrival of a steamer 
without previous warning was 
an event. Why was she call- 
ing? what was her destina- 
tion? and—why was she so 
deep in the water? The 
manager at once put off to 
her; and I, as a privileged 
guest with nothing to do, 
went with him. She was a 
small Norwegian tramp, of 
about 300 tons, bound down 
the coast for a cargo of fish. 
The previous afternoon, the 
carpenter, when sounding the 
wells, had found a lot of 
water in her. The bilge-pump 
had not been able to make any 
impression on it, nor could the 
hand-pumps do more than pre- 
vent it inoreasing fast. They 
had been able to prove that 
the leak was in the after- 
hold, which was full of coal; 
and thereafter the crew had 
not had a wink of sleep, 
some working at the pumps, 
while others laboured at dig- 
ging out the coal and piling 
it on deck to get at the leak. 
But they had not yet suc- 
ceeded, and were about played 
out, and saw no prospect of 
reaching their destination 
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farther north, Therefore they 
had put in to the nearest 
harbour shown on the chart 
for help. The manager at 
once gave orders for two 
schooners lying alongside the 
wharf to be moved out; and 
as soon as she was berthed in 
their place, a strong crew of 
Company’s men was put on 
board to clear that _ hold. 
Being at a loose end, I worked 
with them. Towards mid- 
night the coal had been far 
enough removed to disclose 
the leak—a jagged tear of 
about a square inch, right in 
the bottom plating, through 
which the water was spout- 
ing hard. At once a wooden 
plug, roughly whittled to the 
shape of the tear, was driven 
into it, and what had been a 
fountain of water was reduced 
to a trickle. The bilge-pump, 
by morning, had dried the 
ship. 
There remained a decision 
about what the tramp should 
now do. Sea law apparently 
decrees that, in a case of this 
sort, a commission of three 
master mariners can decide 
whether a ship is seaworthy or 
not. So it was settled to wait 
until the mail steamer arrived, 
when her captain, with the 
captain of the tramp, and the 
owner of a schooner who held 
a master’s gertificate, could 
pronounce a verdict. When 
the mail steamer arrived, it 
was her captain who quite took 
charge of the proceedings ; said 
that the place where the leak 
was should be boxed off with 
iron plates, the box filled in 
with concrete, and steel wedges 
driven between the plates form- 


ing the box and the ship’s ribs, 
With these patchwork repairs 
carried out, she would be gea- 
worthy enough to do the 
voyage up the coast to New- 
foundland, where she could be 
dry-docked ; but not seaworthy 
enough to cross the Atlantio, 
This decision, then, was written 
out at length and all the mem. 
bers of the commission signed 
it. Now as the tramp was 
bound for repairs to the same 
destination as the mail steamer, 
I asked her skipper if he could 
take me with him as a passen- 
ger, and he at once agreed, 
Then, as I was not leaving by 
the mail steamer, and happened 
to be a qualified civil engineer, 
I was appointed to see that 
the patchwork was well and 
truly built. This was only a 
matter of a few hours’ work, 
with the help of the Company’s 
blacksmith. To complete the 
formalities, I was asked to give 
a certificate that the repairs 
had been carried out in a 
workmanlike manner; and was 
presented, also as a formality, 
with a fee of ten dollars, for 
which I gave a receipt, to be 
duly filed with the rest of the 
documents, I presented this 
regal fee to the Deep Sea 
Missioner, who looked upon it 
as a most munificent and un- 
expeeted donation. 

A few hours after the mail 
steamer left, the tramp was 
ready for sea again, and her 
coal was loaded back on board. 
I said good-bye to the mamager 
and the others that I had got 
to knew so well, and, truly 
sorry to leave that happy com- 
munity, put to sea in the little 
tramp. 
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We had a comfortable run of 
two days up the coast to St 
John’s, where the tramp was at 
once dry-docked, and a patch 
riveted over the tear. How it 
had happened remained a mys- 
tery. But she was quickly 
made fit for sea again, and 
set off down the coast, to 
pick up her cargo of fish for 
the voracious Mediterranean 
market. 

I had hoped to find some un- 
conventional means of return- 
ing from Newfoundland to 
England, in tramp or sailing- 
vessel; but nothing was im- 
mediately available, and I could 
not wait indefinitely. So, fin- 
ally, 1 was compelled to take 
passage in an Allan Liner, and 
finished my round trip in pro- 
saio fashion. One trip in a 
liner is very like another. We 
had reasonably good weather 
for the time of year, reasonably 
good food, and there was a 
sufficiency of good company on 
board. So the seven days that 
it took us to reach the Clyde 
passed pleasantly enough. We 
reached the Mull of Cantyre 
about midday, but all hope of 
having a good view of the Firth 
was blotted out with the land- 
scape by thick fog, through 
which we had to grope our 
way. It was past midnight 
before we dropped anchor at 
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the Tail of the Bank; and 
there she had to lie for the rest 
of the night, for the fog that 
had been thick in the Firth 
was a solid wall up the river, 
and the pilot declared that it 
was impossible to take a liner 
up under such conditions, So 
I left the ship in the early 
morning at Greenock, and my 
seven weeks’ trip was over. 
I had gone in search of health, 
and I hadfound it. There was 
no need to weigh myself to 
prove it; but out of curiosity 
I did so, and found that during 
those seven weeks I had put 
on 35 good pounds, 

Labrador is not so inacces- 
sible as it sounds. To those 
who desire good fishing, and 
are prepared to put up with, 
or even enjoy, rough life in 
the open, I can unreservedly 
recommend such a trip as I 
made. The country has a 
rugged charm of its own, from 
its rock - bound, ice - studded 
coast to that “ height of land” 
that I saw but did not reach ; 
its air has the magio of health 
in it; and all who live on the 
coast, from the humblest fisher- 
man to the lords of creation in 
the shape of company managers 
and Deep Sea Missioners, ex- 
tend the hand of welcome to 
the stranger who so rarely 
enters within their gates. 
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‘“NOT UNDER FULL ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL.” 


THAT some denizens of the 
Empire take less kindly to 
British rule than others is an 
understood thing; and the 
great British Public is dimly 
aware that there are locali- 
ties. in which the inhabitants 
not infrequently signify their 
disapproval by shooting guns 
or poisoned arrows at the 
officers who are sent to ad- 
minister government. This 
story happened some years 
ago in a district of which 
not one in ten thousand has 
ever heard; consequently its 
name is of no interest. It 
lies alongside one of the great 
rivers of the world, and is not 
very far from one of the prin- 
cipal government stations in 
that particular Protectorate. 
The inhabitants were most 
unpleasant people. They pre- 
ferred human meat to any 
other dish—white, if possible. 
They did no work, paid no 
tribute, and spent most of 
their time and energy in 
stalking the Political Officer. 

Several good men and true 
had fallen victims to their 
cunning; but at the moment 
they were being governed by 
an officer who had not only 
contrived to win their respect, 
but had managed to survive 
several years among them. 
This, however, did not pre- 
vent their amiable efforts to 
cause his demise; though, from 
the fact that they had dubbed 
him “The White Father,” 
the attempts on his life 
were only made by the least 


regenerate of this collection of 
“bad hats.” Into their midst 
had recently come a second 
Political Officer, a keen and 
energetic assistant named 
Phipps. Him they neither 
feared nor honoured, so that 
his movements were dogged 
with patient regularity, and 
he had already escaped by 
the skin of his teeth more 
than once. In honour to him 
let it be said that his energies 
were deterred not one jot, for 
by such men is the British 
Empire served, 

It so happened that towards 
the end of the dry weather 
Phipps had reason to visit 
one of the least openly hostile 
portions of the district to in- 
quire into various malpractices, 
and, if possible, to collect some 
long - owing tribute. Liuulled, 
perhaps, by a sense of false 
security (there had been no 
open attempt to murder him 
for nearly five weeks), he was 
only accompanied by an escort 
of seven native policemen ; and 
with this little band he sallied 
forth on his country’s business. 

For several days all went 
well. The people were sur- 
prisingly amenable to law and 
order, and he was beginning to 
fancy that their evil character 
had been somewhat exagger- 
ated. Travelling leisurely from 
village to village, he had nearly 
reached the end of his journey, 
and had collected quite a large 
amount of tribute, when word 
reached him that there had 
been a particularly ugly murder 
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in one of the villages that he 
had already visited. Being in 
the neighbourhood, he decided 
to return at once and endeavour 
to bring the offenders to book ; 
so he gave the order to break 
up his camp and to turn back. 

A tiring march brought him 
at sundown to the site of his 
camp that morning, and there 
his tent was pitched. He was 
but six miles from his destina- 
tion, 80 a message was sent to 
the headman, ordering him to 
report himself the following 
morning. Having seen the 
messenger depart for Gidan 
Sama—for that was the name 
of the village—he superintend- 
ed the grooming and feeding 
of his pony, then bathed and 
dined, and after smoking a 
contemplative pipe, retired to 


Next morning he arose be- 
times, and having breakfasted, 
busied himself with correspond- 
ence while awaiting the head- 
man. As that worthy had not 
cast up by eight o’clock, he 
decided to seek him in his 
lair; so leaving his camp in 
charge of three armed con- 
stables, he rode slowly towards 
Gidan Sama, accompanied by 
the remainder of his police and 
his interpreter. He took his 
revolver, some sandwiches and 
a flask in his haversack, and 
at the last moment slipped a 
box of fifty cartridges in as 
well. How he was to bless 
that precaution shortly, he was 
naturally not to know at the 
time. 

The country was undulating 
and covered with spear-grass, 
which at that time of year was 
not very high. Numerous 
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large boulders were dotted 
about, and here and there sad- 
looking trees struggled for ex- 
istence. The path was narrow 
and winding, so that the party 
had to walk in single file. Of 
shade there was none, and as 
the heat was increasing every 
moment progress was slow. 
After a couple of hours of 
unpleasant going, Phipps called 
@ halt on the top of a hill from 
which he could see Gidan Sama 
lying a mile or so below him in 
the valley. Slipping off his 
pony he got out his field-glasses 
and scanned the village, which 
struck him as being completely 
deserted. No living creature 
could be seen, and no smoke 
was issuing from the houses. 
Such behaviour, coupled with 
the non-appearance of the head- 
man, aroused his suspicion ; so 
after a short rest he and his 
escort started slowly down the 
hill. Not a soul was to be seen 
anywhere; the country lay 
quiet and sweltering under a 
cloudless sky. When within 
half a mile from the village 
one constable ran on ahead to 
spy out the land, but met 
Phipps at the entrance to the 
village with the same tale. 
A slight movement in the 
grass behind him attracted the 
man’s attention, and he pointed 
excitedly. Next moment he 
collapsed, transfixed by several 
arrows. Phipps lugged out 
his revolver, but his pony sud- 
denly plunged and upset him ; 
then struggling to its feet again 
galloped away with an arrow 
sticking out of its chest. The 
fall undoubtedly saved its 
rider’s life, for a dane-gun was 
fired from the scrub just as he 
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fell, its miscellaneous charge of 
old nails and pot-legs whistling 
harmlessly over his head. Pick- 
ing himself up, he called to his 
escort to make a dash for the 
nearest house, which they 
reached in safety, dragging 
with them their wounded com- 
rade, and accompanied by a 
perfect hailstorm of arrows. 
Hastily barricading the door 
against their enemies, they 
took stock of their surround- 
ings. 

Their plight was certainly 
desperate: four men against 
an unknown number of blood- 
thirsty cannibals. Tom, the 
interpreter, had not appeared, 
but none had any doubt of his 
fate. 

They had but four carbines 
and a revolver with which to 
defend themselves, and a very 
scanty stock of cartridges. 
The house was of mud, with 
a thatched roof; the walls 
were fortunately thick, but 
were pierced by three small 
windows, from which, how- 
ever, they could command all 
the approaches, Taking the 
carbine from the stricken man, 
Phipps placed two constables 
at the largest window, which 
was of sufficient size to admit 
@ man’s body, while he and 
the remaining policeman each 
guarded one of the small 
windows, determined to sell 
their lives dearly. 

The wounded constable be- 
gan to suffer the most exoru- 
ciating paroxysms as the poison 
from the arrows took effect, and 
finally expired in awful agony. 
Arrows were striking the walls, 
and one or two found their way 
through the windows, but with- 
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out doing any damage, Each 
man fired two shots in the sup- 
posed direction of the enemy, 
who had remained completely 
invisible in the grass; but they 
dared not fire more than that, 
as ammunition was very pre- 
cious. At this moment Tom 
sorambled in through the large 
window unhurt, and said that 
he had seen no one, but could 
hear sounds that indicated a 
very large number of pagans. 

“Do you think you could 
get through to Lungwana?” 
eagerly asked Phipps. 

“T oan try, sir,’ was the 
reply. 

Hastily the Englishman 
scribbled a note to the Super- 
intendent of Police at Lung- 
wana (the capital of the 
province), begging him to come 
to his aid with all speed; then 
wishing the native good luck, 
sent him through the window 
on his hazardous journey, As- 
suming that he got safely away 
—which he did not dare to 
hope—no relief could possibly 
reach them for at least twelve 
hours at the very earliest, so 
they prepared for a long stern 
fight. 

Encouraged by their silence, 
the pagans, after a perfect 
shower of arrows, commenced 
to shout taunts caloulated to 
drive the Mohammedan con- 
stables mad with rage; they 
bade them come out and be 
slaughtered like pigs, and de- 
scribed exactly what their fate 
would be. A few, bolder than 
the rest, made a rush to try 
and break in the door, but 
were brought down by the fire 
of the defenders. This sobered 
them for a while, and they 
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remained hidden, firing their 
arrows from time to time; but 
evidently hoping that their 
victims, maddened by lack of 
food and water, would sooner 
or later try to rush out of 
their sanctuary. 

Four hours later a chance 
arrow killed another police- 
man, fortunately almost in- 
stantaneously. An hour after 
that piercing yells from with- 
out told them that the camp 
had been sacked, and three 


II, 


Twenty miles away, at 
Lungwana, it had been a 
hot day—one of many; 
but with evening came a 
fresh life-bringing breeze that 
blew up the river. Dusk 
was falling rapidly as two 


Englishmen were walking home | 


across the golf links, at peace 
with the whole world. As 
they reached the first of the 
bungalows, Warrington — the 
Commissioner—took his friend 
by the arm and invited him 
to have a drink before going 
on to a Bridge party. The 
other assented, and _ they 
passed together into a sur- 
prisingly pretty garden where 
chairs had been placed in 
front of the house. Both 
paused to put on their coats, 
for the evenings are apt 
to be chilly after the in- 
tense heat of the day, then 
sat down while Warring- 
ton’s boy handed whisky-and- 
soda. 

Conversation flowed slowly 
in easy channels, Home, 
Bridge, golf, a new pony— 
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bleeding heads hurled into the 
open proclaimed the fate of its 
guardians. Towards evening 
several further attempts to 
rush the house were beaten 
back, the defenders’ rifles levy- 
ing a good toll upon their foes ; 
but eventually that which they 
had anticipated and dreaded 
happened, and a flight of blaz- 
ing arrows lodged in the roof, 
setting fire to the thatch, which 
began to burn furiously. The 
end was perilously near now. 


all the subjects, in fact, that 
come most naturally to hard- 
worked officials at the end 
of the day. After a while 
Hughes got up to go to his 
Bridge, and Warrington walked 
with him down the path. At 
the gate they met a native 
sergeant of police and a 
ragged blood-stained creature 
in a faded khaki shirt and 
trousers. The sergeant saluted 
as the Englishmen approached, 
and waited. 

“Hallo!” exclaimed War- 
rington, “I seem to know 
that ape. Where the deuce 
did I see him last?” 

“Well, sergeant?” 
Hughes. 

“This man bring book for 
you, sir.” 

Hughes took the message 
and turned back towards the 
chairs, where a lamp was 
burning; Warrington signed 
to the natives to follow, and 
accompanied him, 

“Good God!” gasped 
Hughes, when he had read 
the note. “Look at that!” 


asked 
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Warrington read it, sat 
down, and looked very grave. 

“Where did you leave Mr 
Phipps?” he asked, 

Tom—for it was he—drew 
near and told his tale. He 
had managed to escape from 
the village, and had travelled 
as fast as he could to the 
river; but there he had been 
delayed for some time before 
he could find a canoe to take 
him across. It was nearly 
eight hours since he had left 
Gidan Sama. 

“T must go at once, War- 
rington,” said Hughes. ‘Ser- 
geant, double down to bar- 
racks; turn out all the men 
not on duty. Parade at once 
in marching order; tell the 
Sergeant - Major to issue a 


hundred rounds a # man, 
Quickly, now! Where’s Mr 
Watson?” 


“His boy says he has gone 
to the bank, sir.” 

“Send for him one time, 
then!” 

‘‘Can I do anything?” asked 
Warrington; then turning to 
Tom, who was plainly at his 
last gasp, said, “Here, my 
lad, you go to barracks and 
sleep. Come to me in the 
morning.” 

“Yes,” said Hughes; “find 
Watson if you can, and tell 
him to hurry. Then will you 
ask the ‘Commodore’ to tell 
the Dorothy to take us across 
at once. She ought to have 
steam up still, as she only 
arrived this afternoon. See you 
on the wharf!” he added as he 
ran towards his bungalow. 

With marvellous rapidity 
Hughes, who was an old 
campaigner, changed out of 
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flannels into his uniform, and 
jumping on his pony, cantered 
down to barracks, followed b 
his cook, who had hastily put 
some food into a haversack. 
At the barracks he found 
Inspector Watson changing 
for dear life, while the police 
were rapidly assembling and 
getting ready. In less than 
an hour from the time the 
news was received, a force, 
consisting of two officers and 
sixty constables, fully equipped 
and provisioned, had doubled 
down to the wharf, and were 
impatiently awaiting orders 
to embark on the big stern- 
wheeler Dorothy. The Com- 
missioner and the “Commo. 
dore””—as the senior officer 
of the Protectorate Maritime 
Service was nicknamed—were 
waiting for them, while the 
white engineer and his native 
crew were getting ready to 
convey them across the river 
as quickly as they could. 

“Well done, Hughes!” ex- 
claimed Warrington. “You 
have been quick! Pray God 
Phipps is still holding out!” 

“*¢Commodore,’” gas 
Hughes breathlessly, “will 
you tell them to take us about 
five miles down-stream to that 
market on the other side, That 
will only give us twelve miles 
to do.” 

“Right-oh, my lad. I'll 
take you there myself, All 
ready, Quartermaster ?” 

‘“‘ All ready, sir!” shouted 
voice from the sun-deck of the 
steamer. 

“On you go then, Hughes!” 
and at the word the police 
clambered aboard. ‘Got your 
ponies with you?” 
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“Yes, they’re in the steel 
canoe alongside.” 

“Right! Come along then,’ 
oried the “Commodore,” “Cast 
off there!” and amid the cheers 
of a small excited crowd that 
had assembled to see them off, 
they started down-stream at a 
pace that made the steamer 
rock and quiver from stem to 
stern. 

“Now, my lads,” said the 
sailor, “you go and tuck in! 
My steward has got some 
food for you,” and thanking 
him for his forethought, they 
gratefully complied. 

Almost before the Dorothy 
had come to a_ standstill 
alongside a small village, the 
policemen were scrambling 
ashore and lining up on the 
beach. The ponies were landed, 
and with three valedictory 
toots from the syren to wish 
them God-speed, they started 
on their twelve-mile march. 
The road was narrow but 
good, and the rising moon 
made matters easier, so that 
they had nine miles to their 
oredit by midnight. Resum- 
ing their march after a halt 
of ten minutes, they ap- 
proached Gidan Sama with 
greater caution, only to find 
it empty. Fearing the worst, 
they searched the village, and 
quickly found the burnt - out 
hut. Three blackened corpses 


that were identified as having 
been constables lay among the 
débris, while outside thirty or 
so silent forms showed that 
the defenders had not died 
easily. 
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‘“* My God, they have made a 
fight of it!” exclaimed Watson. 
‘‘T wonder where the other 
bodies are. You say there 
were five of them altogether?” 

“Let’s hope Phipps wasn’t 
taken alive,’ answered the 
Superintendent. “God help 
him if he was!” 

Nothing further could be 
done until morning, so the force 
rested, a few scouts searching 
for any clue that would show 
them the whereabouts of the 
natives, Presently the body 
of the fourth constable was 
carried in, an arrow sticking 
out between his shoulders: he 
had been found half a mile 
from the village in the grass. 

‘“‘That’s four,” said Hughes. 
“‘I wonder where Phipps can 
have got to; he evidently tried 
to get away.” 

Morning brought no further 
evidence; so, heavy hearted, 
Captain Hughes decided to 
make for the district head- 
quarters, twenty - five miles 
away, and consult the senior 
Political Officer. After that, 
no doubt, arrangements would 
be made for suitably avenging 
Phipps’s death. 

Starting at daybreak they 
made a rapid march, and were 
met by the surprised Deputy 
Commissioner, who had heard 
nothing of his subordinate’s 
plight. The remainder of the 
day was spent in resting and 
concocting plans for their fut- 
ure movements, and at evening 
news came that the pagans 
had taken to the hills above 
Gidan Baro, 
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Three evenings later a weary 
trio were stitting under the 
flagstaff at Jaki, the head- 
quarters of this delectable land, 
while over their heads the 
Union Jack flapped languidly 
in the faint breeze. The day 
had been appallingly hot, and 
many and various things had 
happened since the news of 
the pagans’ whereabouts had 
been received. 

Said Saunders, the Deputy 
Commissioner, to the others— 

“By rights that flag should 
be at half mast, but I don’t 
like to put it there.” 

“No more do I,” said the 
Doctor. ‘Somehow, I fancy 
Phipps is still alive.” 

“TI don’t,” answered Hughes. 
“We would have heard some- 
thing of him by now. Any- 
how, we’ve avenged him.” 

“ By Jove, we have!” agreed 
the others. 

The tale of that revenge is 
another story ; but let it suffice 
to say that the pagans had 
been shown the error of their 
ways with extreme thorough- 
ness, The pelice had encoun- 
tered them in their lair, had 
surrounded them, and had very 
properly wiped almost all of 
them out of existence. In- 
spector Watson with twenty 
constables was picking up the 
pieces and bringing in the 
prisoners ; and the others had 
returned to headquarters sick 
at heart at the death of Phipps, 
but otherwise well pleased at 
the manner in which his mur- 
derers had been dealt with. 
The strange feature of the 


whole affair was that while 
admitting—almost gleefully— 
the slaughter of the seven 
police, the prisoners with one 
accord swore that the white 
man had escaped alive. Never- 
theless, it was only the Doctor, 
who was the latest arrival from 
home, who cherished even the 
faintest hope that this might 
be true. 

As the sun gradually began 
to dip, drinks were brought 
out and pipes lit; while 
the massacre of Gidan Sama 
and its sequel were discussed 
from every point of view. At 
length even the Doctor was 
compelled to admit that the 
chances of Phipps having 
escaped were few and far be- 
tween. Saunders got up to 
refill his glass, but set it 
down again with a bang. 

“T say, you fellows,” he 
cried, “look at those horse- 
men! There is something 
damned funny about them!” 

A little group of white- 
clad horsemen was visible a 
mile away across the plain, 
which lay below the hill on 
which the station was built. 
They were riding slowly—three 
very close together, and others 
in pairs at an interval all 
round, almost like an escort. 

“They are holding some one 
in the middle there. Boy, 
bring my glasses!” 

“By Jove!” he added, as 
he focussed his glasses on the 
group, “it’s a white -man! 


It’s———” 
‘‘White man come! Phipps 
come |!” 


come ! Phipps 
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screamed an excited police- 
man, rushing up. 

“Gad, it is!” shouted Saun- 
ders. ‘ Boy, pony—quick!” 

The Doctor rushed to his 
house for brandy and band- 
ages, shouting meanwhile for 
while from the 


his pony, 
police lines yells arose on 
all sides. Saunders remained 


glued to the spot, glasses to 
his eyes, 


“Hughes, I believe he’s 
alive! Have a look.” 
“Yes...” agreed Hughes 
dubiously; “that’s never a 
deader! Here come _ the 
ponies.” 


The trio mounted and gal- 
loped down the hill hell-for- 
leather, while behind them 
panted a dozen excited con- 
stables on foot. The leading 
horsemen seeing them spurred 
forwards, shouting that the 
white man lived! 

“Tally-ho!” screamed the 
Doctor, racing to be first up. 

As they came nearer, they 
saw Phipps seated on the 
centre horse, supported on 
either side by a white-clad 
native. He had lost his hel- 
met, but had bound up his 
head with a turban which 
protected him from the sun. 
He was certainly alive, but 
obviously weak, for he waved 
his hand feebly to them in 
greeting. 

“Thank God you're alive, 
old chap!” shouted Saunders, 
shaking him warmly by the 
hand. “We all thought those 
infernal pagans had got you.” 

“How are you, old man?” 
yelled Hughes. “Are you 
hurt?” 

“No,” replied Phipps, smil- 
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ing weakly; “only damned 
tired.” 

“Now clear out you two!” 
gasped the panting Doctor, 
who had arrived a bad third. 
“This is my palaver! Drink 
this, Phipps,” he added, fore- 
ing some brandy between his 
teeth. “ Feel better?” 

Tenderly they brought him 
to the station, where the 
Doctor examined him and re- 
ported him none the worse, 
but quite worn out. His suc- 
courers came in for a magnifi- 
cent reception from the police 
(whom they more usually met 
only on the strictest profes- 
sional terms), second only to 
that accorded to Phipps him- 
self; and there were few 
prouder men in the Protector- 
ate’ than those dusky scally- 
wags. To the Sheikh who had 
brought him in Saunders spoke 
in the vernacular— 

‘‘Oh, Muri Baku, thou hast 
indeed done well. Thy deeds 
will be written to the Govern- 
ment, so that they may suit- 
ably reward thee.” To which 
the venerable scoundrel re- 
plied— 

“Oh, Master, thou art our 
White Father, and it behoveth 
us to succour thee and thy 
friends. Let there be no talk 
of reward, though perchance 
some of the past may be for- 
gotten. Rest assured that I 
and my people reverence the 
Great White Race, and will 
never err again!” 

“Damned eyewash!” re- 
marked Saunders to Hughes. 
“Tf your slops hadn’t been on 
the war-path, he’d have outed 
Phipps sure as eggs are 


eggs!” 
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Later in the evening Phipps 
had recovered sufficiently to 
tell the story of his adven- 
tures, which were, briefly, as 
follows :— 

When the hut started burn- 
ing, they opened a very rapid 
fire on the pagans; but when 
the third constable was hit, 
he decided that it was time 
to go. He and the other 
constable clambered out, and 
escaping through the smoke 
lay hidden in another hut 
until it was quite dark. Then 
they took to the grass to try 
to reach Lungwana, but were 
discovered, and the policeman 
was killed. Phipps emptied 
his revolver into his pursuers 
and took to his heels, but 
losing his way got completely 
bushed. After three days 
wandering about, he eventu- 
ally came to the village be- 
longing to Muri Baku. Then, 
thinking that the game was 
up, he walked boldly in and 
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confronted the Sheikh, assuring 
him that he was quite prepared 
to be killed, but that the Sheikh 
would die first in a very un- 
pleasant manner at his own 
hands: a revolver pointed at 
that gentleman’s chest backed 
up his argument, What was 
his surprise when the Sheikh 
assured him that he was a 
friend of the Government, and 
after giving him food, pro- 
duced a bed, and said that he 
would escort him to Jaki per- 
sonally in the morning. Fear- 
ing treachery, Phipps hardly 
slept a wink, and in the 
morning started off with the 
Sheikh. The long ride, after 
his three days’ exposure, proved 
too much for him, and he 
fainted several times. But the 
Sheikh treated him with the 
greatest kindness, and event- 
ually supported him in his 
arms for the last stage of the 


journey. 
M. H. M. 
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THE MAN FROM THE CLOUDS. 


BY J, STORER CLOUSTON. 


PART I. 


XI, A NEAR THING. 


BEING an optimist has com- 
pensations. Indeed, it would 
need to have, for no virtue has 
ever landed any one in more 
damnable scrapes than op- 
timism has landed me. But 
before the crash comes it does 
help to keep one happy. 

Next morning, after that 
nasty night, I was singing in 
my bath and full of wild hopes; 
the fact being that a new and 
consoling way of looking at 
things had suggested itself in 
the very act of shaving. 

“They are afraid of me!” 
I said to myself. 

After a night’s sleep the 
adventure by the shore had 
grown perhaps a little blurred 
in some of its details, I wished 
I could see that curved thing 
rising against the night sky a 
trifle more distinctly in my 
mind’s eye, so that I could 
take my oath in court it was 
a weapon. Still, I remained 
perfectly assured I had been 
attacked, and the sustaining 
conclusions I now drew were, 
firstly, that “they ” (whoever 
they were; and I tried to keep 
an open mind on that point) 
were so afraid of me that they 
were ready to stick at nothing 
to lay me out; secondly, that 
they were afraid to tackle me 
by day, but had to choose a 
dark night and a lonely place; 





and thirdly, that with such a 
splendid chance it must have 
been nerves that made them 
bungle it. 

‘‘People in that state of 
mind will do something or 
other to give themselves 
away,’ I thought hopefully. 

In this confident state of 
mind I came down for break- 
fast. My host, I found, was 
staying in bed after his night’s 
vigil, and my hostess was 
daintier and more inaccessible 
than ever. After breakfast I 
reflected for a little over a 
pipe, and then I asked her for 
a bit of lunch to put in my 
pocket, and told her I was 
going for a long walk. She 
got the lunch and gave it me 
without wasting a superfluous 
word, and off I set. 

It was a breezy morning 
with a lot of thin cloud in the 
sky, and a ruffled sea; cool and 
stimulating; the very day for 
a walk. I followed the exact 
reute we took the night before, 
trying to identify such land- 
marks as rises and falls in the 
ground, and sharp curves in 
the shore and farms close to 
the coast; but I found it was 
practically impossible—every 
feature seemed so utterly al- 
tered in daylight. My object 
was to find the spot where I 
had been attacked, and at last 
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I had to be content with know- 
ing that it must have been one 
of three or four places where 
the feature of a low oliff im- 
mediately under the turf was 
to be seen. 

At one such place there was 
a long stretch of wall following 
the shore-line, which could have 
given shelter for any one to 
stalk me practically from the 
start. At another I noticed 
a farm close by, and from this 
an assailant could easily have 
slipped down to the beach and 
run back again, At a third 
the configuration of the rocks 
was such that it would have 
been simple for him to have 
waited below the bank till he 
heard us coming, made a noise 
to bring me down, and then 
gone up above without ex- 
posing himself against the 
sky. In fact, one could 
draw no definite conclusions 
at all. 

Besides, there was the very 
distasteful alternative (and the 
more plausible it seemed the 
more distasteful it grew) that 
there might well have been 
two people in it; one—who 
might have followed me, the 
stone-thrower; and the other 
—who might, for instance, 
have been patrolling the shore 
from the opposite direction, 
the attacker. 

Suspicious as I had felt at 
the moment, I shrank from 
this alternative, and in justi- 
fication I asked myself— 

“Why didn’t she use her 
pistol, and be done with it?” 

But, on the other hand, it 
was a most extraordinary 
coincidence that her father 
should have passed that spot 
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certainly within three or four 
minutes previously, and that 
he should have seen no sign of 
my enemy. So far as I could 
remember the length of time 
I had spent groping among 
the rocks, it was just possible 
for Mr Rendall to pass by and 
for the other man then to 
begin his work of decoying 
me, but certainly it was an 
unpleasant coincidence. 

And finally there was a last 
alternative: that I might have 
been mistaken in thinking I was 
actually assailed, and instead 
of that But what other 
conceivable explanation could 
there be? I tried hard, but 
could think of none. 

With the flame of optimism 
burning now somewhat low, 
I kept on following the shore 
till I was well past the scenes 
of both my night adventures, 
and had come to the little 
sandy bay with the huddle of 
low grey farm buildings just 
clear of the tide. I found 
Peter, senior, painting his boat 
on the shore, and hailed him 
cheerfully with the same old 
guttural accent. 

“ Painting your boat, I see,” 
said I. 

He gave me a long look and 
one word. 

“Aye,” said he, and went 
on painting. 

It struck me at once that he 
was even more wary and more 
reticent than before, but I was 
determined to extract some 
information. 

“T have been guarding you 
against the Germans! Last 
night I patrolled your coast!” 
I informed him with great 
enthusiasm. 
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He looked at me rather 
ouriously, I thought, 

“Did ye see anything?” he 
inquired. 

“T thought I did; but ach! 
how can one be sure in the 
dark?” 

“Tt’s no easy,” he agreed. 

“Then you have tried too, 
my friend?” 

“ Aye,” he admitted, splash- 
ing on the paint. 

“Were any of your family 
patrolling last night?” 

“No,” said he courtly. 

“Who was guarding this 
part here?” I asked, 

“T dinna ken.” 

I wondered, but I saw that 
there was not much more to be 
learned here. He had denied 
that any of his household were 
out, for what that was worth, 
and at that I bade him good 
morning and turned back. 

I fell to walking more and 
more slowly, and at last I 
stopped and decided to accom- 
pany my thoughts with a little 
lunch. The boundary wall at 
this point ran close to the edge 
of the rocks, and was rather 
higher than usual, I thought 
for a moment of sitting down 
and lunching under its lee, and 
then I noticed that it was very 
loosely built of large beach 
boulders, and that the off-shore 
breeze was whistling through 
it like a sieve; so I decided to 
descend to the sheltered beach 
andlunch there. That decision 
saved my life. 

I clambered down, chose a 
rock to sit behind, and was just 
putting my hand in my pocket 
for my packet of sandwiches, 
when “crack!” — something 
whistled close to my head, and 
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smacked against a ledge behind 
me. “Crack!” again, and the 
smack this time resounded from 
the rock beside me. At the 
third “crack!” I was flat on 
my face behind that rock, and 
my hand was in another pocket. 
It brought out something more 
to the point than sandwiches. 

I had a pretty good idea by 
this time where the shots were 
coming from, and I risked a 
quick rise of my head to make 
quite sure. I just had time to 
see a flash through one of the 
holes in the wall, and down 
went my head again as a bullet 
smacked once more upon the 
ledge behind. Yet another 
shot followed, and seemed to 
miss everything, for I heard no 
sound of lead on stone, and 
then up went my head and 
hand together, and I was 
covering that bit of wall with 
my own revolver. I saw that 
my enemy was no very dead 
shot, and I meant to risk his 
fire and snap at the flash 
through the wall. I knew I 
could get quite near enough 
his peep-hole to startle him, 
and after I had sprinkled the 
near neighbourhood of that 
aperture for five or six seconds, 
I thought it probably odds 
against his keeping his head 
sufficiently to do much aiming, 
To be quite candid, I must con- 
fess that it was a soothing 
sensation to feel I was the 
better man with a gun, and 
that I should have been in a 
proper fright if it had been the 
other way about. One hears 
a good deal of discussion on 
the quality of courage now- 
adays, and there is my own 
small contribution. 
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The seconds passed, my finger 
on the trigger and my eyes 
glued to the largest crevice I 
could spy in that wall, but there 
was never another flash or 
crack. And then it suddenly 
struck me that the man might 
be moving down the wall to 
get a shot at me from another 
angle. As usual I acted on 
impulse, and this time I think 
correctly. Scarcely had the 
thought struck me than I was 
up and rushing forward to the 
shelter of the grass bank where 
the rocks began. There, quite 
safe but rather cramped, I 
crept along parallel to the wall 
for about a hundred yards. 
And then I jumped up, charged 
the wall, and brought half of 
it down as I hurled myself 
over. As my feet touched the 
ground I looked in both direc- 
tions, very nearly simultan- 
eously, and saw—nothing. 

Whether in that first in- 
stant I was more disappointed 
or relieved, I should be afraid 
to say; but as soon as I had 
had a few seconds to think, my 
one feeling was disgust that 
the fellow had given me the 
slip. I took to my heels and 
ran along that wall first in one 
direction and then in the other, 
but there was not a sign of 
a living creature. And the 
sickening thing was that by 
this time he might have done 
one of several things—headed 
away from the shore at top 
speed as soon as he ceased fir- 
ing, in which case he would be 
far enough by now, or lain 
down in one of the several 
fields of corn near by, or crossed 
the wall farther along and 
hidden among the rocks; and 
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it was quite impossible to guess 
which. I pondered over the 
problem for a few moments, 
and then decided that as it was 
perfectly hopeless to search the 
corn or the beach, I would risk 
it and hasten inland on the off- 
chance of getting a clue, so I 
chose a grass field and set off 
across it at a trot. 

The ground rose for about 
fifty yards and then fell sharply, 
and as I topped this rise I 
came right on to a familiar 
figure. It was my friend Jock, 
and he seemed unusually ex- 
cited—almost, in fact, intelli- 
gent. 

“Stranger!” he gabbled, 
pointing in the direction I was 
going. “Jock seen stranger!” 

I followed his dirty finger, 
and a couple of hundred yards 
or so ahead I spied a figure 
strolling along a by-road— 
rather ostentatiously strolling, 
it seemed to me. 

“Thank you, Jock,” said I, 
“you're a good man! Here’s 
your half-crown!” 

I dropped to a walk now, 
and by the time the stranger 
and I met I think I looked 
about as cool as he did. It 
was Mr O’Brien, as I had 
guessed at the first glance. 

“Been for a walk?” he in- 
quired. 

“Having a stroll along the 
shore,” said I, 

He started a little and looked 
at me hard. 

“Hullo!” said he, “I could 
have sworn you talked like 
foreigner the last and first time 
I had the honour of meeting 
you. Were we both sober, do 
you think?” 

I in turn looked at the man 
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keenly. If his surprise was 
not genuine, it was as good a 
bit of acting as I ever saw, on 
or off the stage, and it was 
exactly the most disarming 
thing he could possibly say. 
Indeed, it turned the tables on 
me completely, and it was I 
who was new left in the posi- 
tion of having something awk- 
ward to explain away. 

“Tt must have been the 
weather,” I said lightly. ‘I’m 
never drunk before lunch.” 

“And be damned if I get the 
chance at any time of day! 
You've heard of my sad com- 
plaint, eh?” 

“No,” said I, “I’m afraid I 
haven’t. Nothing infectious?” 

He gave one of his unpleasant 
hoots of laughter. 

“Lord, you think I’m a re- 
spectable member of society 
then? Good for you; keep on 
thinking it—but you'll have to 
keep away from my friends!” 

“Tt takes me all my time to 
keep clear of my own,” said I. 

His narrow eyes seemed to 
approve of me. 

“You’re not Irish?” he in- 
quired. 

“No; I’ve enough to answer 
for without that.” 

“You ought to be,” said he. 
“You've got some wit. Damn 
the English, and double-damn 
the Scotch! Well, we’re evi- 
dently both going in the 
other direction, so good-bye to 
you!” 

What was I to make of this? 
What was to be thought of the 
whole morning’s adventure? 
Only one thing was perfectly 
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clear to me,—that I had a 
very dangerous, very deter- 
mined, and very artful enemy 
in this island—or, almost cer- 
tainly, several enemies, and 
that instead of the hunter I 
had become the hunted. They 
might fear me, but they cer- 
tainly did not fear to attack 
me whether by day or night. 
Had I sat down behind that 
trellis-like wall as I intended, 
I shivered a little to think of 
my fate. I should have been 
shot at twelve inches’ range, 
and that would have been the 
end of my spy-hunt. I began 
to realise that it was much 
longer odds on my being dead 
within the next forty-eight 
hours than on my getting on 
the tracks of that oilskinned 
man, 

And then as I was walking 
back thinking these none too 
cheery thoughts, something put 
the parachute into my head. 
I had not thought of it before 
since the first night when I 
hid it. It took me a little time 
to get my bearings, but I found 
my way to the clover field at 
last, and then made for the 
low wall, with the bed of rank 
grass and docken leaves be- 
neath it. I hunted up that 
wall and down that wall, but 
never a sign of the parachute 
was there. 

‘“‘That is how they’ve bowled 
me out!” I said to myself. 
‘They have heard by this time 
of the missing. balloon; then 
they found the parachute, saw 
that the dates coincided, and 
spotted me!” 


——— 
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XII, THE KEY TURNED. 


When I got back I felt very 
little inclined for society. I 
passed through the hall as 
quietly as I could, went 
straight up to my room, and 
heaved a sigh of relief when 
the door was safely shut be- 
hind me. Perhaps my adven- 
tures had been following a 
little too quickly on the heels 
of one another ; anyhow it was 
quiet which I craved at that 
moment, It was a reposeful 
room, scented with honey- 
suckle, and for a few minutes 
I enjoyed an unwonted sen- 
sation of peace; and then my 
eyes chanced to fall on the 
chest of drawers. I stared for 
@ moment, and then bent over 
the lock of the upper drawer, 
that drawer which concealed 
the mythical uniform coat, 
with the important mythical 
papers in the pocket. 

There could not be a shadow 
of doubt as to what had hap- 
pened. The lock had been 
taken off and put in again 
since I last saw it. And now, 
of course, my hosts knew as 
well as I did that no uniform 
coat had ever lain there, and 
consequently that their guest 
had never worn one. 

I had meant to slack, but 
this situation obviouslyrequired 
some thinking over, so I lit a 
pipe, threw myself down on the 
bed, and began. 

“Bowled out again!” I 
thought. ‘At the rate the 
wickets are going down the 
innings must be dashed near 
over. They’ve found out my 
German accent was a fake, 
they’ve discovered the para- 


chute, and know I neither 
landed from a British cruiser 
nor a German submarine, and 
now they know that I lied 
about that coat. 

“And what is my own 
score? By Gad, I don’ 
honestly think I’ve made a 
single run! I have no idea 
whether these discoveries have 
been made by people in league 
with one another, who pool 
their knowledge, or whether 
my enemies only know part of 
all this, and if so, which part. 
However, that matters less 
since they know enough to 
shoot at sight. 

‘‘ Furthermore, I don’t know 
which of them are my enemies, 
or how many there are, or in 
fact any dashed thing about 
them. Therefore——” 

At that point I fell fast 
asleep. My late night, the 
long morning in that stir- 
ring air, and the excitement of 
two missed-by-a-hair’s-breadth 
murders, had trundled me out 
again. The last wicket was 
down, and the innings over as 
I slept. The one bit of luck I 
did have was not setting the 
bed on fire with my pipe. 

It was about three o'clock 
when I went up to my room. 
It was 6.10 when I was awak- 
ened by a sharp click. I opened 
my eyes and looked stupidly all 
round the room, There was 
absolutely nothing to be seen 
there. Then with a strong 
presentiment I jumped up and 
tried to open the door, It was 
as Isuspected. I waslockedin. 

My hand went to my hip- 
pocket and found my revolver 
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all right. They had not ven- 
tured to try and get at that. 
Then I began to wonder why 
the key had not been turned 
sooner. 

“Something has just hap- 

ed to make them lock the 
door,” I thought, and there- 
upon I went to the window 
and looked out. 

My room faced right down 
the island, the north shore to 
the right—the scene of all my 
adventures, the sheltered south 
shore to the left. Craning my 
head to the left I could just 
spy a small vessel of the 
trawler or drifter type lying 
close inshore. She seemed to 
be flying a white flag —it 
might have been the white 
ensign at the distance. And 
then I got a glimpse of three 
or four figures walking towards 
the house, and one of these 
wore a white cap. 

“Now we shan’t be long!” 
I said to myself, ‘“ But what 
the dickens does it all mean?” 

About ten long minutes 
passed before I heard voices 
and footsteps on the stairs. 
The lock clicked again, the 
door opened, and there steed a 
square-shouldered man in dark 
blue, with three gold rings on 
his sleeve, and a familiarly 
firm mouth and pair of steady 
eyes. For an instant I could 
scarcely believe my own eyes, 
and then I knew that it actu- 
ally was—of all people—my 
own cousin, Commander John 
P, N. Whiteclett, R.N., whom 
Thad last heard of two years 
befere the war when he was on 
the Hast Indies station. And 
behind him I caught a glimpse 
of Jean Rendall. There may 
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have been others, but all I was 
conscious of was her eager face, 
the eyes brighter than ever, 
and the lips a little parted in 
tense excitement. 

My cousin Jack spoke first. 

“ Geod Lord, you of all 
people, Roger!” 

“My dear Jack!” I oried, 
and then I checked myself 
and shut that door. 

“ Well,” said my cousin, with 
more candour than politeness, 
“T always thought you would 
end in jail, Roger, and you've 
had a dashed near squeak this 
time, let me tell you. What 
new form of lunacy have you 
bust out into?” His eye fell 
on my revolver. “And what 
are you doing with that thing ? 
If it’s going to be suicide, let 
me fetch in a witness before 
you begin. I hate being found 
alone with a bedy.” 

“Is that your ship?” I de- 
manded. 

‘“‘She’s one of em. I’m boss 
of a few dozen of these floating 
palaces at present. In fact 
we're a patrol, and I’ve caught 
you red-handed on my own 
beat, and what I want to know 
is what the devil are you doing 
on it? Not trying to elope 
with that little bit of fluff, I 
hope, because I can assure you 
she doesn’t love you in the 
least, Roger.” 

“You mean well, old thing,” 
I said; “but you've guessed 
wrong as usual, Jack. Take 
me to your ship, for the Lerd’s 
sake, and I’ll tell you the whole 
yarn there.” 

“These good people probably 
expect a bit of explanation,” he 
suggested. 

“The Rendalls? Not yet! 

oO 
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XII, THE KEY TURNED. 


When I got back I felt very 
little inclined for society. I 
passed through the hall as 
quietly as I could, went 
straight up to my room, and 
heaved a sigh of relief when 
the door was safely shut be- 
hind me. Perhaps my adven- 
tures had been following a 
little too quickly on the heels 
of one another ; anyhow it was 
quiet which I craved at that 
moment, It was a reposeful 
room, scented with honey- 
suckle, and for a few minutes 
I enjoyed an unwonted sen- 
sation of peace; and then my 
eyes chanced to fall on the 
chest of drawers. I stared for 
@ moment, and then bent over 
the lock of the upper drawer, 
that drawer which concealed 
the mythical uniform coat, 
with the important mythical 
papers in the pocket. 

There could not be a shadow 
of doubt as to what had hap- 
pened. The lock had been 
taken off and put in again 
since I last saw it. And now, 
of sourse, my hosts knew as 
well as I did that no uniform 
coat had ever lain there, and 
consequently that their guest 
had never worn one. 

I had meant to slack, but 
this situation obviouslyrequired 
some thinking over, so I lit a 
pipe, threw myself down on the 
bed, and began. 

“Bowled out again!” I 
thought. ‘At the rate the 
wickets are going down the 
innings must be dashed near 
over. They’ve found out my 
German accent was a fake, 
they’ve discovered the para- 


chute, and know I neither 
landed from a British cruiser 
nor a German submarine, and 
now they know that I lied 
about that coat. 

“And what is my own 
score? By Gad, I don’ 
honestly think I’ve made a 
single run! I have no idea 
whether these discoveries have 
been made by people in league 
with one another, who pool 
their knowledge, or whether 
my enemies only know part of 
all this, and if so, which part. 
However, that matters lese 
since they know enough to 
shoot at sight. 

“ Furthermore, I don’t know 
which of them are my enemies, 
or how many there are, or in 
fact any dashed thing about 
them, Therefore 2 

At that point I fell fast 
asleep. My late night, the 
long morning in that stir- 
ring air, and the excitement of 
two missed-by-a-hair’s- breadth 
murders, had trundled me out 
again. The last wicket was 
down, and the innings over as 
I slept. The one bit of luck I 
did have was not setting the 
bed on fire with my pipe. 

It was about three o'clock 
when I went up to my room. 
It was 6.10 when I was awak- 
ened by asharp click. I opened 
my eyes and looked stupidly all 
round the room. There was 
absolutely nothing to be seen 
there. Then with a strong 
presentiment I jumped up and 
tried to open the door, It was 
as I suspected. I was locked in. 

My hand went to my hip- 
pocket and found my revolver 
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all right. They had not ven- 
tured to try and get at that. 
Then I began to wonder why 
the key had not been turned 
sooner. 

“Something has just hap- 
pened to make them lock the 
door,” I thought, and there- 
upon I went to the window 
and looked out. 

My room faced right down 
the island, the north shore to 
the right—the scene of all my 
adventures, the sheltered south 
shore to the left. Craning my 
head to the left I could just 
spy a small vessel of the 
trawler or drifter type lying 
close inshore. She seemed to 
be flying a white flag —it 
might have been the white 
ensign at the distance. And 
then I got a glimpse of three 
or four figures walking towards 
the house, and one of these 
wore a white cap. 

“Now we shan’t be long!” 
I said to myself. ‘“ But what 
the dickens does it all mean?” 

About ten long minutes 
passed before I heard voices 
and footsteps on the stairs. 
The lock clicked again, the 
door opened, and there steed a 
square-shouldered man in dark 
blue, with three gold rings on 
his sleeve, and a familiarly 
firm mouth and pair of steady 
eyes, For an instant I could 
scarcely believe my own eyes, 
and then I knew that it actu- 
ally was—of all people—my 
own cousin, Commander John 
P. N. Whiteclett, R.N., whom 
Thad last heard of two years 
before the war when he was on 
the East Indies station. And 
behind him I caught a glimpse 
of Jean Rendall. There may 
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have been others, but all I was 
conscious of was her eager face, 
the eyes brighter than ever, 
and the lips a little parted in 
tense excitement. 

My cousin Jack spoke first. 

“Geod Lord, you of all 
people, Roger!” 

“My dear Jack!” I oried, 
and then I checked myself 
and shut that door. 

“ Well,” said my cousin, with 
more candour than politeness, 
“T always thought you would 
end in jail, Roger, and you've 
had a dashed near squeak this 
time, let me tell you. What 
new form of lunacy have you 
bust out into?” His eye fell 
on my revolver. “And what 
are you doing with that thing ? 
If it’s going to be suicide, let 
me fetch in a witness before 
you begin. I hate being found 
alone with a bedy.” 

“Is that your ship?” I de- 
manded. 

‘“‘She’s one of ’em. I’m boss 
of a few dozen of these floating 
palaces at present. In fact 
we're a patrol, and I’ve caught 
you red-handed on my own 
beat, and what I want to know 
is what the devil are you doing 
on it? Not trying to elope 
with that little bit of fluff, I 
hope, because I can assure you 
she doesn’t love you in the 
least, Roger.” 

“You mean well, old thing,” 
I said; “but you've guessed 
wrong as usual, Jack. Take 
me to your ship, for the Lerd’s 
sake, and I’ll tell you the whole 
yarn there.” 

“These good people probably 
expect a bit of explanation,” he 
suggested. 

“The Rendalls? Not yet! 
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Wait till you’ve heard every- 
thing yourself. Tell ’em then, 
if you like—but I don’t think 
you will.” 

He looked at me curiously. 

“Well,” said he, “let’s be off 
then, Don’t you even want to 
say good-bye?” 

“‘T’ll send them a Christmas 
card,” I said. 

“What, after all the trouble 
they’ve taken to round you up?” 

“Do you mean to say they 
sent for you?” 

“Rather! Urgent wire.” 

The prospect of facing my 
grim host and his disdainful 
daughter struck me forcibly as 
less pleasing than ever. 

“Come on!” I said. 
going-to bolt!” 

We went downstairs and out 
of the front door like a couple 
of burglars, The Commander 
did not appear to relish this 
performance particularly, but I 
went first, and he had to keep 
pace with me, 

At the door we found the 
escort provided for me, and 
very surprised they looked as 
they follewed us to see their 
Commander so unaccountably 
intimate with his captive; but 
fortunately there was no sign 
of the laird or his daughter. 
I looked round once, and felt 
sure I saw a well-known slip 
of a figure standing against 
the weather-beaten wall of the 
old mansion gazing after us 
—with what sensations? I 
wondered very much. 
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“When did they wire for 


you?” I asked. 

“Somewhere round about 
midday.” 

“And what did they say?” 

“‘They’?” repeated my 
cousin. ‘Why drag in the 
fair Miss Rendall? Her father 
did the wiring—at least I 
presume 80,” 

“ Assuming he did, what did 
he say?” 

“Suspicious stranger come 
to Ransay — gave incorrect 
account of himself. That 
was the gist of it. Oh, he 
used the word ‘urgent,’ I re- 
member,” 

“Incorrect account? That 
was probably after they had 
picked the lock of my drawer 
and had something to go 
upon,” . 

Again my cousin looked at 
me curiously. 

“This sounds interesting,” 
he said, and quickened his 
stride. 

We reached a little unfre- 
quented pier and jumped into 
the drifter’s boat. Sitting in 
the stern, I looked over my 
shoulder with very mixed feel- 
ings at the receding shores of 
the island of Ransay. It had 
baffled me, made a fool of me, 
nearly murdered me; but after 
all it had saved my life when 
the odds were a million to one 
against me, and it had crowded 
into that life the four most 
exciting days and nights I had 
ever spent. 


XIII, ON THE DRIFTER. 


My cousin led me into the 
small deckhouse that served 


as his cabin when he was 
aboard. Through the windows 
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we could see the afternoon 
gradually fading into evening 
and the western sky turn 
crimson, 88 we ploughed our 
way up winding sounds be- 
tween the low-lying isles. 

He produced a flask and a 
couple of bottles of soda-water, 
lit his pipe, saw that door 
and windows were safely closed, 
and leaned over the table. 

“Now,” said he, “how the 
devil did you get to this place? 
That’s the first question. They 
told me some yarn about a 
parachute, which I take it was 
really a hair net or a lobster 


”» 
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“Tt wasn’t,” I interrupted, 
“it was a parachute, and I 
landed in it. Do you mean to 
say you hadn’t heard of my 
disappearance in a runaway 
balloon ?” 

“What!” he exclaimed. 
“Are you the same Merton? 
I noticed the name, of course, 
but do you mean to tell me 
they’re giving away R.N.V.R. 
commissions as promisouously 
as all that?” 

“They give ’em to the pick 
of young England’s manhood,” 
I assured him, “The idea is 
to make the Navy into a real 
live force, capable of originality 
and enterprise.” 

He grinned. 

“They’ve struck the origin- 
ality all right,” he admitted ; 
“but, Lord, the time that will 
be wasted court - martialling 
you fellows! However, let’s 
hear the whole yarn from the 

ning.” 

I began at the snapping of 
the cable, and teld him my 
adventures faithfully down to 
the moment when he unlocked 
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my bedroom doer. He only 
interrupted once or twice to 
get some point or other clear, 
and then when I had finished 
he leaned back and looked at 
me hard across the table. 

“Roger,” he said, “I’ve 
known you long enough and 
well enough to know that you 
are not a deliberate liar, but 
I hope you'll forgive my say- 
ing that this is a damned 
tough bullet to chew.” 

“Tt sounds a tall order,” I 
admitted ; “but it’s true.” 

He filled his pipe thought- 
fully. 

“IT may as well tell you,” he 
said in a moment, “that I am 
not at present a very credu- 
lous person. From the moment 
this blessed war began and 
I got this job, I have done 
little else than investigate spy 
legends, and I have come to 
the deliberate conclusion that 
there is either a lot more 
imagination in the world than 
any one has ever dreamt of, 
or that mankind are chronic 
and inveterate liars. I haven’t 
yet had the luck to find one 
single true bill in any story 
I’ve investigated.” 

‘Your luck has turned now, 
Jack,” 

‘“‘ Possibly,” he said slowly ; 
“and mind you, Roger, there’s 
no doubt whatever that a 
devilish secret service system 
exists, or that it’s being used 
against us for all it’s worth. 
Secret petrol bases for their 
submarines, secret signalling 
from the shore, mine-laying by 
so-called neutral ships—all that 
sort of thing is going on under 
our noses. I’ve got several 
very shrewd suspicions, and 
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hope to bring off one or two 
little discoveries not a thousand 
miles from this very spot. In 
fact, if you had pitched on any 
one of three or four other 
islands for the scene of your 
tale, or if what you’d seen had 
been just a little different, I 
wouldn’t have questioned a 
werd of your story. But Ran- 
say is not one of the suspected 
islands,.and your friend in oil- 
skins doesn’t fit into anything 
I happen to have heard from 
other sources.” 

‘“‘ Look here,” I said, “ what’s 
the good of being cousins if 
we aren’t candid? Do you or 
don’t you believe me?” 

John Whiteclett looked at 
me very steadily and spoke in 
his most deliberate accents. 

“T believe that you believe 
every word of it. But I know 
you're an imaginative fellow, 
and I can see for myself already 
that at least three-quarters of 
your yarn oan be explained 
away very easily.” 

“Explain it.” 

‘Well, my dear fellow, just 
look at things for a moment 
from the point of view of a 
perfectly innocent and loyal 
inhabitant of Ransay — the 
Rendalls for instance, You 
appear on their shores ab- 
solutely mysteriously in the 
dead of night, you admit your- 
self you lay yourself out to 
behave like a thinly disguised 
Hun, d—d thinly too, ap- 
parently! Yeu blow in from 
nowhere on the doctor, and 
talk with a German accent, 
You blow in on the laird, begin 
talking with an accent and 
then drop it. You pitch him a 
cock-and-bull yarn about being 
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landed from a cruiser and 
wanting to hide your uniform 
coat, and so on. You conduct 
yourself like a criminal in 
church, and wander out at 
night. Naturally the Rendalls 
—and everybody else—eye you 
strangely to your face, and try 
te find out a little more behind 
your back. Do you see?” 

“There's something  cer- 
tainly in all this,” I had to 
admit. 

“Then they find your para- 
chute——”’ 

“Who found it?” 

“T haven’t asked that yet; 
but I shall, of course, Anyhow 
it was found, and as evidently 
you had hid it. One point dis- 
covered against you, Then the 
Rendalls decide on stronger 
measures—and very rightly 
too, I think. They open your 
drawer, and find you never had 
a uniform coat at all. Most 
wisely they then wire to me, 
and to keep you from bolting 
lock you in your room.” 

‘Dash it,” said I, ‘I seem at 
least to have succeeded in pro- 
viding them with a devilish 
good excuse for every blessed 
thing they did!” 

“T don’t honestly think you 
have left yourself with any 
grounds whatever for suspect- 
ing the Rendalls of anything.” 

“On the other hand, sending 
for you and having me arrested 
would be an excellent way of 
getting rid of me when they 
were certain who I was—or 
rather, wasn’t,” 

“And who did they make 
apparently certain you were 
not? A British officer! That 
was the natural conclusion 
when they opened that drawer. 
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No, no, the Rendalls come out 
of it all right. Then let’s take 
the doctor. He looks at you sus- 
piciously—as well he might.” 

“Before I spoke!” I inter- 
jeoted. 

“And do you flatter yourself 
that your appearance, without 
a cap, and in a buttoned-up 
oilskin on a fine day, was re- 
assuring ?” 

“But the blind?” 

“Did you never see a blind 
come down with a run by mis- 
take? There’s a blind in my 
smoking-room at home that 
comes down like that whenever 
you touch it, There’s nothing 
against the doctor either—so 
far anyhow.” 

“ And his friend O’Brien ?” 

“Ah, that’s a different story. 
Mind you, you have shown me 
not a shred of evidence against 
the fellow. Still, what’s he 
doing there? That’s a thing 
I'm going to find out within 
the next four-and-twenty hours, 
But you can’t prove that he 
did anything, and you can’t 
suspect a man of treason just 
because you don’t like his looks, 
There are possibly prejudiced 
people who don’t like ours.” 

“Wait till you see him.” 

“I shall,” said my cousin 
with an emphasis that hardly 
seemed to mean what I meant. 
“As for the Scollay family— 
nothing against them what- 
ever, except that they live at 
& lonely spot on the shore, 
which I should say was rather 
their misfortune than their 
fault,” 

“And the old boy on the 
road, who, Miss Rendall de- 
olared, doesn’t exist?” 

“ How long did you give her 
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to run over all the inhabitants 
of the island? Did she look 
up a list of them, ora rent-roll, 
or anything?” 

“No,” I admitted. “ Still, 
she seemed very positive, and 
she lives in the place and must 
know everybody. Ifshe fibbed 
that’s certainly suspicious. If 
she was oerreet, then I met 
some one in disguise.” 

“Well,” said he with an in- 
dulgent and extremely irritat- 
ing smile, ‘I shall inquire about 
that old gentleman too. But 
frankly, I’ve ne doubt what- 
ever that Miss Rendall simply 
forgot him when you asked 
her.” 

“All the characters seem 
cleared except mine,” I re- 
marked. 

“ Wait a bit, old chap. Now, 
we'll come to the really suspi- 
cious things that you actually 
did see. First, the man on 
the shore.” 

“Can’t he be explained 
away?” 

‘“‘ Possibly,” said Jack imper- 
turbably, “ but he needs a goed 
deal more explaining. You 
admit you became a bit light- 
headed soon afterwards.” 

“T’ve thought of that ex- 
planation myself, but it won't 
wash when he or ene of his 
friends went for me on the 
shore.” 

‘‘Are you dead certain any- 
body did try to go for you? 
You admit you saw nobody.” 

‘“T saw that curved thing— 
like a scimitar.” 

“But who on earth would 
be using a scimitar in these 
islands? And what a futile 
way to use it—jabbing down 
at you from overhead!” 
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“The point of it hit the rock 
hard enough.” 

“You had only the sound to 
go by.” 

‘“‘That’s all,” I admitted. 

“‘ And you heard that in the 
dark.” He shook his head. 
‘*My dear fellow, I know you 
are telling me honestly what 
you think happened, but to be 
quite frank——” 

He broke off and shook his 
head again. 

“Well,” said I, “that’s ex- 
plained away very happily. 
What I saw was only some- 
thing else, and what I heard 
was something else too. You 
put the alternatives so clearly, 
Jack, that one can’t help being 
convinced. And what about 
the shooting affair? I only 
heard a thingmabob and saw a 
what-you-may-call-it, I sup- 
pose?” 

“‘ My dear Roger, I only want 
to test the alternatives and 
see what can’t be explained 
away. Have you ever been 
under fire before?” 

“No, but I’ve seen pictures 
of it in the illustrated papers.” 

‘‘Dash it, be serious!” said 
he. “You have no doubt 
whatever that somebody blazed 
either at you or at something 
else from behind that wall?” 

“Or at something else? 
What do you mean?” 

“There weren't any duck 
about, or anything of that 
kind? I’ve known a wild shot 
blaze both barrels within six 
inches of my own head and 
explain he had never noticed 
me.” 

“T was rather too preoccu- 
pied to netice whether there 
were any duck there when he 
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began,” said I; “but unless 
they were deaf duck there cer. 
tainly wouldn’t be any left after 
he'd loosed off his first bullet, 
Besides, one doesn’t usually 
shoot duck with bullets,” 

“One might with a rook 
rifle.” 

“T admit that one might; 
also that a very excitable 
person might go on shooting 
after the duck had gone. But 
do you really mean to tell me, 
Jack, that that explanation 
satisfies you?” 

“T don’t say that it does 
absolutely, and I quite admit 
that the weakness of my ex- 
planations is that your story 
requires three of them—none 
being perfectly satisfactory. 
However, it comes to this, that 
we have narrowed the field 
down to three incidents that 
want a bit of explanation. 
Everything else points as 
much one way as the other.” 

“Which way?” 

“To your being mistaken 
for a spy yourself.” 

A horrid thought struck me. 
It was so horrid that it took a 
little pluck to get it out. 

“In that oase, supposing 
some patriotic individual had 
tried first to stab and then to 
shoot me, for his country’s 
sake?” 

“By Jove!” exclaimed my 
cousin, and gazed thoughtfully 
into space for a bit. Then he 
said, ‘“ That’s possible; but it’s 
a tall order, too, and it leaves 
out the man on the shore.” 

I was visited by another 
horrid thought. 

“He might have been spy- 
hunting!” 

‘“‘Well, in that case we can 
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easily get on to his tracks. 
There will be no point in his 
denying it. But would the 
conversation fit that theory?” 

I thought for a moment, 
and then said with heartfelt 
relief— 

“No, it couldn’t possibly.” 

My cousin fell silent and 
stared into the thickening 
dusk, Then he looked round 
with a start and said— 

“We're nearly in.” 

We both went out on deck 
and saw at the head of the 
bay before us houses and lights 
on shore and a church tower 
against the evening sky. 

“Well, Roger,” said he, “T’ll 
go into this business very 
carefully and make the most 
thorough inquiry. Don’t think 
I’m not keen on getting at the 
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bottom of it. You've got to 
get off at once and rejoin your 
ship, of course?” 

I said I must. 

“T tell you what I'll do,” 
he went on—‘ of course we've 
got to lie very low about this 
sort of thing, but I feel I owe 
you some account of what 
happens. I'll write and let 
you know as soon as I have 
finished my investigation.” 

John Whiteclett was the 
best of fellows, shrewd and 
level-headed and a first-class 
officer, but somehow or other 
I felt small confidence in his 
getting the better of the cun- 
ning foe on Ransay. However, 
it was all that could be done 
now. My own part was 
finished, and I had to confess 
I had failed ignominiously. 


XIV. MY COUSIN’S LETTER. 


Three weeks later I received 
this letter from my cousin :— 


“My DEAR Roaer,—<As I 
promised, I am sending you 
a chit to tell you the result 
of our inquiry into the Ransay 
mystery, Of course, you will 
understand that this is strictly 
for your own eye, and mustn’t 
be talked about. 

“Well, I wanted to leave no 
stone unturned to get at the 
bottom of the affair, so we 
got up a pukka detective from 
London, a man named Bolton, 
said to be a first-class fellow 
at the job. He spent a solid 
week in the island, and seems 
to have poked his nose into 
pretty nearly every house and 
spoken to pretty nearly every 





inhabitant from the laird 
down, Taking a tip from 
your tale, he posed as a cattle- 
dealer (which is precisely what 
he looks like), and of course 
he never let on that he knew 
of your existence—oer mine 
either. 

“The result of his inquiries 
is, firstly, nothing proved 
against anybody, and no evi- 
dence of anything fishy going 
on in the place. This last 
point confirms my own ex- 
perience, for, as I told you, 
I haven’t yet been able to 
associate this particular island 
with any of the suspicious 
ongoings which undoubtedly 
are happening. 

“Secondly, your friend 
O’Brien turns out to be a 
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gentleman with a failing for 
liquor, who was sent up by 
his relations in Ireland about 
six months ago to live under 
Dr Rendall’s charge, there 
being no pubs in Ransay— 
and many in the island he 
came from. I find that it is 
by no means unusual to send 
thirsty souls to publess isles ; 
and beyond the fact that 
O’Brien came up very ‘eon- 
vanient’ for this war, and is 
pretty free with his tongue on 
the subject of England’s sins 
and shortcomings, there is 
really nothing positive against 
the man. However, we are 
running no risks, and as we 
are God and Destiny rolled 
into ene in these islands, we 
gave Mr O’Brien his march- 
ing orders, and by this time 
he has presumably either 
secured a drink at last, or 
his friends have shut him up 
in some teetotal paradise a 
little farther from the scene 
of war. 

“Bolton’s opinion is that 
O’Brien was without doubt 
the man who fired at you, 
looking to the type of gentle- 
man he is, and the fact that 
you ran into him immediately 
afterwards, and especially the 
fact that he actually does 
possess an old rook rifle. He 
thinks he may have done it 
out of sheer Irish devilry, 
you offering so convenient a 
target, just as they pot land- 
lords in his own happy coun- 
try. A man can hardly have 
drunk as heavily as he must 
have done without upsetting 
his brain a bit, and this theory 
seems to me not at all un- 
likely. 

‘Bolton thinks it hardly 
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conceivable that O’B. can 
have had any deliberate ideg 
of getting rid of you, since 
it is certain that he wasn’t 
the man in oilskins you met 
the night you landed — or 
rather, dropped. He can’t 
have been, because he doesn’t 
know a word of German. We 
ought to have thought of 
that clue ourselves. Bolton 
was on to it at once, and 
points out that it puts ont 
of court the whole inhabit- 
ants of the island except 
Miss Rendall, who has a 
pretty good schoolgirl’s know- 
ledge of German, and her 
father, who has been abroad 
a lot, and knows a Kit of 
the language. And apart 
from all other considerations, 
the man in oilskins can’t have 
been either of them owing to 
their height. Miss R. is too 
short and Mr R, too tall. 

“ Assuming, therefore, that 
you weren’t a bit light-headed 
or anything of that kind 
(which, I am bound to say, 
Bolton thinks quite a likely 
explanation), the man you 
met must have landed from 
@ submarine and gone away 
again in her. Bolton feels 
positive on this point, and I 
must say I agree with him, 

“The only remaining diffi- 
culty is the attack on the 
shore, Here Bolton takes ex- 
actly the same line as I did 
when I questioned you. He 
thinks that as you didn’t 
actually see anybody, and as 
what you think you saw and 
heard are so vague and in- 
definite and so difficult to fit 
into any known method of 
murder, one can’t really draw 
any conclusions, and he quotes 
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various cases he has known of 
people who fancied they were 
struck or seized or fired at in 
the dark, when actually there 
was some other explanation. 

“By the way, as to the old 
gentleman with tinted spec- 
tacles who asked for a match, 
Bolton made inquiries of a 
number of people about the old 
men in the island, and he even 
took the trouble to interview 
them all. None have tinted 
spectacles and all deny having 
spoken with you. I am afraid 
that this discovery made him 
a bit sceptical about some of 
the other incidents. However, 
he went into the whole thing 
very carefully indeed, and I 
think we can all feel satisfied 
that with the departure of Mr 
O’Brien the possibility of trou- 
ble within the island has been 
eliminated. Of course the Lord 
only knows who may not land 
on the plaee by night, and they 
may quite possibly have squared 
one or two of the natives to 
show a light, or to keep their 
eyes shut, or help them in one 
way or another. But that’s 
rather a different story. 

“T am sorry I have nothing 
better to satisfy your dramatic 
soul; but, hang it, a fellow who 
flies from the middle of the 
North Sea in a balloon and 
then drops through a fog and 
hits an island a few miles 
square, and afterwards gets 
mistaken for a spy, and shot 
atand finally arrested, oughtn’t 
to complain ! 

“Good luck to you. Keep 
out of balloons, and don’t part 
with thatrevolver.— Yours ever, 

J. P. N. WHITECLETT.” 


And there for the present— 
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and perhaps for ever—the story 
ends. I sat down straight off 
and began to write out this 
full, true, and particular ac- 
count of the whole adventure, 
partly to keep my memory of 
everything fresh, and partly 
because it strikes me as not 
half a bad yarn in itself. Now 
that I have finished the job, 
I must say that whether or 
no it will convince anybody 
else, it makes me feel more 
certain than ever that more 
has been going on in that 
island than met Mr Bolton’s 
eye. 

Professional detectives are 
no doubt very useful men at 
jobs they are accustomed to 
and when pitted against the 
ordinary criminal, But these 
war problems are quite new, 
and utterly different even from 
the German secret service 
machinations in time of peace, 
And the men they are opposed 
to are very extraordinary 
criminals indeed; they are a 
highly-trained scientific force, 
as much a wing of the German 
fighting forces as their air 
service or their submarines. 

What chance has a man who 
looks like a cattle-dealer against 
these experts, especially when 
he is only in action for a week 
and starts with the assumption 
that the few invaluable facts 
given him are mostly works of 
imagination? Possibly he may 
have fluked upen the remedy 
by removing O’Brien, and if 
the island of Ransay gives no 
more trouble for the rest of 
this war, it will certainly leok 
as though he had, But in that 
case he will have been un- 
common lucky, because he seems 
to me to have overlooked or 
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dismissed practically everything 
significant. 

Take, for instance, the actual 
words used by my oilskinned 
friend. They most distinctly 
implied that he was living on 
shore. Take the incident of 
the blind, which may perhaps 
have been, as John Whiteclett 
says, an everyday accident, 
but which certainly happened 
in the house where the one man 
they do suspect was living, and 
would as certainly involve the 
doctor if it were not a mere 
accident. Look at my security 
while I was humbugging them 
by my suspicious conduct, and 
then the unscrupulous and 
quickly repeated attempts to 
get rid of me after two things 
had happened—my dropping of 
my accent at the Rendalls and 
the discovery of the parachute, 
Take that night on the shore 
when Miss Rendall escorted me 
armed with a pistol, and her 
father joined her at the very 
place and the very time when 
the attack was made on me. 
As to its being an imaginary 
attack, my last doubts dis- 
sipated when I was fired at 
next day. 

Then as to the idea of Mr 
O’Brien trying to shoot duck, 
or suddenly being inspired by 
high-spirited homicidal mania, 
I simply decline to accept such 
absurd interpretations. I am 
not in the least sure it was he, 
to begin with. I feel convinced 
that more than one man is in 
it, and which conspirator took 
which part, who can say on the 
little evidence one has? 

Again, take Mr Bolton’s bril- 
liant idea of inquiring who 
could speak German. How did 
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he inquire? Probably asked 
them! Is he a German scholar 
himself? The odds are a thou- 
sand to one against it. Or 
take the mysterious old man 
with the tinted spectacles, 
His appearance by that road- 
side, and subsequent disappear- 
ance into space, is one of the 
oddest features of the case, I 
have no doubt at all now that 
the wax-match inquiry was 
the beginning of a series of 
questions and answers which 
would have proved me a fellow- 
conspirator if I had only known 
them. They probably became 
doubly suspicious of me from 
that moment, and only waited 
to make quite sure before going 
all out to kill me. And yet, 
Bolton, by coolly assuming I 
was 4 liar or a dreamer, missed 
the entire significance of the 
incident. 

But when it comes to asking 
myself honestly which people 
precisely I suspect, and how I 
propose to separate the inci- 
dents which (I freely admit) 
are perfectly consistent with 
the theory that I was genuinely 
suspected myself, from the in- 
cidents which cannot be ex- 
plained on those grounds, and 
work out a water-tight case 
against anybody in particular, 
I must confess that I am fairly 
beaten. I know that I don't 
want to suspect that girl, 
though she did treat me likea 
member of a lower race, and 
scored off me badly at the end; 
and I do want to suspect 
O’Brien. By the way, was he 
a real drunkard? I rather 
begin to wonder. A 

And that is the very unsatis- 
factory end of the matter so far. 
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PART II. 


I, AN IDEA, 


I wish I had said that I felt 
sure my cousin’s letter was not 
the last of the business on 
Ransay. One would like to 
be the only correct prophet 
this war has produced, It was 
not the end by any manner of 
means, as I learned within two 
days of finishing that last 
chapter. I wrote it, and the 
two or three before it, in the 
convalescent hospital at Win- 
terdean Hall, finishing it, I 
remember, on a Wednesday ; 
and I picked up the scent again 
on the very Friday following. 

I had been laid out in an 
insignificant North Sea scrap, 
but though the scrap was small 
the wounds were unpleasant, 
and I was still rather glad to 
lie easy in a movable summer- 
house on the terrace. I was 
well on the mend, but had 
walked a little too far that 
morning, and there I lay 
stretched half asleep in a deck- 
chair, out of the wind and 
basking in the sun, It was 
the end of the first week in 
February, but the day was 
mild as milk, and in my over- 
coat I felt positively hot. 
Rooks were cawing over the 
winter woodlands below the 
terrace, a faint restful line of 
blue hills rose far away beyond, 
and & gorgeous peacock was 
strolling sedately on the lawn. 
I was utterly content to lie 
there and doze, when I heard a 
familiar voice. 

“Right! I see where he is; 
thank you,” it said. 





“ Jack Whiteoclett!” I said to 
myself, 

It was always pleasant to 
see Jack, but at that moment 
a bore to be disturbed. Little 
did I guess how thorough and 
final that disturbance was going 
to be, 

He appeared in the open 
door of my shelter, keen eyes, 
blue serge, three rings, and 
all complete. I expected a 
jibe at my beard, but evi- 
dently I struck him as too 
sorry an object for mirth. 

“Well, old chap,” said he, 
‘you've earned a rest, and I’m 
glad to see you’re taking it.” 

This from Jack was subtly 
flattering, and I did my best 
to look the wounded hero. 

“‘Where did they get you?” 
he asked. 

“In my beard,” said I, “left 
side of the jaw. Also right 
ankle, and a souvenir under 
the ribs.” 

“Lame?” 

“Still a little, but improv- 
ing.” 

“The beard is quite becom- 
ing,” he observed. 

‘* Look at it well, then, while 
you have the chance, for they 
say they’ll let me shave it in a 
week.” 

“You’re well on the mend, 
then?” 

“Thank the Lord.” 

“Then I needn’t give you 


any more sympathy. Con- 
gratulations instead.” 
“On getting a bit of 


blighty ?” 
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“cc On 
ribbon.” 

I opened my eyes, for this 
was the first I had heard 
of it. 

“It isn’t out yet,” said he, 
“but I believe it’s to be your 
doom. Somebody has pre- 
sumably bribed some one at 
the Admiralty. Uncle Francis 
tipped me the wink. You’ve 
evidently quite made your 
peace there, Roger; so con- 
gratulations again.” 

This hint of a decoration 
was gratifying enough, and 
to hear, on top of it, his 
assurance that my dear old 
uncle had really opened his 
heart again, nearly upset me 
disgracefully. I was evidently 
still a little weaker than I 
realised. However, Jack was 
tact itself, and the talk turned 
to everyday matters. 

He had been sitting beside 
me for some little time dis- 
cussing the war, the world, 
and the devil, before it be- 
gan to strike me as quite 
remarkably kind, even for so 
good a fellow as Jack White- 
clett, to come so far out of 
his way to look me up. His 
own wife was at Portsmouth 
last I heard of her, all his 
other interests were in Lon- 
don, and yet here he was 
looking up a cousin in a 
hospital a couple of hundred 
miles away from either place, 

“By the way, how long 
have you got?” I asked. 

“A week,” 

I sat up in my deck-chair. 

“Only a week! I say this 
is extraordinarily good of you 
to conie down here and see 
me.” 


getting a bit of 
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“Oh, I wanted to see how 
heroes bear their wounds,” he 
smiled ; but I felt certain there 
was something more left un- 
said. 

“Jack, old chap, what's up? 
I see in your eye there's 
something else.” 

He hesitated a moment, and 
then said— 

“There was, but I’m not 
going to bother you with it 
now. I didn’t know how fit 
you might be.” 

Naturally I made him go 
on. 
“Would it worry you if I 
were to yarn a little about 
that adventure of yours in 
Ransay ?” he asked. 

“Worry me! I’ve been 
thinking of little else since 
I came to this restful place, 
In fact I’ve been finishing 
off a full, true, and partiou- 
lar account of the adventure. 
Any further news?” 

His mouth grew compressed, 
and a frown settled over his 
eyes. 

“Nothing definite, except 
that the infernal island has 
been worrying me a lot lately. 
You were quite right, Roger, 
and I withdraw my last doubt 
with many apologies. Some- 
thing is very far wrong in that 
place. Submarines have been 
seen for certain two or three 
times, and signals on shore, and 
the devil knows all what, But 
we can’t find a clue or a trace 
of anything to lay our hands 
on!” 

“ And all this is since O’Brien 


left?” 
He nodded. 
“Yes. If he were in it you 


were quite right in suspecting 
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agang. If he wasn’t, then the 
‘fellow — or fellows, are still 
there. I am quite certain now, 
Roger, that you were absolutely 
right. Seme one is actually 
living in that comparatively 
small island, and working a lot 
of mischief, and we haven't 
even the feggiest notion who 
to suspect.” 

“Have you applied to Mr 
Bolten?” I asked a little 
maliciously, 

“Damn Mr Bolton! The 
fellow betched the whole busi- 
ness, He lost the seent while 
it was still warm, and now it’s 
as cold as mutton, and one has 
to begin all over again! I 
wanted badly to have a yarn 
with you about it, Roger. You 
may have some ideas. Bolton 
had none, and I have none.” 

“Are you allowed to tell me 
exactly what has been seen?” 

“T am not allowed, but I can 
tell you, if you won’t repeat 
anything.” 

And so I may not go into 
particulars in this narrative. 
However, that makes no differ- 
ence, for beyond indicating 
that the north-west end, out 
by the Soollay’s farm, and the 
barren uninhabited tip of the 
island beyond, was the danger 
zone, these particulars gave no 
clue, and suggested no fresh 
idea. Of course they naturally 
suggested people living in that 
vicinity, and yet this was far 
from inevitable, because that 
coast was the best for the 
enemy’s purpose, and his friend 
or friends on shore might come 
some considerable distance to 
get in touch with him. In 
fact, it would be a pretty 
obvious precaution to live as 
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far from the scene of actual 
operations as pessible, though 
equally obviously it would be a 
less convenient arrangement. 

As for the precautions which 
Whiteclett was able to take, 
all that I am permitted to say 
about them is, that instead of 
the amateur coast patrol ar- 
rangement in vogue when I 
was there, a few men from a 
certain unit were put on to the 
job instead. But my cousin 
had no control over this, and 
as he alone realised—in fact, 
could realise—the peculiar 
danger on this particular is- 
land, the number of men spared 
for Ransay was very small 
(you could count them on one 
hand with something over), 
and they were but ordinary 
honest members of this unit 
at that—not experts at the 
game. Consequently he was a 
little doubtful whether the 
safeguard was any better than 
before. 

Well, we talked the whole 
thing over and over again, and 
I honestly could suggest no- 
thing te add to what I had 
told him before, And then I 
asked him— 

“Have you yourself seen no 
cause whatever to suspect any 
one? Nothing happened—even 
a very little thing?” 

He began to shake his head, 
and then said— 

“Well, there was just one 
thing that made me suspicious 
for a moment, but then I came 
to the conclusion that my sus- 
picions wouldn’t hold water. 
A short time ago Dr Rendall 
came in to see me, and begged 
for leave to keep another 
drunk — what he called an 
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alcoholic patient. He said he 
had heard of a man whose 
friends wanted to send him up 
to him, and offered to give me 
all sorts of guarantees of his 
honesty, et-cetera, et-cetera, I 
gathered that the doctor must 
be pretty hard up, and this 
patient would make all the 
difference to him, In fact he 
practically told me so.” 

‘Of course you said no?” 

“T was sympathetio, but told 
him I was afraid it was no 
good. I didn’t want to seem 
too sharp with him, just in 
case he might be a wrong ’un 
and would be the better of a 
little show of guilelessness, Of 
course I let him know later 
he couldn’t have the fellow. 
But honestly, Roger, I can’t 
think there was really anything 
suspicious in his request. In 
the first place, the trouble is 
going on without his inebriate. 
In the second place, the request 
would be too barefaced if he 
meant mischief.” 

“Still,” I said, “it shows the 
man is hard up. Suppose he 
has been tempted?” 

“In that case we must also 
suppose he has fallen and 
pocketed a bribe, and then 
he wouldn’t be hard up any 
more.” 

“One doesn’t know his diffi- 
culties. He might require a 
lot to cover them, and be in 
need of a fresh cheque now. 
And there’s one thing, Jack, 
that has made me wonder 
sometimes. He is a out above 
the ordinary local doctor in 
such a place, What’s he doing 
there ?” 

“Well,” said my cousin after 
a moment’s thought, “the prob- 
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lem in my mind always comes 
back to this, that we are never 
likely to get much forrader 
until we can station a spy of 
our own in the place to watch 
what’s going on. And how 
can one possibly manage that 
without giving away who the 
watcher is? If they know who 
he is, he will find out nothing, 
and probably have his throat 
cut. That’s the difficulty.” 

I said nothing for a moment, 
A brilliant idea was beginning 
to dawn upon my mind. 

“Nothing to suggest?” he 
asked. 

“T suppose,” I said, thinking 
hard, “ that if you had wanted 
to, you could have let Dr Ren- 
dall have that man?” 

My cousin stared at me. 

“JT shouldn’t take the re- 
sponsibility myself, but I dare- 
say if I were lunatic enough 
to back him up, the powers 
that be might agree,” 

“ Jack!” I exclaimed, “I'll be 
the alcoholic patient!” 

For a moment I thought my 
cousin’s eyes were going to 
start out of his head. Then 
they subsided and a grin began 
to steal over his face instead. 

“By Gad!” he murmured. 

“I’m the very man for the 
job! I’ve actually spoken to 
at least one of the gang in that 
island, apart from the old chap 
with spectacles. I know the 
ropes, so far as they are know- 
able. In fact, I’ve a kind of 
prospective right to the job.” 

He nodded. 

“T quite admit that you 
have; also that I’d sooner have 
you there than any one else. 
Looking back, I think you had 
a most sporting try last time, 
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and I must say it seems to me 
that only some devilish bit of 
bad luck prevented you from 
bringing it off. Though what 
actually the bit of bad luck 
was has often puzzled me, But 
then,” he added, “you aren’t 
the fellow he wants.” 

“One drunk is as good as 
another so long as he pays the 
fee,” 

“But supposing, for the sake 
of argument, he had some 
reason for wanting this other 
man. Would he take you in 
that case?” 

“He must, or he’d give him- 
self away!” 

“True for you, Roger. But 
how are we going to open 
negotiations without arousing 
suspicion? One might as well 
face all the difficulties.” 

“Oh, we can easily fix up 
that,” said I. “My guardians 
will write and say they have 
heard of his excellent system, 
et-cetcera, and have hopes of 
making arrangements with the 
naval authorities, and so on. 
There will be no difficulty 
at all so far as that part 
goes.” 

“But, my dear chap, when 
you'd got there they’d spot 
you.” 

“With this beard — dyed 
black?” I oried, as inspiration 
trod on inspiration’s heels, 
“And a pair of gold-rimmed 
glasses, and this limp—which 
will hide even my walk, and a 
complete change of clothes ; 
who will spot me? Remember 
I was only there for a very few 
days six months ago.” 

“Your voice ?” 
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**T only spoke in my natural 
voice to the two Rendalls; 
never to the doctor; in fact 
I’ve only met him once,” 

“ But his cousins saw a good 
deal of you.” 

“T haven’t been on the stage 
for nothing,” I assured him. 
“T’ll change my voice very 
little, not enough to make it 
difficult to keep up—throw in 
a lisp or something of that 
kind, You can trust me to do 
the thing thoroughly, Jack.” 

My cousin looked at me 
carefully. 

“Yes,” he admitted, “I 
think you are changed enough 
already to puzzle ‘em; and 
with your beard dyed black— 
by the way, don’t forget to dye 
your hair too, old chap!—and 
glasses, et-cetera, by jingo, I do 
believe you'll pass!” 

‘“Now the thing is how to 
get permission: first leave for 
me, and second leave to land 
an alcoholic on the island. 
What about Uncle Francis— 
could he pull any strings for 
us? And will he, if he can?” 

“The very man!” said Jack, 
“if he really will take the 
thing up. He’s in it with the 
best kind of big-wig for our 
purpose. And I rather think 
the idea might appeal to his 
sense of humour. Anyhow, 
I'll see him to-night when I 
get back to town, and failing 
him, I'll try some one else.” 

And that was the abrupt 
end of those restful days, 
dozing in a deck-chair listen- 
ing to the cawing rooks at 
Winterdean Hall Convalescent 
Hospital. 
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It, A LITTLE DINNER. 


On Tuesday evening, just 
four days later, I hobbled up 
the steps of my uncle’s club 
and put the same question I 
had so often put before to the 
same sleek benignant hall- 
porter. 

“Sir Francis Merton?” 

He was as benignant as ever, 
but he handed me over to an 
attractive war-worker with a 
detached air that showed he 
was quite unconscious of ever 
having seen me before. For 
an instant I was chilled, and 
then I realised the happiness 
of the omen. If my beard 
alone so changed me, there 
would be no fear of recogni- 
tion when art had reinforced 
nature, 

The only other guest had 
already arrived: Commander 
John Whiteclett. My uncle 
was talking to him confiden- 
tially before the fire, and at 
the sight of that familiar 
upstanding figure with the 
dominating nose above the 
determined mouth, and the 
fresh complexion and snow- 
white hair and genial eyes, all 
just the same as ever, I felt a 
sudden sense of confidence in 
the issue of my adventure. 
With such an ally at my back 
the chances of failure seemed 
almost negligible. 

“ Well, Roger,” he cried, in 
his bluff strong voice (though 
I noticed it was discreetly 
lowered while there was any 
one within earshot), “I hear 
you’ve taken to liquor so badly 
that your friends have got to 
remove you from society! We 
always did think it would 


come to something of this 
kind ; eh, Jack?” 

“He always was a bad egg, 
sir,” said my cousin. ‘TI don’t 
mind betting he hasn’t brushed 
his beard.” 

“ And that limp!” added Sir 
Francis, ‘Gad, I believe he’s 
been kicked downstairs by an 
indignant husband !” 

However, he pressed my arm 
as he laughed, and it was not 
@ critical pressure, 

“T can’t shave owing to my 
shaky hand,” I explained, “ and 
the limp is port in the big 
toe.” 

“Port!” exclaimed my uncle, 
“No, no, my dear fellow, it’s 
whisky - poisoning you suffer 
from. You began in your six- 
teenth year, and have been a 
trouble to your friends since 
you were twenty-one. How- 
ever, I’ve got all the particulars 
written out for you, and mind 
you get ’em into your head 
and don’t contradict yourself 
or me when you go to live with 
that doctor fellow.” 

Jack winked at me from the 
shelter of our respected uncle's 
back, and I hid a responsive 
smile, With all his virtues, 
Sir Francis Merton had never 
been fond of playing second 
fiddle, and this masterful 
seizure of our scheme and 
dictation of all the details was 
exceedingly characteristic. At 
the same time he was as shrewd 
as he was peremptory, and I 
felt satisfied his details would 
be sound. 

“It’s all right so long as he 
doesn’t insist on disguising him- 
self too and coming with me,” 
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I whispered to Jack as we 
went in to dinner. 

“What I’m afraid of is 
that he'll go instead of you!” 
said Jack. “I never saw him 
keener about an idea,” 

We dined at a corner table 
whence we could see at once if 
any one approached toe near, 
and I think my uncle must 
have arranged that neither of 
the nearest tables should be 
occupied ; so he was able to get 
to work with the soup. 

“T’ve arranged everything. 
Roger,” he said, “you are on 
furlough so long as this job 
lasts. No questions will be 
asked, and you'll have a free 
hand. Only, of course, Jack 
will always keep an eye on 
you, and I shall be able to 
advise both of you according 
to circumstances.” 

Jack winked again hurriedly, 
and said with as much defer- 
ence as though he were speak- 
ing to an Admiral— 

“That’s very good of you, 
sir. I shall keep you in touch 
with the situation, for I take 
it, it will be safer for Roger 
not to write more letters than 
necessary.” 

I glanced my thanks at him ; 
and our uncle, after frown- 
ing for a moment dubiously, 
agreed that he feared he must 
be content with hearing from 
the Commander only. 

“But there will be no harm 
in my writing to you, Roger, 
now and then,” he added. 

“No harm at all,” I agreed. 

“Well then,” continued our 
host, “we come to the specific 
arrangements, Only two per- 
sons at the Admiralty know 
of this scheme, but they are 
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quite powerful enough to get 
you into this island of yours 
all right. Of course, people 
who happen to hear of it may 
open their eyes a bit and talk 
of the slackness of our Naval 
Authorities, and it will do no 
harm, Jack, if you damn them 
a bit yourself—confidentially, 
you know, in case any one 
asks you how the devil this 
drunken fellow here has got 
into the place.” 

“Tf I simply give ‘em my 
candid opinion of the drunken 
fellow’s character,” said Jack, 
“no one will dream for an 
instant we're supposed to be 
friends.” 

“They may guess we're near 
relations, however, old fellow,” 
I suggested. 

Sir Francis guffawed. 

“T wonder if Roger will be 
as witty after a few weeks’ 
teetotal diet?’ he chuckled. 
“ Mind you, Roger, you’ve got 
to play the game properly. 
No bringing a flask in your 
luggage or any humbug of 
that sort!” 

“Don’t you think an occa- 
sional relapse would add a 
touch of realism?” I sug- 
gested. 

“Oh, if you can find liquor 
in the place, relapse by all 
means, 80 long as you don’t 
give yourself away in your 
cups. But you’ve got to ar- 
rive without bottle, flask, or 
cup in your possession.” 

“Tt might be rather a 
happy touch, sir, if I were 
to go round sponging for 
drinks,” 

My uneole’s earnestness was 
delightful. At this sugges- 
tion he put on his spectacles 
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and drew a paper from his 
pocket, 

“Let me see,” said he. 
“Here are a few directions 
given me by my own doctor, 
Sir James Macpherson. I had 
to give him some inkling of 
what I was after, but he is 
sworn to secrecy. Hum—No, 
Roger, you are trying re- 
ligiously to cure yourself, and 
only very occasionally must 
the craving so far overcome 
you that you actually en- 
deavour to secure alcoholic 
refreshment, as Sir James 
calls it. No promiscuous 
sponging, my boy, but a 
sponge now and then at con- 
siderable intervals might be 
advisable.” 

There was an interval of 
general conversation while one 
course succeeded another, and 
then Sir Francis resumed his 
instructions. 

“With the help of a few 
tips from Sir James and my 
friends at the Admiralty, I 
have worked out the scheme 
very carefully, and I must beg 
you to get every detail most 
firmly into your head, Roger. 
Mind you, these poisonous 
fellows won't hesitate to stick 
a knife or a bullet into you, if 
they have the least suspicion 
of you. You know that as 
well as I do, and I don’t want 
you to go and throw your life 
away, my boy.” 

I felt half inclined to smile, 
and half to do something more 
sentimental. He was such a 
dictatorial boss, and yet such 
a dear old fellow. 

“T assure you I set more 
value on my life even than my 
friends do,” I said. 


“Well then, get these in. 
structions off by heart—and 
don’t forget one of them! I'l] 
give you the paper to take 
away with you to-night, but 
meanwhile here are the prin- 
cipal points. In the first place, 
your name is Hobhouse— 
Thomas Sylvester Hobhouse,” 

I saw he was very pleased 
with this selection, and asked 
tactfully— 

“How did you manage to 
choose such excellent names, 
Uncle Francis?” 

“T chose one name from the 
Red Book, another from the 
Peerage, and another from the 
Clerical Directory, so that one 
gets—er—a more natural and 
lifelike combination in that 
way, and yet avoids a real 
name. I think Thomas came 
from the Clerical Directory 
—or was it the Peerage? 
Well, no matter, that’s your 
name. 

“ And my occupation?” 

‘‘None: it saves prevarica- 
tion and confusion. You've 
always been an idle dog, 
Roger, so I think ‘a gentleman 
of no occupation’ will be a 
sufficiently correct description. 
You are very well connected, 
by the way.” 

“T am aware of it,” I said, 
with a polite bow to my uncle 
and cousin. 

But my uncle had grown too 
serious to appreciate such 
small change of conversation. 

“Your relatives,” he con- 
tinued, “are in such high posi- 
tions that they are entitled to 
ask Dr Rendall not to make 
any indiscreet inquiries of his 
patient regarding his family, 
and also to appeal with success 
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to a certain influential gentle- 
man in the Government for 
permission to dump you in 
these prohibited islands. You, 
of course, know nothing of 
these steps. You have just 
recovered from a severe attack 
of delirium tremens——”’ 

“My dear uncle!” I gasped, 
“is that Sir James’s idea?” 

“It is putting into definite 
terms what he obviously sug- 
gested. Under those circum- 
stances of course you know 
nothing of what your friends 
have been doing on your behalf. 
Dr Rendall being informed of 
all these facts, will naturally 
refrain from putting awkward 
questions, the answers to which 
you might forget, even if I 
composed them for you.” 

“And how did my relatives 
hear of Dr Rendall and the 
Island of Ransay ?” I inquired. 

“T have thought over that 
point very carefully, Roger, and 
I think the best plan will be to 
take Sir James a little more 
into my confidence and get 
him to write a personal letter 
to Dr Rendall. He will deo it 
if I assure him it is for his 
country’s sake, and his name 
will lull all suspicions.” 

My cousin and I thoroughly 
agreed with this last sugges- 
tion. In fact, we found little 
fault with any part of the pro- 
gramme dictated to us, except 
the delirium tremens. Even 
Jack, though he itched to see 
me thus labelled, agreed with 
me that a less definite form of 
drunkenness would be safer, 
and finally Sir Francis decided 
to substitute “an alcoholic 
breakdown.” 

As for the rest of my instruc- 
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tions, I made one or two mental 
reservations. For instance, if 
Dr Rendall himself was mixed 
up in the affair, he would 
scarcely refrain from putting 
questions to find out all about 
his guest; but I felt I need 
scarcely trouble my worthy 
uncle to compose the replies 
beforehand, 

I remember that little dinner 
very vividly. As it chanced, it 
was my one glimpse of the old 
life of town and clubland and 
everything that goes with even- 
ing dress, seen just for that 
brief evening between menths 
of mine-dodging and blizzard- 
facing in the North Sea fol- 
lowed by a hospital bed, and 
the lonely tempestuous isle of 
Ransay. The white napery, 
the gleam of glasses, the shaded 
electric lamps, the blazing fire, 
and the lofty, soft - carpeted 
room, left an impression that 
stayed with me for many a 
month to come, And in an 
easy-chair after dinner, smok- 
ing the special cigar that my 
uncle conscientiously recom- 
mended and sipping the ancient 
cognac he advised, I should 
have been perfectly willing to 
listen to him had he suggested 
pushing me into a soft shore 
billet and letting some other 
poor devil grow a beard and 
hunt for spies in northern gales 
instead. 

But he was not that sort of 
uncle, 

‘“‘Tt’s the chance of your life, 
Roger,” he said. “By Gad, 
I wish I were young enough 
to take on the job myself. But 
you'll do the family credit, I’m 
sure—if you only remember 
that this business requires dis- 
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cretion and caution quite as 
much as daring and resource!” 

“Hear, hear!” said Jack. 
“Put that in your pipe and 
smoke it thoroughly, Roger.” 

“Whatever you do, don’t 
trust one living soul in that 
place! The unlikeliest person 
may prove to be up to the neck 
in the business.” 

“Or only up to the ankles, 
yet they may give you away 
to some one else,” added my 
cousin. 

“And & propos of ankles,” 
said my uncle, who was a con- 
firmed bachelor, ‘‘ beware of 
women most of all! Never 
trust a secret to a woman, 
Roger—never !”’ 

“There are none to confide 
in,” I assured him, “ except 
Miss Rendall—and she is one 
of the suspected; whatever 
Jack’s gallantry may say.” 
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“My gallantry is a thing of 
the past,” said Jack. “TI gus- 
pect everybody in that d——d 
place. And I'd advise you to 
do the same,” 

“Everybody!” echoed Sir 
Francis. ‘And confide in no 
one!” 

The evening came to an end 
at last, and with a sigh I 
left that comfortable smoking- 
room. As I passed out into 
the hall, however, my uncle 
took my arm and made one 
brief but comforting speech in 
my ear. 

“Don’t worry about money 
matters, Roger, old fellow. Of 
course I’m paying the doctor’s 
fee, and if you ever need any- 
thing more just let me know. 
If you bring this off——” 

He did not finish his sentence, 
but pressed my arm and gave 
me a nod and a smile. 


(To be continued.) 




















THE tramp of laden men 
sounds and reseunds in the 
long arehed subway. Groups 
of soldiers, bronzed, stained, 
tired, muddy, but cheerful and 
beaming, make for the slope to 
the London terminus, talking, 
laughing, and hurrying to catch 
their trainsfer home. Fourteen 
days, and one of them gone al- 
ready! Must another be lost in 
travelling, or will there be trains 
to-night that they can catch ? 

They hurry on in small 
parties bound for the same 
destinations. Many remember 
the time-tables of eighteen 
months ago. But these tables 
are changed, and travel is re- 
stricted now. Here at the 
corner stand the Station 
Guides, ready without hesita- 
tion or doubt to direct any 
man to the train and platform 
he requires, There are cheers 
and thanks, But some men 
linger, For them there is no 
train befere morning. They 
must be fed and lodged for 
the night. Bad luck! another 
half-day will be lost out of 
the precious fourteen. But 
there is no grumbling. 

“Tt used to be ten days, so it 
don’t matter so much as it did.” 

“Ah! and seven days when 
we first came home. And I 
knew a Highlander who had 
to get to the Lewis—took him 
three days to get there. I'll 
send the missus a telegram, 
Too late? Well, never mind, 
she won’t mind the surprise.” 

“Tm sorry I can’t get on, 
sir, I’m on special leave, and 
my wife’s dying. Had a tele- 
gram on Tuesday, and I’ve 





been travelling ever since, 
They was very kind about 
letting me go. Do you think, 
sir, I couldn’t get a part of 
the way? I'd rather be mov- 
ing than waiting.” 

“ Come to the Enquiry Office 
and we will see if we can’t 
work round to it somehow.” 

Andso,aftera patient quarter 
of an hour’ssearchintime-tables, 
with the kind and sympathetic 
help of the Lady Enquiry Clerk, 
we find we can get him to . 
and a trunk-call telephone mess- 
age to a friend of the Guide’s, 
put through after midnight, 
secures a vehicle to drive him 
ten miles acress country to his 
village. The handshake that 
rewards this arrangement was 
worth a hundred times the 
trouble of making it—and the 
broken word of thanks. 

“ Good-night, and may you 
find her better. Your coming 
will be her cure, perhaps.” 

The ladies at the free buffet 
are busy. It is open night 
and day, and has been open 
since September 1914. Ex- 
cellent tea, cocoa, sandwiches, 
and biscuits are free to every 
sailor or soldier whose pass 
will satisfy the military police- 
man at the door. Seats and 
tables and newspapers all 
make for rough comfert and 
rest in the draughty place. 
The men are grateful, and 
rarely fail to repay with 
thanks. Many put coins inte 
the money - boxes as well, 
though it is never asked. All 
honour to the devoted ladies! 
And one is glad to see a British 
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Empire medal does come their 
way now and again. 

And how sober the men are! 
Once in a blue moon we have 
to deal with a drunk man— 
really drunk and _ beastly. 
Rarely do we see men even at 
all the worsefor liquor. Some- 
times a man going back from 
leave has said good-bye with 
just one toast too many ; some- 
times his welcome home has 
been spirituous or beery a shade 
beyond discretion. Once we 
had two splendid Glasgow men, 
in the Argyll and Sutherland, 
who were the joy of everybody 
for the twenty minutes they 
roared their native songs and 
shook the very roof with 
“Annie Laurie.” We soon 
persuaded them that another 
railway line would take them 
straight to their own beloved 
Gallowgate, and we all felt 
duller when their jovial voices 


melted away in the distance of 
the tunnel. The military police 
were discreet and all was well. 


Here comes a motley crowd 
—some strangely attired in 
civilian clothes, evidently brand 
new—too new to be natural— 
and others desperately torn, 
wet, and ragged. The crew 
of a torpedoed vessel. Those 
in the new raiment were in 
night attire when she went 
down. She was hit twenty 
miles from the coast at dawn 
this morning. Here are the 
men and boys at 10 o’clock at 
night, after wounds, immersion, 
rescue, and a long train journey. 
They are waiting for an official 
from their London office to take 
them to some hotel or rest-house 
for the night. Meantime a Las- 
car fireman is wheeled up in a 
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barrow. He is dying, they say, 
He certainly looks like it, His 
face is green and grey. He 
shivers like an ague let loose 
—his eyes are turned up and 
half closed, and he groans hor- 
ribly when touched or roused, 
The Lascar petty officer pours 
a torrent of furious-sounding 
foreign words at him with no 
visible result, then leaves him 
with a shrug that speaks vol- 
umes, Other Lascars look at 
him and turn away without 
the least show of any feeling, 

The case must be dealt with 
somehow. A cup of steaming 
cocoa and a determined effort 
are brought to bear. After a 
fierce resistance a little is ad. 
ministered—then a little more, 
Frantic resistance, and then 
the last gulp goes down. The 
truck is run up the steps to the 
street and away to the nearest 
hospital. A prompt nurse 
pushes the stretcher in which 
he now lies so that the man’s 
feet are against a radiator. 
Restoratives are given, a doctor 
called, and the nurse declares 
he will pull through. 

* Coloured men are like that 
—they collapse. But we've 
taken him in time. Hibs leg is 
wounded by the explosion but 
not badly, and he will do.” 

Back to the station where, 
at the buffet, a young English 
boy, only eighteen—for it is 8 
cadet ship—is trying to thank 
the ladies for their hospitality. 
His voice is gone and he looks 
so ill they remonstrate with 
him. He was three hours in 
the water before rescue. He 
too comes—very unwillingly— 
to hospital; but it is necessary, 
for pneumonia threatens. 
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Shouts of cheery laughter, 
and five wheel-chairs, of the 
sort generally used only indoors, 
tear round the corner from 
the street and down the slope 
on to the station level be- 
hind the platforms, Blue-clad 
figures with felt hats and 
Australian badges propel the 
wheels with their hands, One 
starts a chorus and the others 
join, and they draw up as near 
the buffet door as they can 
steer. Their train does not 
leave for a quarter of an hour. 
They came up in these chairs 
at midday from a suburban 
hospital, and have been to a 
music-hall and are on their 
way home. Had the time of 
their lives. And among the 
five men there is but one com- 
plete leg. Four of them have 
suffered double amputations 
and are legless. Yet the good 


God gives them high spirits and 
a courage that does not fail. 
And surely every one will try 
tohelp them. So they are en- 
tertained, and away they go to 
their train, still laughing the 
music-hall catehwords., 


A crowded train comes in 
and empties itself. Soldiers 
with fall equipment tramp 
along in twos and _ threes. 
They are making for Victoria 
Station and the trains to 
France to-morrow morning. 
They have all enjoyed their 
leave—fourteen days was 
worth coming for. ‘All the 
difference” it made to them. 
And, quiet and calm and as 
a matter of course, this body 
of men—farm hands from 
Cornwall or Worcestershire, 
mechanics from Birmingham, 
clerks from offices, servants 
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from big heuses, greoms, 
tradesmen, farmers’ sons—in 
short, the manhood of England 
—tramps back again from leave 
to take its share in the grim 
fight for right and honour 
against the very powers of evil. 
“Remember me, sir? I 
drove the cart to your place 
for Mr Phillips, the butcher, 
every Tuesday !”—and a splen- 
did-looking boy with artillery 
badges smiled at me Of 
course I remembered him. 
He always had prided himself 
on taking care of his pony, 
and we were friends as long 
as he didn’t drive over the 
grass verges. And of course 
I will go and see his mother 
next week when I go home. 
He is six inches taller than 
he was when he drove the 
butcher’s cart, and his chest 
measurement must be many 
inches greater than it was then 
—and he is a man among men. 
HowlIenvyhim! Heistwenty 
and I am fifty-nine, and perhaps 
he understands how I feel. 
Here come half a dozen boys 
of eighteen on their way to 
camp to join up. They wander 
along into the absolutely un- 
known— quite cheerful but, 
tired by the journey and totally 
ignorant as to how much longer 
it will last or how to continue 
it aright. Raw lads in cloth 
caps, no greatcoats, and, wisely, 
as little civilian raiment as is 
necessary till they get their uni- 
forms to-morrow. Good luck to 
them! and may the chances of 
warspare them toreturn totheir 
homes! They must be hurried 
forward so as to catch the last 
train to their camp to-night. 
Back to the platforms. Two 
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hundred men are to entrain at 
midnight for the East. Theyare 
just marched in, and are sitting 
on their kits writing or talk- 
ing, and twenty or thirty letters 
have to be collected—some have 
to be put in envelopes and ad- 
dressed when I get home—and 
posted. Cheery letters, and full 
of courage, you may bet; but 
written with full hearts and 
tender: and one or two men 
were grave as they handed them 
to me to post. 

Here comes another man be- 
lated—no train for him till early 
morning. He had to go to 
the pay office on arrival from 
France, and has been delayed. 
He has a sister in London, and 
he knows her address, But it is 
a long way, and the hour is 
late, Shall I telephone? He 
hardly likes to, and does not 
know the number. We find 
it, and I telephone. I will 
explain for him. The sister 
is nursery-maid to the family. 
By good luck her mistress 
answers the telephone, and I 
explain that “George” is here, 
and that if “Mary” oan be 
spared and could be suitably 
chaperoned, &c, And it was 
good to hear over that tele- 
phone the oall for “Mary” 
from upstairs, and all the 
bustle of telling her what had 
happened, and how she was 
to hurry to the station at once 
and be back before midnight 
if she could, and, if not, some- 
body would sit up for her. So 
Mary came, and they had an 
hour together. 


“His mother” had collapsed 
on a heap of mail-bags on the 
arrival platform. She held a 
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felded telegram in one hand 
and a damp pocket-handker. 
chief in the other, and the 
poor thing wept incessantly, 
“His grandfather and grand. 
mother” hovered over her. It 
was past midnight. A puzzled 
porter was trying to explain 
that there was no particular 
danger at the moment, and 
they need not “take on” g0, 
With a rapid movement of 
relief he turned the whole 
family over to me and bolted, 

The sad telegram explained 
it all. It had reached a re- 
mote Shropshire village that 
morning. ‘ He”—that is Pri- 
vate James —— of the Shrop- 
shire L.I.—was dangerously 
ill at Camiers, in hospital, 
and his mother might go at 
once to France to see him, 
The nearest police station 
would provide the railway 
fare to London if necessary, 
and had done so. 

“And how do we get to 
France, sir?” asked grand- 
mamma with breaking voice. 
‘Does it take long?” 

Gently but firmly I explain 
that there is no chance of any 
but his mother being permitted 
to go, that she must wait till 
morning to get her papers, and 
that then everything would 
be made easy if the telegram 
directions were followed. 

It was quite incomprehen- 
sible. Not one of the three 
had ever been out of Shrop- 
shire before, All were firmly 
convinced that “his mother” 
could not even get to London, 
let alone to France, without 
her parents to accompany her. 
So they had all come—in 
haste, without food, terrified 
of London, incredulous of the 
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possibility of ever surviving a 
foreign journey, and broken- 
hearted about poor James. 
The Salvation Army provides 
help and an admirable rest- 
house in South London, They 
make every arrangement till 
the travellers are on the train 
for Folkestone, from which 
moment the British Army and 
the Royal Red Cross conspire 
to help, forward, and encour- 
age them, taking entire charge 
until they return them, days 
later, to the London terminus. 
By 12.30 these three adven- 
turers were installed in their 
hotel. Mother had stopped 
crying temporarily, and I 
and the superintendent were 
suggesting that a more cheer- 
fal demeanour would help the 
patient when she saw him, 
as well as herself meantime. 
Grandfather—a village black- 
smith by trade—quite cheered 
up. But granny would not 
believe mother could go alone. 
How they settled it in the morn- 
ing I do not know; but I hope 
James, poor boy, is mending. 
“T was looking for a train 
for Cornwall. Perhaps you can 
tell me? Didn’t like to ask 
you, and wondered what that 
badge and armlet were for. 
Very kind of you gentlemen to 
come like this and help us. I 
guess it’s hard work night after 
night. No? Well then, about 
Cornwall, —no— never been 
there in my life, But I heard 
8 lot about it. Mother came 
from Cornwall. Father was 
Scotch. They came out to New 
Zealand two years before I 
was born, I like the Cornish 
fellows I’ve met—seem hospit- 
able and anxious to have you 
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come there, I’ve several invi- 
tations to farms, you know. 
I like that. And I was in 
Scotland last time I was home. 
Father came from Fife; he was 
in a grocer’s shop in Colins- 
burgh—small place still ; would 
make you smile to seeit. But 
I liked Colinsburgh, and they 
remembered father well. Fine 
place Edinburgh too. I like 
that Castle standing up there. 
I like home, but I’ll be glad 
to get back to New Zealand 
when the war’s finished. Oh, 
well, if you say there’s a train 
to-night I might as well go on 
it. I was going to-morrow.” 
So we shake hands warmly, 
and he goes west to see 
mother’s old home at “home.” 


Now a little difficulty. A 
sergeant has forty-eight hours’ 
leave before sailing for Egypt, 
and has just come up by train 
from camp. His wife and the 
baby have met him, and it is so 
late there is no train back to 
theirhome before morning. Nor 
have they any friends te whom 
they can go for the night with- 
out warning. It is managed 
in the end, but one wants a bet- 
ter arrangement for such cases 
which do arise fairly often. It 
seems very difficult for women 
of slender means, and more 
especially when they are alone, 
to find a respectable lodging for 
a night in London. In this case 
the Salvation Army cleared a 
room in its admirably appointed 
soldiers’ rest-house (which luck- 
ily was not too full, as it easily 
might have been) and made the 
little family comfortable. 

“ Air-raid warning, sir, 
London district,” whispers the 
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station inspector as he hurries 
past me. That entails a long 
weary waiting for all concerned. 
Trains run under “air -raid 
conditions ”—i,e., all lights out 
—foratime. Then all running 
ceases. Station guides get 
home after doing what they 
can for the travelling soldiers 
—most of whom elect to go to 
rest-houses at once—as best 
they may. It is hard on the 
men to be delayed, and they 
do not bless the Hun who 
has followed them across the 
channel, Yet their patience 
and temper are extraordinary, 
and the ready joke helps. 

One is proud to belong to 
them, to be of the same blood, 
to inhabit the same orderly 
free land, to know them, to 
help them even with a trifling 
direction about a train and to 
earn their quiet and ready 
gratitude, whether it comes in 
a smile and a word or a confi- 
dence. Itisnevervoluble, butal- 
ways apparent. It knows that 
words can easily overdo it ; for, 
among a rather silent people, 
words are often embarrassing 
both to utter and to hear. 

It was reserved for a small 
party of American soldiers to 
express in speech what we 
Station Guides all hope is the 
feeling we inspire when we 
have learnt our job and are 
doing it properly. They came 
in late at night, a non-com- 
missioned officer and six men 
on their way to Paris, report- 
ing at their embassy in London 
en route. I think they must 
have been men going to be 
employed in the H.Q. Office 
in Paris. They carried each a 
couple of “grip sacks.” I 
found them on the arrival plat- 
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form with a little group round 
them—an inspector and two or 
three porters and a fellow- 
traveller or two, The sergeant 
was clearing his throat, and 
repeating very slowly and 
carefully in a Pittsburg ao. 
cent that would have been 
remarkable in Broadway — 
“Cann’t yew—tell me—the 
waye—to the milutairy—check- 
room?” 

Now not one of the listeners 
had ever heard of a “check- 
room,” and “milutairy,” with 
a long accent on the penulti- 
mate syllable, was a new word 
to them, and in fact they were 
listening to a foreign tongue, 

With evident relief the in- 
spector handed me over the 
whole problem. It took a little 
solving, for they were bent on 
going to the best hotel in the 
neighbourhood for the night. 
I asked them to be sure and 
come back to me if there was 
no accommodation. I knew 
that it was unlikely there would 
be any for seven private soldiers, 
So presently they returned (the 
hotel had been quite full!) and 
surrendered themselves to my 
guidance. When rooms had 
been secured by telephone, 
free transit provided, direo- 
tions given for their move- 
ments next day and their start 
for Paris in the afternoon, the 
grip-sacks all stowed in their 
conveyanee, and every one of 
the six shaken by the hand, 
then the N.C.O. gripped my 
hand warmly in his and held 
it and said—‘ We are vurry 
grateful to you, and vurry 
pleased to have met you. I 
guess you're a reg’lar ‘Open 
Sesame’ over here!” 


C. H. B. 
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H. M. 8. meneame 


XXIX, 


THE Captain of H.M.T.B.D. 
Upavon was in a bad humour. 
He had decided when he left 
harbour that this patrol was 
going to be an uninteresting 
one, a8 the area allotted to 
him covered no traffic lane, 
and was therefore unlikely to 
hold an enemy within its 
boundaries. The dulness of a 
blank horizon had continued 
to confirm him in his -opinion 
since the patrol began. He 
spoke from his arm-chair as 
the First Lieutenant struggled 
into his oilskins preparatory 
to going on deck for the First 
Watch. 

“T don’t care what courses 
you steer so long as you work 
slong to the west’ard and keep 
the alterations logged, Beat 
across in twelve-mile tacks, and 
tell your relief to do the same. 
Pll be keeping the morning, 
and I’ll turn round and work 
east at six. Got it?” 

The First Lieutenant inti- 
mated that he had “got it,” 
and, pulling his sou’wester 
well down over his ears, 
passed out: he was none too 
cheerful at the moment him- 
self. The rain had been beat- 
ing down in heavy streams 
since dusk, and the long oily 
swell that had been with them 
since leaving harbour had, 
although it had not wetted 
their rails, made the steady 
rolling rather monotonous. 


The big tramp steamer might 
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have had a fighting chance if 
it had not been for the torpedo, 
It hit fairly abreast her bridge, 
and two boats at the port-davits 
broke to splinters above the 
explosion, while the wireless 
instruments developed defects 
that would have taken a week 
to cure, The Chief Mate 
never saw the periscope, The 
explosion, and the sight of a 
hard white line stretching 
away to port at right angles 
to their course, were impressed 
on his brain simultaneously. 
It was a few seconds later 
when he rose shakily to his 
feet and mechanically set the 
engine - room telegraphs to 
“stop.” As he did so, the 
Captain arrived with a rush 
en the bridge and released 
him from his post. He hur- 
ried below to examine the 
damage and to fight, by every 
means possible to seamanship, 
the great Atlantic waters that 
he knew must by then be flood- 
ing nearly half the hold-space of 
the ship. Ships have reached 
harbour with worse damage 
than she had received, and 
she might have added another 
name to the list of tributes to 
good seamanship had not the 
enemy risen astern of them to 
complete his work. A shell 
hummed over them, skimming 
the tilted deck from two 
thousand yards away. The 
second shell arrived as the 
tramp’s stern-gun fired, and 
the steamer quivered to a 
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dull rumbling shook that told 
of a well-delayed fuse and a 
raking shot. 

The tramp’s big propeller 
threshed along, half out of 
water, as her Captain rang 
down for speed with which to 
dodge and manceuvre; but the 
vicious shells came steadily 
home into her, and it was 
a question only of whether 
the straining bulkheads fer- 
ward would go before her 
stern was blown in, The 
stern-gun could hardly be 
depressed enough to get a 
clear view of its target, and 
Fritz knew it. The Chief 
Mate reckoned that it was 
about the twelfth shell that 
finished them. Following its 
explosion, he heard a noise 
that told him much,—a hiss- 
ing, rushing sound of air from 
beneath his feet—the sigh of 
flooding holds. 

There was little time, but 
they did what they could. The 
gun’s crew, wrestling with a 
refractery cartridge - box lid, 
hardly seemed to look up as 
the tramp sank, carrying them 
down as so many British sea- 
men have gone down, intent 
only on the job in hand. In 
five minutes’ time the ocean 
was clear again save for a half- 
dozen bobbing heads clustered 
round a small white upturned 
boat. 

The sea, that from the deck 
of the tramp had seemed to be 
only a long gentle swell, now ap- 
peared tremendous and threat- 
ening. With a cable’s length 
between their smooth crests 
the big hills came majestically 
on, giving the numbed survivors 
glimpses of the empty spaces 
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of the sea at intervals befere 
lewering them back to the 
bread dark valleys between, 
For a few minutes the men 
simply paddled their feet in 
silence as they clung with un- 
necessary strength to the life- 
lines, stern, and stern - posts 
of the capsized boat—then the 
Chief Mate called to two of 
them by name. He gave the 
white-bearded, semi-conscious 
figure he supported into their 
charge and commenced diving, 
or rather ducking down, under 
the gunwhale. He was blue 
with cold and weariness before 
he gained his cbject—a heavy 
eighteen-foot ash oar. The 
other two men came to his 
assistance, and between them 
they succeeded in passing the 
oar-loom across and under the 
boat, and in working it about 
until it caught and held at the 
far side. It took the Chief 
Mate a ghastly quarter of an 
hour before he could climb to 
the swaying keel, but once there 
he easily hauled the lighter of 
his assistants up beside him, 
With the other man steadying 
the loom in position, they 
swung their weight back on 
the painter cleve-hitched to the 
bending blade. Time after 
time the oar slipped and had 
to be replaced, and on each 
failure the cramped workers 
panted and shivered a minute 
before patiently setting to the 
task again. As they toiled, the 
send of the swell worked the 
boat broadside on, and sud- 
denly as they threw back on 
the line she came sharply over, 
throwing them into the ses 
before they could elutch the 
rising gunwhale with their 
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hands. Followed an hour of 
heart-breaking baling with caps 
and hands, and then one by 
one the six came aboard—the 
old Captain, who in the face 
of active work was recovering 
consciousness, insisting on be- 
ing at any rate one of the last 
three to leave the water. 

The Chief Mate collapsed at 
once across the after-thwart. 
He had been working with the 
strength of desperation, and 
the effort had been great. The 
others knelt or sat on the 
thwarts, staring around them 
as they swung periodically on 
the crests of the waves in 
hungry desire for the sight of 
help. One man faced aft and 
began swearing, cursing the 
cold, the Germans, the war, 
and, in a curious twist of recol- 
lection, the ship’s cook, who 
had died twenty minutes be- 
fore, but who had done so 


suffering under the accusation 
of having stolen the swearer’s 


sugar - ration, The Captain 
rose, steadying himself by a 
hand on the gunwhale: “Stop 
that swearing, you,” he said; 
“lay aft here and rummage 
these lockers. You other 
hands, muster the gear in the 
boat and clear away the rafile. 
Mr Johnson, you and I will 
bail for an hour; the boat is 
leaking, and we’ll take the first 
spell. We want warming, I 
think.” 

The Chief Mate raised his 
head from against the thwart 
—“I can’t bale, sir; let the 
men do it. I’m done.” 

“Mr Johnson, I’m sixty-five 
years old and I’m going to bale, 
and I’m captain of this ship.” 

The Chief Mate clawed him- 
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self up to a kneeling position, 
and taking a sodden cap from 
the stern-sheets set feebly to 
work. As he went on he 
warmed a little, and the dead- 
ly feeling of despair began to 
leave him, The movements of 
men about him as they hunted 
for missing masts and oars 
roused him at length to an 
oath at a seaman who lurched 
against him. 

An hour later the dusk closed 

down, and with two men baling 
wearily the boat rose and fell 
to what was undoubtedly a 
threatening sea, tugging and 
jerking at her sea anchor. The 
other four crouched in the stern- 
sheets, huddled together to find 
warmth beneath the beating 
rain. 
“Tf the sail wasn’t gone, sir, 
would you ‘ave tried to make 
land?” A seaman spoke, his 
cheek against the Chief Mate’s 
serge sleeve, 

“T would, Hanson; and if 
we had two sound oars, I'd use 
these too,” said the old Cap- 
tain. “ But even like this, I’m 
not going to give in or stop 
trying.” 

One ef the balers dropped 
his cap and leaned sideways 
across the stern-sheets. “Tell 
’em the truth, sir,” he said. 
‘“‘ I know, and both you officers 
know. If we had sails and 
oars too and a fair wind, we 
couldn’t make land under a 
week. We'll not live three 
days in this cold and on this 
ration, and there's no traffic 
here. For Gawd’s sake stop 
shammin’, an’ let’s take our 
medicine quiet.” 

The Chief Mate swore and 
started to rise, but the Captain 
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checked him. ‘One moment, 
Mr Johnson,” he said, and 
turned to the ex-baler : “ Listen 
now, my lad; it’s not that 
you’re afraid, it’s just that you 
haven’t got guts, that’s your 
trouble. I’m an old man and 
I’ve got to die soon anyhow, 
so it oughtn’t to matter to me, 
But I tell you that I’m going 
to work till I freeze stiff on 
this job, and I’ll never stop 
trying if every one of you does. 
It’s true, there isn’t much 
chance for us, but there is a 
chance, and I won’t let go of 
it. If we were told to come 
this route, it means some one 
else may be told to use it. 
There may be a ship just over 
the horizon now. I tell you, I 
don’t want some one to pick 
me up drifting about and say, 
‘They haven’t been dead an 
hour yet; if they’d used a bit 
more pluck they’d have pulled 
through.’ No, by God, the 
man that sank my ship thinks 
he’s finished me, but as long as 
I can lift a hand I’ll try to beat 
him. I'll sail ships yet in his 
dirty German teeth, and I'll 
take you with me in my foo’sle. 
Now get on and bale till your 
watch is up.” 

The man reached forward to 
the floating cap and without a 
word continued to use it, lad- 
ling the icy water overside in 
pitifully small quantities. The 
white-bearded captain subsided 
again beside the Chief Mate. 


The Upavon was still rolling 
heavily as her Captain came 
on the bridge for the morning 
watch. She rolled a little un- 
easily now, and there was a 





suspicion of a “top” to the 
seas as they lifted her. The 
Captain glowered at the 
crescent moon — having lost 
none of his ill-humour in the 
night,— while the Sub - Lieu. 
tenant nervously turned over 
the watch to him. 

‘And we’re to turn east at 
six, and the First Lieutenant 
said to be careful to log all 
alterations——”’ 

The Captain dismissed him 
abruptly and turned away, 
As if he didn’t know his own 
orders! Nice thing to be told 
them by a young cub like 
that! He would alter round 
just when he liked, of course, 
Damn the rain! He'd alter 
eourse now and run down 
before the wind. If those 
young beggars thought he 
was going to spend the next 
two hours facing the rain, 
they were very much mis- 
taken. Why, when he’d been 
their age he'd faced more 
rain than they were ever 
likely to meet, so—he spoke 
an order, and the ship came 
slowly round through ten 
points of the compass. 

“Steady, now. How’s her 
head? South? All right; 
put that in the log — time, 
four-twenty ...” 

It was six- thirty, and the 
dawn and two cups of cocoa 
had removed a good deal of 
the Captain’s temper. He lit 
a cigarette and faced to wind- 
ward to look at the coming 
weather. 

“M’m,” he _ soliloquised; 
“and it’s going to breeze up 
a bit too. There'll be some 
breaking seas by noon.” 

As he was turning to oon- 
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tinue his pacing of the 
bridge, he started and fumbled 
for his binoculars. He stared 
a while to windward, and 
then, without lowering the 
glasses, spoke— 

“Starboard fifteen, quarter- 
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master... . Steady,now.... 
Steer for that white boat on 
the port bow,—see it? ... 
Messenger! go down and tell 
the First Lieutenant I want 
him; and call the surgeon, 
too,” 


MAXIM. 


When the foe is pressing and the shells come down 


In a stream like maxim fire, 


When the long grey ranks seem to thicken all the while, 


And they stamp on the last 


of the wire, 


When all along the line comes a whisper on the wind 

That you hear through the drumming of the guns, 

“They are through over there and the right is in the air,” 
“And there isn’t any end to the Huns,” 

Then keep along a-shooting till you can’t shoot more, 

And hit ’em with a shovel on the head. 

Don’t forget a lot of folk have beaten them before, 

And a Hun’ll never hurt you if he’s dead. 

If you’re in a hole and your hopes begin to fail, 


If you’re in a losing fight, 


Think a bit of Jonah in the belly of the whale, 


’Cause-he-got-out-all-right. 


XXXI, FROM A 


Announced by the jangling 
of the curtain that he had al- 
most brought down with his 
heavy suit-case, a cheerful, 
curly - haired officer entered 
noisily and dropped into one 
of the Wardroom arm-chairs. 
He stretched his legs out and, 
lighting a cigarette, leaned 
back luxuriously. 

“Well?” said a chorus of 
voices, “ well—how’s London ?” 

The curly-haired one smiled 
reminiscently, “Still stand- 
ing, still standing,” he re- 
plied. “No place for you 
though, I’m afraid. You're 
none of you good-looking 
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enough to pass as Yanks or 
Colonials.” 

“Oh, cut it out. Tell us 
what it’s like. You know, 
you’re the first one to go there 
from us for a year, and we 
want to know.” 

“What? all about it? All 
right ; chuck a cup of tea across 
and I'll give you the special 
correspondent’s sob-stuff. Aah/ 
that’s better; this train-travel- 
ling has given me a mouth like 
—I won’t say what. Well, I'll 
try and tell you what I thought 
of it and the people that live 
there. I may say at once that 
they are civilised to the extent 
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that they’ll take English money 
without complaining about it, 
and—all right, I'll get on. 
“Well, you know, how I went 
off laden with meat and other 
cards till I was bulging, and 
how I reckoned to find people 
looking hungry at me as if 
they were reckoning what I'd 
boil down to in a stock-pot? 
Well, I’ve got all these cards 
still—didn’t need’em. I’d usu- 
ally left them in my other coat 
when I got started on meals, and 
as they’ve got the trick of cam- 
ouflaging fish and eggs till you 
don’t know what you’re eating, 
it wasn’t worth hunting ’em out. 
All London seems to live on 
eggs, and where the deuce they 
all come from I don’t know; 
they must be using up dumps 
of them. Oh, and another 
thing, I’d forgotten that in 
London they don’t grow elec- 
tric lighters on every bulk- 
head, and it was lucky I had 
a few matches with me. The 
first day I was stopped by 
fellers wanting a light off my 
cigarette just three times in a 
dog-watch, but the other days 
I didn’t get asked at all—I'd 
lost the country-cousin look, I 
spose. Men? Yes, there’s a 
fair sprinkling there stil], but 
nothing under forty, I should 
say. Yes, there seem to be 
crowds of women. Perhaps 
there are actually more, or it 
may be that the shortage of 
men makes’em look more; but 
there do seem to be heaps of 
them. It just made me marvel, 
too, at the extraordinary lack 
of imagination the women have. 
They still wear devilish short 
skirts, and yet there isn’t one 
in forty of ’em that has a foot 
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and ankle that one cculd cal] 
it decent toshow. You'd think 
they’d see one another’s defects 
and get wise, but they don’t, 
I suppose that now the secret’s 
out about their legs, they reck- 
on it’s too late to hide the truth 
and they face it out; but I’m 
surprised the young ones don’t 
camouflage themselves a bit 
and get afair start. Theatres? 
Yes ; I went through the list, 
revues and all. I read Arnold 
Bennett’s account of a music. 
hall— you know the book? 
Yes, I read it in the train going 
down. Well, I gathered from 
his description that things had 
flashed up a bit since the dear 
dead days of nineteen-sixteen, 
and that I would find myself 
in a hall of dazzling Eastern 
et-ceteras; but, my word! it 
was like tea at the Vicarage, 
I don’t know what revue Ar- 
nold Bennett found, but I guess 
I missed it, It’s true, I saw 
one perfectly reckless lieutenant 
drop @ programme out of a 
box into the orchestra; but as 
the orchestra didn’t notice it, 
and I doubt if the lieutenant 
did either, it could hardly be 
put down to riotous conduct 
induced by drink and sensual 
music, Oh, I noticed one thing 
—all the theatre programmes 
had directions printed as to 
what to do in case of air-raids 
during the performance. They 
had it printed small and sand- 
wiched in between the hats by 
Suzanne and dresses by Cox 
announcements. I liked that. 
It was British and dignified. 
I’d like to have sent some copies 
to Hindenburg. News? Yes, 
I heard a whole lot, but it was 
mostly denied in the papers 
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next morning. It’s a queer 
town for rumours. I think 
they all live too close to- 
gether, and they get hysterical 
or something —like in that 
Frenchman’s book, you know, 
the ‘Psychology of Crowds,’ or 
something like that, They 
weren't worrying much about 
the war though. I stopped to 
look at the tape-messages in 
the club, and there was an 
eight-line chit on the board 
mentioning that the Hun 
was coming on like a gale o’ 
wiud towards Paris, while the 
rest of the board had eight 
full-length columns on the latest 
Old Bailey case, and there was 
another column coming through 
on the machine with a crowd 
waiting for more. No, I'm 
not trying to be cynical. I 
read ’em all, but I hadn’t 
quite got the London sense 
of proportion in two days, 
and it worried me_ that 
there was no more war news 
coming. 

“Cost? Yes, rather. I’ve 
spent whole heaps of bullion, 
and I'll have to ask the Pay 
for anadvancenow. It’s quite 
easy; you just exist and the 
cash trickles off you. There's 
not so much of the old ‘men in 
uniform free’ or ‘half-price to 
officers’ going now. There 
aren't many civilians left, and 
I guess they're just taking in 
one another’s washing. Every- 
thing that isn’t a necessity is 
double price at least, and I 
believe the shopkeepers would 
like to m&ke breathing a lux- 
ury too, On the whole, I’m 
glad I only had a few days 
there. The air’s so foul, you 
know. Mixture of scent and 
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petrol, I think, Oh but, by 
the way, I saw a hansom—a 
real hansom—in Regent Street. 
Quite a neat well-kept one, 
too. No, nothing new in 
the way of dresses, Just the 
same as nineteen- sixteen, as 
far as I could see. There may 
have been some good-looking 
faces among the thousands in 
the West-end streets, but they 
were cancelled by the awful 
legs underneath. I wonder 
they ever manage to get mar- 
ried. Well, I saw thousands 
of that kind of female—more 
than one ever saw before; but 
I met some others who equared 
things up in my mind, Ten 
hours a day and clean the 
car herself for one, and oxy- 
acetylene welding eight hours 
and overtime for another at 
two-five a week. Doing it 
to win the War, and not 
because they wanted to or 
liked it. Made me feel small 
to be on leave when I talked 
to ’em, And then, as I was 
leaving the hotel, a whole 
crowd of Swiss porters and 
servants, that had been fairly 
coming the Field - Marshal 
over me for three days, came 
oiling round me for tips, and 
pocketed the cash without a 
word when they got it; and 
—and—while they were doing 
it, a Scotch corporal walked 
past the taxi with three wound 
stripes on his arm and four 
notches on his bayonet hilt. 
It’s all a bit too puzzling for 
me. As soon as I got settled 
in one impression, I'd get 
jolted out of it by another. 
Heigho! I’m not sorry to 
have gone there to look, and 
I’m not sorry to be back.” 
Q 
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He rose, and moving across tition. “Hi! outside there— 
the wardroom, flung open the some shaving water eck dum,” 
door of his tiny cabin and and then a contented murmur 
passed in, His voice sounded —‘ Lord! but it’s good to be 
hollow through the thin par- home again.” 


XXXII, THE CRISIS, 


When the Spartan heroes tried 
To hold the broken gate, 
When—roaring like the rising tide— 
The Persian horsemen charged and died 
In foaming waves of hate. 


When with armour hacked and torn 
They gripped their shields of brass, 
And hailed the gods that light the morn 
With battle-ory of hope forlorn, 

‘We shall not let them pass.” 


While they combed their hair for death 
Before the Persian line, 
They spoke awhile with easy breath, 
“What think ye the Athenian saith 
In Athens as they dine?” 





“Doth he repent that we alone 

Are here to hold the way, 
That he must reap what he hath sown— 
That only valour may atone 

The fault of yesterday?” 


“Ts he content that thou and I— 

Three hundred men in line— 
Should show him thus how man may try 
To stay the foemen passing by 

To Athens, where they dine?” 


“Ah! now the clashing cymbal rings, 
The mighty host is nigh, 

Let Athens talk of passing things— 

But here, three hundred Spartan kings 

Shall greet the fame the Persian brings 
To men about to die.” 
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XXXITI, A SEA CHANTY. 


There’s a whistle of the wind in the rigging overhead, 
And the tune is as plain as can be. 
“Hey! down below there. D’you know it’s going to blow 
there 
’ (All across the oold North Sea?” 


And along comes the gale from the looker in the North 
By the Storm-King’s hand set free, 
And the wind and the snow and the sleet come forth, 
Let loose to the cold North Sea. 


Tumble out the oilskins, the seas are running white, 
There’s a wet watch due for me, 
For we're heading to the east, and a cold wet night 
As we drive at the cold North Sea. 


See the water foaming as the waves go by 
Like the tide on the sands of Dee. 
Hear the gale a-piping in the halliards high 
To the tune of the cold North Sea. 


See how she’s meeting them, plunging all the while, 
Till I’m wet to the sea-boot knee. 
See how she’s beating them—twenty to the mile— 
The waves of the cold North Sea, 


Right across from Helgoland to meet the English coast, 
Lie better than the likes of we— 
Men that lived in many ways, but went to join the host 
That are buried by the cold North Sea. 


Rig along the life-lines, double-stay the rails, 
Lest the Storm-King call for a fee. 
For if any man should slip, through the rolling of the ship, 
He’d be lost in the cold North Sea. 


We are heading to the gale, and the driving of the sleet, 
And we're far to the east of Three. 
Hey! you German sailormen, here’s the British Fleet 
Waiting in the cold North Sea. 


XXXIV. RETRIBUTION, 


A wonderfully deep-blue sea with soft wool-like patches of 
stretched away tomeet alight- cloud. There was a slight 
blue sky, which was dotted smooth swell from the south- 
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west, and the air was cool and 
salt-laden. Looking from the 
conning-tower the hull of the 
boat could be clearly seen as 
she rose and fell to the waves, 
the sunlight flashing back steel- 
blue from her grey side six feet 
below the surface. It was a 
day that showed the sea at its 
best—a high Northern latitude 
in June and a high barometer 
preducing conditions under 
which it seemed to be a shame 
to be at war. 

There were two men on the 
submarine’s conning - tower. 
The smaller of the two was her 
captain, a fair-haired man with 
a Prussian name which seemed 
hardly to fit in with his Norse 
features. The other man hailed 
from Bavaria—a tall, thin, 
large-headed individual, with 
wide-set eyes and a nose and 
lower lip that hinted of Semitic 
ancestry. The big U-boat 
jogged along at half speed, 
beating up and down in er- 
ratic courses—keeping always 
to a water area of perhaps ten 
miles square. 

The two officers leaned 
against a rail, their heads and 
shoulders twisting and turning 
continuously as they watched 
the distant horizon. Each 
carried heavy Zeiss glasses 
slung round the neck, and 
from time to time one of them 
would search carefully the 
western sea and sky, his do- 
ing so invariably infeoting his 
companion into doing the same. 
The U-boat was running with a 
little less than half her normal 
cruising buoyancy—for speed 
of diving and net surface speed 
was the important qualifica- 
tion for her for that day. 
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From the open conning-tower 
lid came the dull hum of the 
engines; while as the boat 
rolled, a shaft of sunlight, 
shining down the tower it- 
self, sent a circle of yellow 
light swinging slowly from 
side to side across the deck 
beneath the eye-piece of the 
periscope. 

“Is it a big convoy this 
time, sir?” The First Lieu- 
tenant spoke without check- 
ing his continual twisting and 
turning as he glanced at every 
point of the skyline in turn. 

“Yes, it is a big convoy. 
But there is no doubt of their 
course or their speed. We shall 
be among them before the 
sunset,” 

“You would not then dive? 
That is, if you are sure——” 

“T do not dive till I am sure, 
And also we wil] want all the 
battery power we have before 
the dark. Did I not say it was 
a big convoy?” 

‘You think there will be a 
big escort?” 

“We will see. I know it 
will be an escort I do not like 
to take a chance with.” 

The Lieutenant fidgeted 
awhile, his glasses at his eyes. 
His Captain looked at his pro- 
file and at the glint of perspira- 
tion on the slightly shaking 
hands, and yawned. His face 
as he swung round again to 
scan the horizon astern looked 
boredand perhaps a little lonely. 
A submarine is a small ship in 
which to coop up incompatible 
natures, and the terrible losses 
of personnel in the Imperial 
submarine service had sadly re- 
duced the standard of officers. 
He felt sometimes as if he were — 
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an anachronism, an officer of 
nineteen - fourteen who had 
miraculously lasted four years. 
He felt that it had been only 
the fact that a misdemeanour 
had caused him to be driven 
forth to the big ships for two 
years that had saved him from 
sharing the unknown fate of 
his contemporaries. Well, he 
reflected, it was only a matter 
of time before he would join 
them. The law of averages 
was stronger than his luck, 
wonderful though the latter 
had been. He extracted a 
cigar from his case and reached 
out a hand to take his subor- 
dinate’s proffered match-box. 
As he did so he glanced again 
at his companion’s face, and a 
sudden feeling of understand- 
ing, and perhaps a touch of 
compassion, made him ask— 

“Well, Miller? You have 
something that worries you. 
What is it, then?” 

The First Lieutenant turned 
and took a careful glance round 
the circle of empty ocean. 
Then his speech came with a 
rush— 

“T want to know what you 
think, sir. You don’t seem to 
worry about it. I know you 
can do nothing more — that 
one can only do one’s work as 
best one can and all that—but 
I still feel restless, How is it 
going to end? We are win- 
ning? Yes—oh yes, we are 
winning, but we have done 
that four years, and how 
far have we got? Before I 
came into submarines I be- 
lieved all they told us, but 
now I know that we are not 
strangling England at sea, 
and that we never can now, 
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What are we going to do 
next? Is it to go on and on 
until we have no boats left? 
Gott! I want to do some- 
thing that will frighten them— 
something that will make them 
understand what we are— 
something that will make them 
soream for pity.” He paused, 
gulped, and stared again out 
to the westward. The Captain 
straightened himself up against 
the rail and stretched his arms 
out in another prodigious yawn. 

“ My good Miller,” he said, 
*‘ you cannot carry the cares of 
Germany on your back. Leave 
that to the Chancellor. One 
can be sufficiently patriotic by 
doing one’s work and not ask- 
ing questions that others cannot 
answer, As to the submarine 
war—well, blame the men who 
would not let the Emperor 
have his way, that hindered 
him when he would have built 
an equal fleet to the English. 
I do not mean the Socialists— 
I mean others as well. I mean 
men who grudged money for 
the Navy because they wanted 
it for the Army. Curse the 
Army! If we had had a big 
fleet we would have won the 
war in a year, but now—ach! 
Look now, Miiller—you have 
read Lichnowsky’s Memoirs ? 
Yes, I know you are not 
allowed to, but I know you 
have. Now I say that what he 
says at the end is true,—that 
the Anglo-Saxon race is going 
to rule the West and the sea, 
that we shall only rule Middle 
Europe, and we were fools to 
play for Middle Europe when 
we might have had the sea. 
We would now give all the 
Russias and Rumania and all 
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our gains just for Gibraltar 
and Bermuda, for if we had 
those stations all the rest 
would come to us. We fight 
now for our honour, but if it 
were not for that—and that is 
every thing—we would give our 
enemies good terms.” 

“But if that is true—if we 
can gain no more—we have 
lost the war!” 

The Captain shrugged. “ We 
will have won what we do not 
want, and lost all that we do; 
but we shall have won, I sup- 
pose. It depends on our diplo- 
matists. If we oan get but a 
few coaling-stations we shall 
have won, for it would all come 
to us when we were ready 
again. But you will not gain 
a victory by a great stroke as 
you say you wish, Miiller. 
The war is too big now for 
single strokes, and the Enghsh 
will not scream for mercy now 
because of frightfulness. They 
are angry, and they hate us 
now.” 

“But you yourself have sunk 
a liner, and you showed them 
as she sank that the orders of 
Germany must be obeyed.” 

The Captain’s face did not 
alter at all. “I did do so, and 
I would do so again. My 
honour is clear, because I 
obeyed my orders. Would you 
have dared to question?” 

“‘No—by God! and I would 
do it gladly.” The Lieuten- 
ants face worked, and he 
scowled as he glanced astern. 
“TI would wish that every 
ship of every convoy carried 
women.” 

The Captain laughed almost 
genially. “It is easy to see 
you are not a Prussian,” he 
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said. “It does not matter 
whether you like or dislike 
thing. All that counts jg 
whether or not it is to the 
advantage of the State. § 
the Roman World-Empire wag 
made. Myself, I doubt if kill. 
ing women pays us; there ig 
this talk now of the boycott of 
Germany after the war. Th 
add time to the boycott for 
every time we fire on ships that 
are helpless, and the boycott is 
to be by sailors. I would laugh 
at such a threat if it was from 
any others, but sailors are not 
to be laughed at. They are 
likely to mean what they say, 
It is as I said: if we had fought 
to the West and to the sea, 
no man would have dared to 
threaten us with a sea-boycott 
now.” 

“But even with our small 
Navy we have held the English 
checked, It is not our Navy 
that is lacking. What is it, 
then ?” 

“It is the Navy. It should 
have been as big as the English 
Fleet. And the men—Gott! 
Miller. I tell you, if we had 
done the Zeebrugge attack our- 
selves, and I had been there, I 
would feel that my honour and 
the Navy’s honour was safe, 
that we could stop and make 
peace. I would be proud to 
die on such a service, and I 
envy the Englishmen we buried 
when it was over.” 

“ But this is—Herr Capitan, 
you talk as if you were an 
Englander 5 

The Captain whirled on him, 
his eyes sparkling dangerously. 
“ Dummkopf!” he said. “Re 
port me if you like. I hate the 
English and I love my Father- 
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land, but report me if you like. 
Ach! You may report me in 
Hell, too; for I know—I 
know——” 

He stopped suddenly and 
tilted back his head to listen. 
The First Lieutenant shrank 
back from him, his mouth open 
and his hands feeling for the 
periscope support. A faint 
murmur of sound came down 
wind from the fleecy cloud- 
banks to the west. The Cap- 
tain jumped to the opening of 
the conning-tower and stood, 
impatient and anxious by the 
lip, uotil his lieutenant had 
slipped and scrambled half-way 
down the ladder. 

Then he jumped down him- 
self, pulling the lid to after him. 
Simultaneously there came a 
rush and roar of air from vent- 
ing tanks, the stern of the boat 
rose very slightly as her bow- 
gun went under, and in twenty 
seconds the submarine was 
gone, and the bubbles and foam 
of her passage were fading 
into the level blue of the empty 
sea. A minute later she showed 
a foot of periscope a cable’s 
length away, and a small air- 
ship topped the western horizon 
and came slowly along towards 
her. The periscepe vanished 
again, and forty feet below the 
surface the captain watched a 
gauge needle beside the peri- 
scope creep round its dial inch 
by inch till it quivered and 
steadied at the forty - metre 
mark, 

“Diving hands only. Fall 
out the rest. Remain near 
your stations. Lower the peri- 
scope.” The First Lieutenant 
barked out a repetition of each 
order as the Captain spoke. 
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There was a shuffling of feet, 
some guttural conversation 
that spoke of a flicker of 
curiosity among the men of the 
crew, and then all was quiet 
but for the hum of motors and 
the occasional rattle of gearing 
as the hydroplane wheels were 
moved. The Captain moved 
forward to the wardroom, re- 
moving his scarf and heavy 
pilot-cloth coat as he walked. 
“Order some food, Miiller,” he 
said, “I’m hungry—that air- 
ship was farther ahead of them 
than usual.” He threw him- 
self down in a long folding- 
chair and stretched out his sea- 
booted legs. “I won’t come 
up to look now until I hear 
them. Relieve the listeners 
every half-hour, Miiller, I 
want to have good warning. 
We should hear a big convoy 
like this at twenty miles 
to-day.” The curtain-rings 
clashed and a seaman spoke 
excitedly as he entered. The 
Captain nodded and reached 
out to the table for his coffee- 
cup. “Just the bearing we 
expected,” he said, “but if they 
sound as faint as he says there’s 
time to get something to eat 
first.” 


It was a big new standard 
ship which drew the unlucky 
card in the game of “ browning 
shots.” The torpedo hit her 
well forward, its tell-tale track 
being unperceived in the slight 
running swell until too late, 
A big bubble of water rose 
abreast the break of the fore- 
castle till it reached deck-level, 
then it broke and flung a 
column of spray, black smoke, 
and fragments skyward. As 
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the ship cleared the smoke- 
haze, she was obviously down 
by the head and steering 
wildly. Two auxiliary patrol 
vessels closed on her at full 
speed, and the nearest freighter 
increased speed and cut in 
ahead of her in readiness 
either to tow or soreen, The 
torpedoed ship, after yawing 
vaguely for a few minutes, 
steadied back to the convoy’s 
course, slowing her engines till 
she only just retained steerage 
way. There was a rapid ex- 
change of signals between her 
and the essort vessels, and 
then an R.N. Commander on 
an adjacent bridge gave a sigh 
of relief. “Good man that,” 
he said. ‘“ We'll have him in 
dry dock to-morrow, It hasn’t 
flurried him a bit, and I like 
his nerve.” 

The explosion had caused 
more than the salvage vessels 
to leap into activity. The 
white track of the torpedo 
showed clearly after it had 
gone home, and the first to 
take action was a tramp, across 
whose bows the track passed. 
The tramp was a ship of the 
early ‘nineties, and her full 
speed was at the most nine 
knots, but her skipper at once 
jammed her helm hard over to 
steer along the torpedo-wake 
with a somewhat optimistic 
hope of ramming. Two de- 
stroyers and an armed auxiliary 
did the same thing, with the 
result that the tramp skipper 
found himself suddenly in the 
cross-wash of the warships as 
they passed him at a few 
yards’ distance at twenty 
knots. Somebody on_ the 
bridge of one of them screamed 
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a profane warning at him 
through a megaphone, and the 
skipper, after a hurried glance 
at the quivering destroyers’ 
sterns, jumped to the telegraph 
and stopped his engines, A 
couple of seconds later his ship 
shook to a great detonation, 
and a mighty column of water 
rose and broke close ahead of 
him, He starboarded his helm 
and swung round after the 
rest of the convoy, his ship 
shaking to successive ex- 
plosions as more escorting 
vessels arrived at the spot 
where he had turned, 


As his torpedoes left the 
tubes the U-boat captain 
barked out an order. The 
attack had been fairly simple, 
but his hardest problem was 
only beginning. The boat's 
bow dipped sharply in answer 
to the tilted hydroplanes, and 
she began her long slide down 
to the two-hundred foot mark, 
She had got to fifty before a 
sound like a great hammer 
striking the hull told them of 
a successful torpedo-run, The 
Captain looked up from his 
watch and smiled. A moment 
later he was watching the 
gauges with a grave and im- 
passive face. He knew that 
the fact of his torpedo hitting 
would mean greater difficulty 
for him in the next few hours 
than he would have known 
had he missed altogether. At 
a hundred feet the first depth- 
charge exploded, smashing 
gauge-glasses, electric lamps, 
and throwing a couple of men 
off their feet. The boat rocked 
and rolled under the shock, 
while orders were Tr 
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through voice-pipes for more 
emergency lights to be switched 
on. More charges exploded as 
the boat slid downwards, but 
each charge was farther away 
than the last. The half-light 
of the hand-lamps round the 
periscope showed the source of 
a sound of pouring waters— 
two rivets had been blown 
right out of the inner hull 
close before the conning-tower. 
The Captain shouted orders, 
and the submarine levelled off 
her angle and. checked at the 
fifty- metre line, while two 
men began frantically to break 
away the woodwork which 
stretched overhead and pre- 
vented the rivet-holes being 
plugged. At that depth the 
water poured in through the 
holes in solid bars, hitting the 
deck, bouncing back and 
spreading everywhere in a 
heavy spray which drenched 
circuits and wires. 

“Miller! where the devil 
are you? Start the pumps—I 
can’t help it if they hear us. 
Start the pumps, fool!” 

“But you will come up? 
You will——” 

“Schweinhund! Gehorsam- 
ket! Go!” 

The pumps began to stamp 
and clatter as they drove the 
entering water out again, but 
above the noise of the pumps 
the Captain could hear the 
roaring note of propellers rush- 
ing far overhead. If it had 
not been for those infernal 
rivets, he thought, he would 
have been at three hundred 
feet by now, but he could not 
risk the extra wetting which 
& pressure of a hundred and 
thirty pounds to the inch on 


the entering water would give 
to his circuits. The weight of 
extra water in the bilges ‘was 
nothing—he could deal with 
that—though the thought of 
the six hundred odd fathoms 
of water between him and the 
bottom was athing to remember 
anxiously in case of his getting 
negative buoyancy ; but if this 
continual spray of salt water 
reached his motor circuits it 
would be fatal. He cursed the 
men who were vainly trying 
to block the rivet-holes with 
wood wedges, and jumping on 
the periscope table he tried to 
guide the end of a short plank, 
intended as a baffle-plate, aeross 
the stream. As he stood work- 
ing, a terrific concussion shook 
the U-boat from stem to stern. 
The bows rose till men began 
to slip aft down the wet deck, 
and from aft came a succession 
of cries and shouted orders, 
“Close all doors! the after- 
hatch is falling in—Comeupand 
surrender—Lass uns heraus!” 
The Captain rose from the deck 
beneath the eye- piece, shaky 
from his fall from the table. 
He hardly dared look at the 
gauge, but he kept his head 
and his wits as he gave his 
orders. With the motors roar- 
ing round at their utmost 
power and an angle up by 
the bow of some fifteen degrees, 
the U-boat held her own, and 
as tank after tank was blown 
empty, she slowly gained on 
the depth gauge and began to 
climb. As she rose, she was 
shaken again and again by the 
powerful depth -charges that 
were being dropped on the 
broken water left by the air- 
bubble from her after compart- 
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ment—a surface-mark now a 
quarter of a mile astern. 
Beneath the conning-tower 
more and more men were 
gathering, some calm, some 
white, trembling, and volubie. 
The boat broke surface with 
her stem and half her conning- 
tower showing, then levelled a 
little and tore along with the 
waves foaming round her 
conning-tower and _ bridge. 
From inside they could clearly 
hear the shells that greeted 
her, and in a moment there 
was a rush of men up the 
ladder. Among the first few 
the Captain saw his First 
Lieutenant’s legs vanish up- 
wards, and at the sight a 
sneering smile showed on his 
sunburnt face. The first man 
to open the lid died as he did 
so, for a four-inch shell removed 
the top of the conning-tower 
before he was clear of it. The 
escort was taking no chances 
as to whether the boat’s appear- 
ance on the surface was in- 
tentional or accidental, and 
they were making the water 
for a hundred yards around 
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her fairly boil with bursting 
shell, As the boat tore ahead, 
holding herself up on her angle 
and her speed, a few men 
struggled out of her one by 
one past the torn body of the 
first man to get out. Two of 
them leaped instantly over- 
board, but the next clawed his 
way up to a rail, and while 
others scrambled and fought 
their way overside, and shells 
crashed and burst below and 
around him on water and 
conning-tower casing, he stood 
upright a moment with arms 
raised high above his head. 
At the signal the firing ceased 
as if a switch had been turned 
by a single hand, and he sub- 
sided in a huddled heap on the 
bridge as the riddled submarine 
ran under. Down below the 
Captain still smiled, leaning 
with his elbows on the periscope 
training-handles and watching 
the hurrying men at the 
ladder’s foot, until the great 
rush of water and men, that 
showed that the end had come, 
swept him aft and away across 
the border-line of sleep. 
KLAXON, 
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ESCAPED! 


ADVENTURES IN GERMAN CAPTIVITY. 


BY WALLACE ELLISON. 


IV. 


THE Lieutenant who arrested 
us at Haltern Station was cer- 
tainly very pleased with him- 
self at ourcapture, He treated 
us with great courtesy, and told 
the soldier who was to take us 
across to the guard-room to 
give us double rations of soup, 
adding, with a significant 
smile— 

“Sie werden sehen, dass wir 
noch nicht ausgehungert sind 
trotz der englischen Blokade.” 

(You will see that we are not 
yet starving, in spite of the 
English blockade.) 

The guard-room was 4 
wooden hut on the other side 
of the railway lines, and was 
the place where the station 
sentries lived and slept when 
they were not on duty. It was 
clean, and contained, at one 
end, a long weoden bunk with 
horse blankets, in which the 
soldiers slept side by side, three 
tressel-tables with benches, and 
a big cast-iron stove, which 
heated the room so thoroughly 
that the temperature was quite 
uncomfortably high. We were 
given a very good soup, iden- 
tical with the soup which 
was given to our guards, and 
chatted quite amicably with 
the German soldiers who came 
and went during the day. The 
corporal in charge of the guard 
was a pedantic boor, and very 





different in his attitude to- 
wards us from the ordinary 
soldiers, one or two of whem 
came very close indeed to ex- 
pressing sympathy with us in 
our failure to win through. 
When we asked whether it was 
usual, on the actual frontier, to 
challenge escaping prisoners if 
they were seen, the corporal 
growled— 

“It may be the rule, but if 
ever J am on duty there, and 
see any one trying to get over, 
I shall shoot and shout ‘ Halt!’ 
afterwards. I have five cart- 
ridges in my magazine, and if 
I miss with the first, I shall 
not fail to hit with one of 
the others. I shall take no 
risks.” 

Some time after we had 
eaten our soup, the lieutenant 
came in, accompanied by a far- 
away-behind-the-lines official 
in offiesr’s uniform, who was 
greeted with respect and almost 
fear by the soldiers, and ad- 
dressed as Herr Inspektor. He 
spoke to us in the usual insolent 
Prussian fashion, much to the 
evident embarrassment of the 
young lieutenant, who had been 
quite palpably striving to play 
the gentleman. He demanded, 
with much bounce and bluster, 
that we should pay for our 
food, to which request we made 
no demur, and he seemed, the 
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whole time, to be determinedly 
looking for trouble. 

He began to discuss the war 
in its different aspects, laying 
the blame, of course, on Eng- 
land and her devilish diplo- 
macy, and showed himself 
absolutely inaccessible to the 
arguments we did not hesitate 
to advance, when we became 
somewhat nettled by his absurd 
statement of the case. He left 
shortly afterwards, and we did 
not see him again. The cor- 
poral, who was bubbling over 
with unctuous respect for his 
superior’s gay uniform, made 
a perfect salute on his depar- 
ture. 

We had assumed that we 
should remain in the guard- 
room until the transport ar- 
rived from Berlin to take us 
back to prison, but shortly 
after dark the lieutenant ap- 
peared again, and apologised 
for having to send us to the 
village lock-up. He had tried 
hard during the day to elicit 
from us full information con- 
cerning the manner in which 
we had escaped from prison, 
and also how we had managed 
to get to a point so near the 
frontier, but we told him just 
as much as we thought was 
good for him, and no more, 
The two soldiers who escorted 
us, with fixed bayonets, from 
the station through the dark 
village to the village jail, were 
good fellows, and did not con- 
ceal their appreciation of the 
fact that we had several times 
had a run for freedom, and 
also their sincere regret that 
they were compelled to play 
a part in taking us back to 
bondage. When handing us 
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over to the jailer inside the 
village look-up, they passed on 
to him a recommendation from 
the lieutenant that we should 
be treated as considerately ag 
was consistent with keeping 
us in safe custody. After we 
had had our pockets searched 
for weapons, and even our pen- 
knives taken away from us 
we were taken along a short 
corridor, the cell door was 
opened, and we were shown 
in. The jailer—a good-hearted 
fellow, with the slowest-moving 
mind I have ever encountered 
(he appeared to live constant- 
ly in a state of semi-coma) 
—brought us a little food be- 
fore he locked us up for the 
night. 

The cell did not differ, in 
any marked degree, from what 
I suppose is the appearance of 
most cells of the same kind, 
except for the fact that it was 
abominably dirty, and the bed 
was so lousy that I was kept 
awake for hours at night by 
what appeared, to my vivid 
imagination, to be whole regi- 
ments of dauntless vermin. 
In one corner of the room, un- 
derneath the heavily - barred 
window, was a nine-foot pile 
of bicycle tyres, which had 
doubtless been confiscated by 
the authorities some time 
before, for the sake of the 
rubber they contained. The 
only furniture in the place 
consisted of a hard bed, with 
dirty mattress and blankets, 
a wooden, wedge - shaped 
pillow, a table, stool, and an 
abominably insanitary con- 
venience. We spent three 
days in this cell, our only 
relief coming when we were 
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ocoasionally allowed to tend 
the corridor fire which was 
supposed to heat the cell. 
When permitted to do this 
work we usually lingered over 
the job as long as we could, 
before the time eame to be 
locked up again. Whether it 
was a boon to be allowed to 
live together or not I do not 
uite know, for our minds 
were filled with the galling dis- 
appointment consequent upon 
failure in our enterprise, the 
prospect of transference to the 
hell we hated so intensely, and 
speculation as to the punish- 
ment we were likely to receive. 
During the time we spent in 
this jail we saw no possibility 
of escape, though we might 
have succeeded by some ruse 
or other had we remained there 
sufficiently long to make the 
necessary thorough investiga- 
tion. Our food was usually 
passed in to us through a tiny 
trap-door in the door of the 
cell, and we were charged for 
it on leaving the jail. 

In the next cell to us was 
a Russian flight lieutenant, 
who had been recaptured near 
the same village after a very 
plucky and determined at- 
tempt to escape. While tend- 
ing the fire we drepped down 
the trap-door of his cell, and 
poking our heads through, en- 
deavoured to carry on & con- 
versation with him, but he 
spoke no English, no French, 
and practically no German ; 
and as I knew only about 
three words of Russian and 
two lines of a Russian song, 
whose meaning I did not 
understand, we were not able 
to do much more than grin 
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at each other and look sym- 
pathetic. 

On the morning of the third 
day the cell door was opened, 
and we were advised that our 
guards had come for us, They 
were a corporal and a private 
from Berlin, who had been 
sent specially to escort us back 
to the prison. We bade farewell 
to our well-meaning if unde- 
sirable host, and leaving the 
jail, set out for the station, 
where we took train for Dort- 
mund. Our guards warmed 
up to us after the first few 
minutes, and had they not 
been our guards, would have 
been quite acceptable travel- 
ling companions. 

At Dortmund we had to 
change and wait some time 
for a train. The soldiers’very 
considerately suggested that 
we should go into the third- 
class waiting-room, and there 
they allowed us to order a 
meal and. drink beer. Our 
train from Dortmund to Berlin 
was & corrider express train, 
and almost full of soldiers. 
For a short distance we had 
to stand in the corridor, but 
later one of the soldiers suc- 
ceeded in inducing the guard 
to find room for us. The 
third-class compartment which 
he found contained only two 
vacant seats. For obvious 
reasons we tried te induce our 
guards to take these seats, 
while they, also for obvious 
reasons, and with more success, 
insisted that we should take 
them. On taking our seats 
we found ourselves sitting face 
to face with a private of the 
Zeppelin Corps, who, in spite of 
the notice warning soldiers and 
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sailors to be guarded in their 
conversation, was allowing 
himself to be “pumped” by 
his fellow-passengers, and was 
talking as freely about Zeppe- 
lins and attacks on England, 
in which he had participated 
on three occasions, as though 
he were talking te his Com- 
manding Officer. 

We arrived in Berlin late 
that night, and were handed 
over, in the office of the 
Stadt Vogtei Prison, to the 
care of the wardes whom I 
had fondly imaginea I should 
never see again, Great was 
their glee at sight of us once 
more. We were taken to the 
worst cells, at the back of the 
military part of the prison, 
and locked in for the night, 

I threw myself on my hard 
low bed and slept. 

It soon became evident that 
the punishment to be meted 
out to us on this occasion was 
intended to be so harsh in its 
character that it would act as 
a deterrent in the case of any 
of our fellow-prisoners who 
might be working on similar 
plans for escape. We were to 
be allowed no English pareels 
whatsoever, and our friends 
were warned that they would 
be severely punished if they 
attempted to pass in food to 
us. The reason why we had 
been given cells in the back 
part of the military prison 
was to make it impossible for 
our friends to see us or to 
speak to us. Our cell win- 
dows looked down into an- 
other yard, where only the 
German prisoners took exer- 
cise. Books were allowed us, 
and although one’s range of 
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choice was very much limited, 
I found solace in such books as 
the second volume of Morley’s 
‘Life of Gladstone,’ Prescott’s 
‘History of the Conquest of 
Peru,’ ‘The Autobiography of 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury,’ 
Walton’s ‘Compleat Angler,’ 
and the first portion of ‘Don 
Quixote.’ Another book which 
I read was Gordon’s ‘ Diary in 
Khartoum.’ In one entry, 
Gordon, referring to the short- 
age of food from which the 
besieged suffered in Khartoum, 
says :— 

“The stomach governs the 
werld, and it was the stom- 
ach (a despised organ) which 
caused our misery from the 
beginning. It is wonderful 
that the ventral tube of 
man governs the world, in 
small and great things.” 
It was certainly “that 

despised organ” which caused 
my misery, and our failure, on 
our last attempt to escape. 

Apart from these English 
books, I managed to procure 
from a fellew-prisoner a num- 
ber of recently published books, 
written by German flying-men, 
submarine commanders, naval 
officers, and war correspond- 
ents, and found them intensely 
interesting. 

Two or three days after our 
arrival in the Stadt Vogtei 
Prison, we heard that S——, 
the ringleader of our little 
party, had also been captured 
and brought to the prison. He 
was put into the cell next to 
mine, and on the night of his 
arrival, he, Keith, and I were 
taken to a roci near the prison 
office to await examination at 
the ‘hands of Kriegsgerichtsrat 
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(Court - Martial © Councillor) 
Wolff from the Kommandantur 
in Berlin. He was not free to 
see us immediately, and while 
waiting for him we were 
kept together in one room. 
Wolff, a baptised German 
Jew, wore on his gorgeous 
tunic the ribbon of the Iron 
Cross, which I suspeet was con- 
ferred upon him for his courage 
in persecuting the countless 
poor Polish civilians who had 
passed through his hands since 
the outbreak of war. He sat 
there, smug, fat, and compla- 
cent as ever, and, like Sam 
Weller when he saw the turn- 
keys who let Mr Pickwick into 
the Fleet Prison, I reflected 
upon the immense satisfaction 
it would afford me to make a 
fierce assault upon him— if it 
were only lawful and peaceable 
todoso. He cross-questioned 
me thoroughly, his secretary 
taking down my statement in 
writing. Heshowed a most ill- 
bred curiosity concerning every 
detail of our escape, and my 
statement, when I had signed it, 
no doubt aroused considerable 
interest among those officers 
in the Berlin Kommandantur 
who still retained an interest 
in, and understanding for, the 
fairy-tales ef their childhood. 
Keith was then called in, the 
statement was read over to 
him, and he signed it, with what 
mental reservations I know 
not. Keith and I were then 
taken to our cells, while S—— 
had to undergo a short exam- 
ination alone. The following 
morning we were told by the 
sergeant that we should be 
kept in the strictest form of 
solitary confinement for four 
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weeks, and should be allowed 
no privileges whatsoever. The 
lieutenant was determined to 
see that the punishment meted 
out to us should be of such 
an exemplary character that 
none of the other prisoners 
would commit the same 
offence, 

It would make an interesting 
story if I dared relate exactly 
why we emerged from our five 
weeks’ solitary confinement— 
it became five weeks instead of 
four—without loss of weight, 
but I must refrain. 

After we had been in solitary 
confinement for about a fort- 
night the lieutenant occasion- 
ally came to my cell, accom- 
panied by the warder, when 
the conversation which took 
place between us usually ran 
somewhat as follows :— 

‘‘Guten Tag, Herr Ellison. 
Well, how is the prison diet 
suiting you?” 

“ Abominably, lieutenant. I 
am losing weight fast, and feel 
very slack and weak.” 

He would look at me with a 
puzzled expression, while I tried 
to appear as sad and careworn 
as possible, 

“But you look all right.” 

“Yes, lieutenant, I may look 
all right, but I know how I 
feel. It is scandalous to give 
men food iike this,” 

I enjoyed the joke immensely. 

Of the men who escaped with 
us, all except G——werecaught 
before they had been long in 
enjoyment of their liberty, and 
of him we heard no definite 
news whatsoever. Whether he 
remained in the country or 
succeeded in crossing one of 
the frontiers, or was shot in 
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trying to do so, I do not know 
to this day. 

S had been very in- 
cautious in Berlin. One night 
he telephoned to # lady friend 
whom the Berlin police were 
expecting him to visit. The 
police tapped the wire, and 
when he arrived at the rendez- 
vous, he was met, not by the 
lady, but by detectives who 
were waiting to arrest him. 
He arrived at the prison wear- 
ing a pair of dark-blue spec- 
tacles. 

Our friend, the proprietor of 
the gambling-hell, jumped on 
to the platform of a tramcar 
in Berlin about eleven o'clock 
one night, and ran straight 
into the arms of a policeman 
who knew him quite well. 

“ Guten Abend, Herr R——. 
Kommen Sie mit,” said the 
policeman; and our friend, 
being a German, and well 
trained in obedience to au- 
thority, came mit. 

The other man, a corporal 
in the German army, who re- 
joined us after he had been 
at liberty for about six weeks, 
had been living in the mean- 
time with ladies of doubtful 
chastity, and told us that on 
his mother’s birthday he could 
not refrain from going to see 
her in order to wish her 
many happy returns of the 
day. Detectives surrounded 
the house, his mother pleaded 
with him not to “scrap” 
with them, as he said he 
yearned te do, and he was 
brought, unresisting, back to 
prison. Shortly afterwards 
he volunteered again for ser- 
vice at the Front, and I have 
no doubt that he was placed in 
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such a position there that hig 
days would be numbered, 

We had been put in charge 
of a warder who had the re- 
putation among his fellows of 
being particularly punctilious, 
and even harsh, in the per. 
formance of his duties; but 
he turned out to be a very 
decent fellow, and did what 
he could, so far as the regula- 
tions would allow, to make 
our punishment bearable. 

The treatment in the prison 
varied from time to time, as J 
believe it did throughout every 
camp and prison in Germany, 
according to the character of 
the man who happened to 
have charge of one at any 
particular time. It was 
neither uniformly bad nor 
uniformly good; and I feel 
bound to place on _ record 
that, on several occasions, we 
received from certain of the 
corporals in charge of us 
treatment as considerate as 
could have been meted out 
to us by our own country- 
men. Such treatment, though, 
was rare; and when we ex- 
perienced it from men who 
had neither been offered, nor 
desired, any inducement to 
treat us well, we appreciated 
it very highly indeed. 

Two days before Christmas 
1916 we were released from 
solitary confinement, and I was 
allowed to take a single cell in 
the part of the building where 
my former fellow - prisoners 
were interned. Our Christmas 
was a melancholy festival, but 
it was as merry & one as we 
were able to make it, A sort 
of defiant cheerfulness char- 
acterised the attitude of most 
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of us, and if, deep down in our 
hearts, there lurked a feeling 
of black despondency, none of 
us allowed it to appear on our 
faces. It was the second 
Christmas that I had spent in 
rison, and I resolved that it 
should be the last. It was the 
last. 

Early in January we all put 
our heads together, and set to 
work on still another petition 
for our return to Ruhleben 
Camp. We advanced all the 
old arguments, and perhaps 
something of our desperation 
fired the words it contained. 
To our amazement rumours 
ran through the prison— 
rumours which no one seemed 
able to confirm —that the 
authorities at the Berlin Kom- 
mandantur had decided that 
we should return tocamp. We 
were incredulous. I had long 
since abandoned hope of ever 
seeing Ruhleben again, and my 
mind was constantly at work 
to find some other way out of 
the prison, which I felt was 
destined otherwise to be my 
home until the end of the war. 
My health was seriously im- 
paired; my nerves, at times, 
were in shocking condition ; my 
memory had begun to suffer, 
and, in spite of all my efforts 
to be, and remain, defiantly 
cheerful, there came hours when 
I was overwhelmed by fits of 
gloom and despondency, against 
which I battled in vain. And 
Iwas by no means an isolated 
case. My friends were similarly 
affected. We w strangely 
irritable. The best of friends 
quarrelled violently with each 
other, and without cause. We 
had long since abandoned the 
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little debates in which we used 
to indulge, in the early days of 
our prison life. Apart from 
the fact that each man knew 
his neighbour’s point of view 
from A to Z, we were none of 
us in a fit condition to argue 
good-temperedly. Few of us 
were able to read books, and 
we spent most of the day 
wandering aimlessly about from 
cell to cell in search of the con- 
genial companion we so seldom 
found. 
Stevenson, in his ‘ Virgini- 
bus Puerisque,’ says :— 
“People who share a cell 
in the Bastille, or are thrown 
together on an uninhabited 
isle, if they do not immedi- 
ately fall to fisticuffs, will 
find some possible ground of 
compromise. They will learn 
each other’s ways and hum- 
ours, so as to know where 
they must go warily, and 
where they may lean their 
whole weight.” 
So it was with us in our Bas- 
tille. When we found ourselves 
drawn constantly into contact 
with all sorts and conditions 
of men, it did not take us long 
to learn the ways and hum- 
ours of our friends. We soon 
discovered men whom it was 
necessary to avoid. With 
others we had to walk very 
warily indeed, lest in their 
moods of unnatural irritability 
we should be constantly guilty 
of offence where none was in- 
tended, and long and intimate 
acquaintance in the case of 
others taught us indeed that 
they were men on whom we 
might lean our whole weight. 
Finally came the day when 
we were informed that the 
R 
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authorities had decided to 
send back to camp the English- 
men who were interned in the 
prison; but, alas! four of us 
who had escaped from the 
prison were to be kept behind. 
We were able to draw slight 
consolation from the fact that 
we were evidently considered 
too dangerous for even this 
partial release. 

The other two Englishmen 
who were kept behind, apart 
from Keith and myself, were 
8 and W——, who had 
made a plucky escape about 
seven oclock one morning 
through one of the corridor 
windews into the street. A 
certain German, whose name 
I have forgotten, was interned 
for a time in the prison, and 
shared their cell. S and 
WwW had taken compassion 
on him and had fed him 
regularly. This German, by 
way of showing his gratitude 
for all that they had done for 
him, told them that when he 
was released he would take out 
of prison with him certain 
articles and foodstuffs which 
they might require, if they 
succeeded in escaping, and 
would declare that they were 
his own personal effeots when 
his luggage was examined at 
the moment of his departure. 
He further invited the two to 
call for their luggage at his 
house when they had once 
made good their escape from 
the prison. Once clear of the 
prison, they called upon him, 
and he was most profuse in 
his expressions of delight at 
seeing them. Shortly after 
their arrival he made some 
exouse in order to leave the 
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flat, and told them that he 
would be back within a very 
short time. What actually 
happened (and this I have 
upon absolutely unimpeachable 
authority) was this: This Ger. 
man gentleman telephoned im. 
mediately to the prison office 
and said— 

‘‘As a proof of my patriot- 
ism, I wish to inform you that 
the two Englishmen, S—— 
and W. , who escaped from 
the prison this morning, are 
at my house.” 

He then gave instructions 
that they should send an 
arrest S§ i 





and W—— in 
such a way that he would 
not appear to be implicated 
at all. This was done, and 
the luckless two were brought 
back to prison about four 
o'clock in the afternoon of 
the same day. I pity the 
gentleman if either of the 
two has an opportunity of 
shaking hands with him after 
the war. 

That parting from our friends 
was a sad affair. Although we 
had all lived under the micro- 
scope to such an extent, and 
for so long a time, that the 
most minute of our faults be- 
came magnified in the eyes of 
our best friends into enormities, 
it must not be forgotten that 
the microscope also brought the 
finer points into relief. Bad as 
life had been with those men 
there, we saw before us the 
prospect of a life indesoribably 
worse when they had gone. 
We British are not a demon- 
strative people, and the simple 
statement that eyes lit up with 
affectionate regard, that hands 
clasped tighter and lingered 
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longer together, will convey a 
world of meaning to any 
Englishman who reads these 
words. For all practical pur- 
poses Ruhleben Camp-—a bare 
seven miles away—was more 
remote than Egypt is from 
England in times of peace. 
S——, when he escaped from 
prison along with the rest of 
us, did not attain the end at 
which he was aiming. He did 
not, on that occasion, succeed 
in robbing the police of their 
prey. He was taken out for 
trial on one occasion, after his 
recapture, and—did not return. 
The wily scoundrel was taken 
to the police court by a Berlin 
iceman, and, on the return 
journey from the court to the 
prison, succeeded in inducing 
the policeman to enter a public- 
house for refreshment, S 
was bubbling over with gener- 
osity, and in his eagerness to 
give the enemy a good time, 
he made the policeman blind 
drunk, and at a convenient 
moment escaped through a 
lavatory window. A fortnight 
later a pest-card addressed to 
me, bearing the signature of 
S——, and posted in Holland, 
arrived at the prison office, and 
although I never received the 
card, I learned that on it S 
informed me of his safe arrival 
in Holland, told me gleefully 
that there was plenty to eat 
there, and very foolishly, in a 
final sentence, asked me when 
I intended to join him. For 
quite a long time after the 
arrival of this post-card in- 
structions were given to the 
corporals to keep the strictest 
possible watch on Keith and 
myself ; and at all times during 











the day, though particularly 
just before locking-up time, we 
found it impossible to get away 
from two of the corporals, who, 
in a most clumsy fashion, were 
endeavouring to disguise the 
fact that they were keeping 
careful watch on us. 

A Pole, who had a cell 
looking down into our yaii, 
but situated on the fifth floor— 
one floor higher than our own— 
made a remarkable escape from 
the prison, and, so far as I 
know, was never recaptured. 
In some way or other he had 
secured possession of a small 
file, and night after night, 
when the inmates of the prison 
were asleep, he climbed up to 
the bars of his window, and 
filed away at one of the per- 
pendicular iron bars until at 
last he had filed it com- 
pletely through. He used to 
fill up the notch he had made 
with soap, so that his work 
would not be discovered by the 
warders during theday. When 
the bar was cempletely filed 
through, he decided to escape 
the following night, and by a 
most ingenious use of various 
contrivances which he found in 
his sparely-furnished cell, he 
made a means of exit from 
the cell on to the reof. He 
bent back the bar through 
which he had filed, and just 
managed to squirm through on 
to the zinc window-ledge. He 
jammed a piece of wood which 
he found in the eell between 
the bars and the bricks, so that 
it formed a convenient ledge, 
steadied himself on the window- 
ledge by means of his towel 
which he had drawn through 
the top iron cross-piece, and, 
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stepping on to the wooden 
ledge he had made, took a firm 
grip of the brick coping above 
him and climbed on to the 
flat roof. As there was a sheer 
seventy-feet drop below him on 
to the stone pavement of the 
yard, it will be clearly seen 
that this was a feat demanding 
considerable nerve and cool- 
ness. How he escaped from 
the roof into the street was 
never discovered, but it is 
possible that he found his way 
on to the roof of a series 
of fiats, and thence climbed 
through an open trap-door into 
the attic of somehouse, It was 
a wonderfully plucky escape. 

When spring and summer 
returned, we were cheered some- 
. what in our loneliness by the 
arrival of a few other luckless 
escapers, who had made a bid 
for freedom from Ruhleben 
Camp. New friendships were 
formed, and our prison life 
again became a little more 
bearable. Each man, as he 
arrived, had a more or less in- 
teresting story to tell, and we 
learned something from each 
failure. 

I believe, in July 1917, we 
heard reports of the Conference 
between British and German 
delegates at The Hague, which 
was being held for the purpose 
of discussing the question of 
the treatment of prisoners of 
war, and when more details 
came to hand we learned that 
the case of such luckless ones 
as ourselves was also being 
discussed. At about the end 
of the first week in August, we 
learned quite definitely that 
the delegates and their re- 
spective Governments had 
agreed that those who had 
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already served sentences for 
attempts to escape should be 
returned to “conditions of 
ordinary captivity,” and that 
escapers, in future, were to be 
punished on recapture with a 
maximum sentence of fourteen 
days’ solitary confinement, after 
the expiration of which period 
they were to be allowed to 
return to camp. 

At the time I had serious 
thoughts of escaping from 
prison, but my friends argued 
—and argued quite rightly— 
that in view of the fact that 
so many possible avenues of 
escape had been closed once 
and for all by the prison 
authorities, and that the most 
thorough precautions had been 
taken to prevent any further 
escape from the prison, any 
attempt along the lines I sug- 
gested would mean facing ab- 
solutely unwarrantable risks, 
My eagerness to make the at- 
tempt, whatever the risks, was 
not, in any sense, meritorious; 
it was the expression of 4 
seething revolt against the in- 
justice of my treatment and 
the unnatural life I was con- 
demned to lead. There were 
times when I examined mye, 
and frankly and quite hon- 
estly admitted to myself that 
I should face the prospect of a 
quick death at the hands of a 
shooting-party in the prison- 
yard with perfect indifferenee. 
If I am grateful for anything 
in my prison life, it is, more 
than anything else, for the 
fact that I seldom, if ever, lost 
“kiok ’—I oan find no better 
word. 

As I expected, the Kom- 
mandantur in Berlin evidently 
did all in their power, before 
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sending us back to Ruhleben, 
to see if there were any pos- 
sible way of evading the treaty 
obligations into which they 
had entered, and it was not 
until it was clearly brought 
home to them that it had been 
the intention of the British 
delegates expressly to include 
in the treaty such cases as our 
own that they decided to 
allow us to go back to camp, 
Almost a full month had 
elapsed after The Hague agree- 
ment came into operation 
before we were released from 
the prison, and it was near the 
end of September when we 
arrived in camp. 

We received a warm wel- 
come from the interned on 
our arrival. I met scores of 
friends whom I had not seen 
for over two years, and found 
that the camp conditions had 
changed for the better. My 
long incarceration in the 
prison, with the absence of 
sun and fresh air, along with 
the depressing life there, had 
left me very much blanched. 
An Irish friend came up to 
me and said, with a laugh: 

“Good God, Ellison, you 
look like a bloody corpse! 
When are you going to order 
your coffin?” 

“Not yet, Tom, not yet,” 
I answered with a laugh— 

The naughty escapers were 
put into Barrack 14, which 
had been cleared of all other 
occupants prior to our arrival. 
The intention was to keep us 
there under very strict super- 
vision, and for about a week 
many of us were unable to 
sleep at night for the noise 
of corporals and _ soldiers 
ramping through the bar- 





rack and examining every 
bed, every hour, from bed- 
time to daybreak. If a man 
happened to be missing from 
his bed, they awoke the whole 
barrack in order to get to 
know where he happened to 
be at the moment, The camp 
was given three roll-calls a 
day—one at half-past seven 
in the morning, the next at 
half-past one,- and the third 
at half-past seven in the even- 
ing. The first two were held 
on the race-course, and the 
evening roll-call took place in 
the barrack at night. 

It was apparent that it was 
no easy matter to escape from 
the camp, though many of us 
had returned with the deter- 
mination of having a run for 
our liberty at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. For a time I 
thoroughly enjoyed the privi- 
lege of strolling about the camp, 
taking meals with old friends, 
inspecting the different institu- 
tions which had been estab- 
lished, and making new ac- 
quaintances. It was like a 
holiday to me by sheer force 
of contrast. All the distances 
in the camp seemed most 
spacious after my close confine- 
ment in the prison, and I rev- 
elled in such elementary things 
as wind, rain, sun, green trees, 
and the clean young English 
athletes who were so plentiful 
in camp. Life in Ruhleben, . 
however, replete as the camp 
was with opportunities for 
work and diversion of all kinds, 
had not been without its effect 
on many of the interned during 
my two years’ absence, Par- 
ticularly sad was the marked 
effect it had had on the minds 
of some of the fine young boys 
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whom I had known and liked 
when the camp was founded. 
Quite a number whom I saw 
were suffering from various 
degrees of melancholia and de- 
pression of spirits; but on the 
whole the men—old and young 
—were standing the strain re- 
markably well. 

It was some time before I 
could regain the necessary phy- 
sical fitness to think seriously 
of fixing a date for my next 
attempt at escape. The prison 
life had had a softening infiu- 
ence upon my physique, and 
one severe cold after another 
led me to think, at times, that 
I should never regain my 
former physical fitness. The 
question of internment in 
Holland was being much dis- 
cussed at the time in camp, 
and, along with the rest, I 
had to undergo a medical 
examination, in order to see 
whether I were eligible or not 
for internment there. I at- 
tached no importance, however, 
to this, preferring to exchange 
myself rather than await the 
convenience of official bodies. 
I felt that it would afford me 
greater satisfaction to win 
back to freedom in my own 
way, rather than wait until I 
was exchanged. It would have 
been a sort of anti-climax to 
my many failures, had I been 
given my freedom along those 
lines. 

Keith made his final and 
successful attempt some time 
in October, along with my 
friends Armstrong and Kauf- 
mann, and reached Holland 
within a fortnight, taking train 
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from Berlin by devious routes 
and walking the rest of the 
distance to Holland. They 
wished me to accompany them, 
but I had resolved that I 
would make my next attempt 
absolutely on my own initia- 
tive, and I was only waiting 
until I felt sufficiently well to 
be able to face any ordinary 
physical fatigue, and any 
possible nerve-strain, 

I was not at all certain of 
the quality of my German, 
but had, for some time, been 
working very hard at the 
language, and I felt more con- 
fidence in my ability to pass as 
a German or neutral than I had 
done at any previous date. 

After the escape of my three 
friends had been discovered, 
conditions in camp, from an 
escaper’s point of view, became 
changed for the worse, From 
nightfall to daybreak the guard 
around the camp was doubled; 
the strategic points were care- 
fully studied by the officers, and 
such precautions were taken 
to prevent another successful 
escape that, for a time, the 
situation appeared almost 
hopeless. One or two who 
attempted to escape at night 
were caught, and sent to prison 
before they had got clear of 
the camp. All this gave me 
furiously to think. I studied 
the movements of sentries in 
as unobtrusive a manner 88 
possible, refused to allow my- 
self to be pumped by men who 
were unduly inquisitive, and 
when asked whether I intended 
to escape again or not, usually 
told the questioner that I felt 





1 Armstrong and Kaufmann had failed on two previous occasions, and were 
for many months my cell companions in prison. 
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that I had had enough, and 
should settle down quietly to 
gome sort of work in the camp. 

The result of my reflections 
was this. I succeeded more 
or less in putting myself into 
the place of the German officers, 
who had determined to make 
the camp as much escape-proof 
as possible, and after trying to 
think, as it were, with their 
minds, I came to the conclu- 
sion that they expected men 
to escape along certain well- 
established lines. Once having 
learned so much, I examined 
the precautions they had taken 
to prevent further escapes, with 
a view to discovering whether 
[had correctly interpreted the 
working of their minds or not. 
Ifound that I was not wrong 
in the conclusion at which I 
had arrived, and that the 
measures which had been re- 
sorted to—effective as they 
undoubtedly were—were of 
such a character that they did 
not make escape impossible, 
provided only that one decided 
resolutely to depart from the 
usual methods of escape. Ina 
word, I arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the scheme which 
offered the most prospect of 
success was a plan of escape 
on entirely original lines. I 
decided that I would do some- 
thing which the German 
officers had not dreamed that 
an escaper might think of 
doing. Once having made this 
principle my own, I found that 
it offered immense possibilities, 
I discovered quite a number of 
possible avenues of escape, and 
almost regretted that the 
nature of the enterprise de- 
manded that I should restrict 
myself to one of them. 
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My motto became, “Do the 
unexpected !” 

I discovered among other 
things, that most of the pre- 
cautions taken by the Camp 
officers were designed to pre- 
vent escapes after dark, when 
most of the attempts were 
made. 

“Very good!” I said to my- 
self, ‘‘Then it is quite obvious 
that I must escape during the 
day.” 

Secondly, the usual practice, 
in the gentle art of escaping, 
was to avoid meeting the sen- 
tries. Again it was perfectly 
clear to me that if I intended 
to stick to my motto and do 
the unexpected, I should have 
to proceed on quite different 
lines, and deliberately place 
myself in the way of the sen- 
tries—rub shoulders with them 
if necessary. 

From careful and cautious 
observation of a certain part 
of the Camp —for  obvi- 
ous reasons I cannot enter 
into details—I discovered that 
three sentries were placed in 
line during the day. Their 
sentry-boxes were about 150 to 
200 yards apart. 

I decided that I would watch 
for a suitable moment, and 
then climb quickly over the 
second fence at that part 
of the camp and drop as 
quietly as possible between 
them into the road. My idea 
then, if I attracted no atten- 
tion, was to walk brazenly 
past the one or the other, 
just as though I were a Ger- 
man civilian out for a stroll. 
If I felt sufficiently cool I 
might pass the time of day, 
in my best German, with one 
of them. From what I had 
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learned of the mentality of 
the German soldier, I felt con- 
vinced that he would not ex- 
pect that in broad daylight 
from an escaped prisoner. It 
would be quite outside all the 
rules and regulations he had 
been taught in his carefully 
regulated life. I was begin- 
ning to enjoy myself before- 
hand — which was also unex- 
pected. Every prospect pleased 
me, and only man was vile. 

Very carefully and quietly 
I made the necessary prepara- 
tions. It would have been 
very agreeable — and again 
quite unexpected /—if I had 
been able to take luggage 
with me; but there were diffi- 
culties of transport in the 
way, and, after all, there was 
a limit to one’s strict ad- 
herence to a motto. The 
high barbed-wire fences would 
be sufficiently difficult to 
negotiate without suit-cases ; 
so, regretfully, I decided to 
carry only what my pockets 
would hold. 

The day arrived. 

My overcoat pockets were 
crammed with all sorts of 
things, including map, com- 
pass, tobacco, pipe, cigarettes, 
@ spare collar, and gloves. As 
my overcoat was rolled up into 
a bundle, I had to make sure 
that my precious belongings 
would not fall out, by fasten- 
ing the pockets with safety- 
pins. 

It was a Sunday afternoon 
about three o’clock, and all 
was ready. I had chosen 
this hour because the first 
football match of the season 
was being played, and most 
of the prisoners would be on 
the grand stand or around the 
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ground as spectators. Three 
of us made our way, as un- 
obtrusively as possible, to the 
chosen spot. Two high barbed. 
wire fences would have to be 
climbed before I was clear of 
the camp itself—the first one 
nine feet high. There then 
came an intervening space 
about three or four yards 
wide, and after that the 
second and last fence. The 
second was a wooden board 
fence about seven feet high, 
surmounted by two very 
awkwardly-placed strands of 
barbed wire along the whole 
of its length. The barbed 
wire was attached to iron 
stanchions which sloped in- 
wardly. 

“Ts the coast clear?” 

“Yes. Now’s your chance,” 

To protect my hands from 
laceration by the barbs, I wore 
a pair of old gloves, into the 
palms of which I had stuffed 
several folds of stout mackin- 
tosh, One of my two friends 
gave me a leg-up, while my 
second friend mounted guard. 
Very few people saw me. A 
second later I was pivoted on 
the palm of my right hand 
on the apex of one of the 
posts, saw that my clothes 
were clear of the wire, and 
dropped lightly down on the 
other side of the fence. 
Vanity of vanities! I re- 
member hoping that I looked 
cool, and remember quite dis- 
tinctly that I didn’t feel the 
least bit cool. My coat was 
flang over, I darted across 
the intervening space, and 
crouched down behind some 
bushes whose foliage I thought 
was far too thin. 

As soon as I was breathing 
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more or less regularly again, I 
took a grip of the top of the 
fence and pulled myself up 
breast-high in order to ascer- 
tain the position of the sentries 
on the other side. I had de- 
cided to take into account only 
the two on each side of me, 
The third, on my right, was a 
considerable distance away, and 
I trusted to his being too far 
away to see me, 

On my left the coast was 
clear, but on my right, about 
one hundred or a hundred and 
twenty yards away, the sentry 
was standing in the middle of 
the road. The sun was in my 
eyes and I saw the glint of it 
on the brass of his helmet, but 
stare as I would I could not 
see whether his back was to- 
wards meornot. By this time 
my arms and fingers were 
aching, and I dropped down, 
darted back to the first fence, 
and told my friends of my diffi- 
oulty. One of them volunteered 
tocome over and help me, but 
I refused to allow him to do so. 

I ran back, and just as I was 
about to pull myself up again 
I heard the noise of approach- 
ing footsteps on the other side 
of the fence. I crouched down 
again, listening and waiting. 
When they were three or four 
yards past me, on my right, I 
peeped over the fence and saw 
a German officer and two ladies 
going in the direction of Span- 
dau. At first thought it seemed 
to be sheer madness to go on 
with my plans, but like a flash 
my motto came back to me, 
“Do the unexpected!” If I 
jumped down behind the offi- 
cer and the ladies—they were 


at the moment less than twenty 
paces from me—the likelihood 
was that the sentry on my 
right would have his eyes riv- 
eted on his superior, preparing 
to salute. The chances were 
that he would not see me at 
all. I was assuming that the 
coast on my left was still clear. 

Having so placed my over- 
coat that I should be able to 
drag it over after me, I climbed 
up and was almost level with 
the top of the fence when I felt 
the stanchion which I held give 
way. In changing my grip it 
occurred to me to see if the 
coast were still clear to my left. 

Oh, damn! I was staring 
straight into the eyes of a Ger- 
man sentry who was standing 
not more than twenty paces 
away from me! 

I clean forgot my motto and 
did—the expeoted ;— dashed 
back to the other fence, flung 
over my coat, and followed it 
myself with astonishing agility. 
As soon as we were clear of 
the spot and lost in the camp 
I explained matters to my 
friends. 

About two hours later I 
tried again, but again nar- 
rowly escaped being seen by 
another German soldier inside 
the camp before I had an 
opportunity of reaching the 
second fence. 

I did not try again that 
Sunday. 

Within a week I tried once 
more with another man, but 
we were seen again, and had 
to disappear in the camp in 
order to escape detection. 

It seemed as though I sheuld 
never succeed, 


(To be continued.) 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


VISCOUNT GREY AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS—BARGAIN- 
ING WITH GERMANY—THE MARQUESS OF CREWE AND LORD 
BUCKMASTER IN WHITE SHEETS—MR LYTTON STRACHEY AS 


BIOGRAPHER—THE VICTORIAN 


AGE—ITS COMPLEXITIES AND 


CONTRADICTIONS—ITS GREAT MEN-——-TENNYSON AND DICKENS, 
DISRAELI AND MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


AT the end of all long wars 
an attempt has been made to 
confer upon the world the 
blessings of eternal peace. The 
sanguine eye of the politician 
sees in the signing of a peace 
an excellent chance henceforth 
to preserve the civilised peoples 
of the earth in a condition of 
stable equilibrium. After the 
treaty of Vienna Metternich 
and his friends framed the 
Holy Alliance, the object of 
which was to make the world 
safe for autocracy. The Holy 
Alliance ended, naturally 
enough, as an instrument of 
tyranny, and was abolished. 
And to-day there are some 
who, having learned nothing 
from history, would repeat the 
sad and fatuous experiment. 
In 1815 the world had suffered 
from the passions and excesses 
of a licentious democracy, and 
a firm and universal autocracy 
seemed the best remedy. To- 
day the enemy of mankind is 
an autocrat, and therefore the 
world must be made safe for 
democracy by a League of 
Nations. We do but change 
the name and keep the tyranny. 
If it be imposed by the inter- 
ference of others, democracy 
is no less objectionable than 
autocracy. Those who would 
club what they choose to call 
“freedom” into a reluctant 


people are the mere connivers 
of despotism. 

We had thought that the 
League of Nations had been 
put back into the cupboard 
which holds wild schemes and 
dead policies, It never found 
much favour in Europe, where 
the nations know well the 
dangers which threaten them 
from the ambitions of Germany, 
and now that the Americans 
are fighting in France, they too 
understand the risk of bringing 
the common adversary into a 
common league. But Viscount 
Grey of Fallodon is still un- 
dismayed, and he has pub- 
lished a pamphlet on the 
League of Nations which is 
not likely to convince the 
waverer, The pamphlet is 
packed with mildly ingenuous 
maxims, ‘The whole of mod- 
ern civilisation is at stake.” 
“Tt must be with nations 
as with individuals; in the 
great trials of life they must 
become better or worse—they 
cannot stand still.” ‘Learn 
by experience or suffer’ is the 
rule of life.” In other words: 
be virtuous and you will be 
happy; a stitch in time saves 
nine; and for the rest consult 
the ancient copy-books of our 
youth. ‘ 

But Viscount Grey’s plati- 
tudes do not bring us any 
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nearer to the League of Na- 
tions. They might have been 
composed by a sixth-form boy 
in an essay competition, or 
delivered before a school de- 
bating society. They do not 
face the essential difficulties 
of the suggestion, or propose 
a means by which those diffi- 
culties should be overcome. 
To use his own phrase, the 
League of Nations is one of 
those “projects that exist in a 
shadowy form in an atmos- 
phere of tepid idealism, ad- 
mired by those who see that 
if possible they would be de- 
sirable,” And even with these 
words he seems to overstate 
the position of the League of 
Nations. We are convinced 
that it is not possible, We 
are convinced also that, were 
it possible, it would be un- 
desirable, 

What, then, are the con- 
ditions “that have not been 
present before and that are 
present now, or may soon be 
present, and that are essen- 
tial,” in Viscount Grey’s 
opinion, “if the League of 
Nations is to become effeo- 
tive’? The first of them is 
that “the idea must be 
adopted with earnestness and 
conviction by the Executive 
Heads of States.” And re- 
member that Viscount Grey 
will not be content with mere 
acquiescence. ‘‘ They must not 
adopt it,” he says of the Heads 
of States, “only to render lip- 
service to other persons whom 
it is inconvenient or ungracious 
to displease. They must lead, 
and not follow; they must 
compel, if necessary, and not 
be compelled,” A survey of 
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the world cannot bring much 
hope to the mind of Viscount 
Grey. Here and there in 
Europe there are furtive signs 
of lip-service. The words, a 
League of Nations, is inscribed 
upon our banners, where it will 
remain innocuous, They will 
be repeated, parrot-wise, by 
half - baked philosophers in 
search of a nostrum; and 
when the war is over they 
will be forgotten, as other 
sentimentalities will be for- 
gotten, in the onrush of real 
duties and real problems. At 
any rate, no single Executive 
Head of a European State 
has adopted the idea “with 
earnestness and conviction.” 
The Americans themselves, 
having sketched it in the 
leisure of a long neutrality, 
are far less enthusiastic in 
its praise, as we have said, 
since they have faced the 
Germans in the field. In 
whom, then, shall Viscount 
Grey put his trust? England 
and her Allies in Europe play 
with the idea out of deference 
to “persons whom it is incon- 
venient or ungracious to dis- 
please.” The President of the 
United States has declared it 
to be his policy, but he is a 
practical man, and the pro- 
gress of the war, with the 
proofs daily renewed of Ger- 
many’s broken faith and 
brutality, is not likely to 
strengthen him in his policy 
of idealism. 

Now the League of Nations, 
as President Wilson and Vis- 
count Grey envisage it, must 
include Germany, and here we 
arrive at the final, insuperable 
barrier. If Germany is beaten, 
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as we believe fervently she will 
be, nothing save a perpetual 
state of war will persuade her 
to enter such a League as Vis- 
count Grey proposes. Some 
suspicion of the truth lurks in 
his mind. ‘The military party 
in Germany,” he admits, “ are, 
and must ever remain, opposed 
to it; they resent any limita- 
tion upon the use of force by 
Germany as fatal to German 
interests, for they can conceive 
no development, and even no 
security, except one based solely 
upon force.” That is perfeotly 
true, and it would be enough of 
itself, even if all the Allies were 
agreed upon the League, to 
make the League impossible. 
The military party in Germany 
is at present coextensive with 
Germany itself. The Kaiser’s 
policy is the policy of his people. 
The lust of wealth and dominion 
is universal within his arrogant 
territories. And before Vis- 
count Grey forces his “ tepid 
idealism” upon the Huns, he 
must not only break their mili- 
tary power—he must change for 
ever their hearts and minds. 
Even if revolution followed 
defeat, and a wave of Bol- 
shevikism broke suddenly over 
Germany, even if a provisional 
government were minded to 
come into a League of Nations, 
its accession would be but mo- 
mentary. The old German 
spirit would revive: a Scharn- 
horst would be found to re- 
constitute the ancient army ; 
and Germany, seeing a whole 
world leagued for peace, would 
have a better chance than she 
had, even in 1914, of domin- 
ating the world. 

Viscount Grey was for many 
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years our Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and he performed the 
delicate and arduous duties of 
his office without any know- 
ledge gained by travel or 
observation of the foreign 
countries with whose repre. 
sentatives it was his duty to 
treat. Had he been at the 
pains, before the War, to visit 
Berlin, he might have dis- 
covered for himself that the 
Prussian was rigid and un- 
alterable. And he has no 
ground to believe that even de- 
feat, complete and overwhelm- 
ing, will change the Prussian’s 
character. It is idle to pre- 
tend, as he does, that there 
will ever be “a conviction in 
the German people that the 
use of force causes at least as 
much suffering to themselves 
as to others.” The discipline 
of the past will not be relaxed; ° 
the pride, stiffer than any- 
thing ever yet known to 
men, will recover after its 
fall; and the Germans will 
need to be watched closely 
in the future, as our demo- 
crats—and Viscount Grey 
among them—never watcbed 
them in the past. They will 
be inspired by one hope, one 
ambition —to recover what 
they will have lost; and it 
will be our business not to 
chatter about Leagues of 
Nations, but by controlling 
the raw materials of the world, 
to see to it that the Germans 
shall never again be able to 
spring upon an unarmed, uD- 
ready world. 

The impossibility, then, of 
leading a chastened, tamed 
Germany into a quiet league, 
should he of itself enough to 
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condemn the dangerous idea. 
But Viscount Grey, despair- 
ing not of Germany’s future, 
sketches the second step in 
his argument. He finds it 
essential to the League’s foun- 
dation and maintenance that 
“the Governments and Peoples 
of the States willing to found 
it should understand clearly 
that it will impose some 
limitation upon the national 
action of each, and may entail 
some inconvenient obligation.” 
Were the League not doomed 
already, this essential condition 
would condemn it to utter 
failure. All Governments and 
Peoples, conscious of their 
strength and justice, are un- 
willing to limit their national 
action, and they will be quite 
right not to undertake obliga- 
tions which would be aot 
merely inconvenient but de- 
structive of theirfreedom. The 
chief obligation, suggested by 
Viscount Grey, is fantastic and 
impracticable. “If any nation 
breaks the agreement which 
is the basis of the League,” 
he says, “. the. other 
nations must one and all use 
their combined force against 
it.” He thinks that econemic 
pressure would be very strong, 
and he forgets that if at the 
moment of orisis the British 
democracy clamoured for Free 
Trade—as clamour it will 
after the war should Viscount 
Grey’s friend, Mr Asquith, 
have his way—it will not 
raise the price of sugar 4 
penny a pound to hinder 
the ambition of Germany. 
No; we do not believe that 
sconomic pressure could be 
applied at the right moment 
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by a people still besotted by 
Cobdenism; and our present 
Government gives us no assur- 
ance that we shall not revert 
to the ancient practices, which 
brought us to the verge of 
ruin, a8 soon as ever peace is 
signed. The second obligation, 
which is to use all the forces 
available, both military and 
naval, against the recalcitrant 
member of the League, can 
be thought of only in the 
land of dreams. Modern war- 
fare depends, as we discovered 
in 1914, in readiness to strike. 
The nation which had made up 
its mind to break away from 
the hampering restraints ef the 
League, would take care to be 
efficiently prepared. Unless 
the armies of the League 
guarded every frontier every 
day, unless these armies were 
large enough to keep in subjec- 
tion any possible alliance, they 
would be useless for purposes 
of defence. And if they were 
kept at the highest standard 
of practical utility, then all the 
manhood of Europe would be 
in the ranks, and the whole 
world would be and would 
remain one vast armed camp. 
Viscount Grey sees plainly that 
anything less than military 
intervention is of no value. 
He does not realise what it 
would mean if the armies of 
the League were to stand 
ready always to intervene. 
If all the frontiers of Europe 
were not permanently guarded 
by infinite series of pill-boxes, 
one State possibly, two assur- 
edly, could tear the rules of the 
League to pieces, like scraps of 
paper, and grab from a sleeping 
world a defiant hegemony. 
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The truth is that the League 
of Nations demands as its first 
condition —the extinguishing 
not only of German nature but 
of human nature. All those 
that live upon the earth to-day, 
and all those that ever will be 
born, must renounce the teach- 
ing of tradition, must expel 
from their veins the blood that 
courses in them and has coursed 
in the veins of their ancestors 
for generations,and must accept 
in timid acquiescence the new 
sentiments of obligation and 
suppression ordained for them 
by Viscount Grey and others. 
However, nature may not be 
expelled, even by foreign min- 
isters. She has an obstinate 
habit of coming back to plague 
us, and happily for the future 
energy and wisdom of the race, 
the champions of the League 
of Nations will not be able to 
exclude her from the earth. 
They cannot stop the clock of 
policy. The sleep into which 
Little Briar Rose fell lasted 
for a hundred years, Oar 
political philosophers would 
protract the sleep of nations 
into perpetuity. And even if 
they seemed to have their way, 
they would be foiled at last. 
The king’s son awoke Briar 
Rose with a kiss. It would be 
no Prince Charming who would 
arouse the sleeping world, but 
a stealthy autocrat fully armed 
and accoutred, and it will not 
be with a kiss that he would 
stir the slumberers to action, 
but with all the machinery of 
military science, 

The Leaguers of Nations 
care nothing for the traditions 
of the race. As they would 
bind the present, so they would 
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cheerfully put posterity into 
chains. And what part does 
democracy play in this pleasant 
schemeof governing generations 
yet unborn—democracy, before 
which we are asked to prostrate 
ourselves daily in an attitude of 
unrestrained devotion? What 
of the miraculous voice of the 
people, which we are ordered 
to obey, even if obedience cost 
us our Empire and all that it 
inherits? Suppose the sacred 
people, here or there assembled, 
presently speaks with another 
voice? Shall the people in- 
stantly feel the thumb-screw 
of economic pressure, or shall 
it be attacked, vi et armis, 
by an outraged world, which 
cares nothing for the divinity 
of its utterance? These are 
delicate questions, which some 
day the democratic high - 
priests of finality will be 
urged to answer, and not even 
their casuistry will help them 
to find an easy way out. 
“Wars are inhuman,” said 
Moltke, who knew something 
about them, “ but eternal peace 
is a dream, and not even & 
beautiful dream.” Wars are 
inhuman,—that is a simple 
truth which no sane man will 
gainsay. And the war which 
has devastated Europe for the 
last four years has surpassed 
in inhumanity all the wars that 
ever were before it. But there 
is a worse thing than war in men 
and in nations, and that is an ob- 
stinately “censcientious” objec- 
tion to defend oneself. Once 
upon a time Holland thought 
that ease and wealth were 
better worth than self-defence, 
and she was made the common 
sport of the nations, handed 
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from one to another, like a 
chattel, robbed to pay for the 
campaigns of strangers, until 
at last her citizens, refusing to 
fight for themselves, were or- 
dered out to fight for Napoleon. 
It-is true that then there was 
no pretence at a League of 
Nations. But no League would 
ever give us seourity—that 
while we, faithful to our ob- 
ligations, were lapped in ease, 
our possible enemies were not 
highly trained for thefray. In 
brief, the human race is old 
and “civilised,” and it has 
never been without wars or the 
rumours of wars. It cannot 
be changed in a twinkling of 
the eye, and if the contem- 
plated change gave us nothing 
more than added leisure for 
commerce, if it increased merely 
our chances of buying in the 
cheapest market and selling in 
the dearest, we are not sure 
that the abolition of war would 
be a wholesome or a happy end 
at which to aim. 

And think of the responsi- 
bility which would be laid 
upon those who are asked 
to make the final map of the 
world, to decide for ever where 
one sovereignty should begin 
and another end. It is all 
very well to soothe the mind 
with the repetition of those 
sweet phrases—no annexations, 
no indemnities, and self-deter- 
mination. But wherever those 
phrases have been used they 
have led to disaster and 
oppression, And unless we 
are prepared still to defend 
ourselves, we shall have no 
guarantee that our foes, inter- 
preting our lofty sentiments 
as weakness, will not lead us 





into our own trap and sub- 
stitute their own panacea of 
peace—the eternal domination 
of the world. If, when the 
Germans are beaten, we offer 
them a place in the League 
of Nations, they may accept 
the offered place, as they 
accept naturalisation, with 
a large reserve. But it is 
certain they will accept it 
only because they think that 
when they have sent us to 
sleep they may have a better 
chance than ever of taking 
a final and a comprehensive 
revenge. The Allies, as they 
are constituted to-day, form 
as efficient a league as we 
could wish; and if after the 
war we use the advantages 
which God has given us to 
the full extent, if we insist 
upon keeping a firm hand 
upon the raw materials which 
belong to us, we shall have 
a far better security of a 
lasting peace than in any 
chimerical attempt to drive a 
reluctant Germany, an unre- 
generate Turkey, a hungry 
Bulgaria, into the same fold 
of easy sloth which would 
contain the rest of us. 
Indeed, since the settlement 
at the congress of peace would 
be final, we could face it only 
with despair. The part which 
England was henceforth to 
hold in the reconstructed 
world would be sketched by 
Viscount Grey or by another 
politician of his kind, to whom 
surrender is and has always 
been the first principle of ac- 
tion. In vain we should look for 
a guarantee that our essential 
interests would be safeguarded. 
On the one hand would be the 
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Champions of the League, 
eager to make their dream 
a reality, On the other hand 
would be Germany and her 
friends, cunning enough to put 
the very highest price on their 
acquiescence, Give us a piece 
more here and a piece more 
there, restore us this lost 
colony or that, or we won’t 
come in at all. Then the 
bargain would begin, and 
since in Germany nobody is 
so foolish as to hope for a 
League of Nations, and since 
the idealism, tepid or cold, has 
already found its way into our 
political programmes, the bar- 
gain would surely be concluded 
in Germany's favour. We 
should be the eager buyers, 
so to say, they the reluctant 
sellers. Before the war, as 
Prince Lichnowsky has told 
us, there was no price that 
Sir Edward Grey was not 
ready to pay for peace. He 
was prepared to give away 
what was ours to give and 
what was not ours with an 
equal hand. What was called 
the “African Treaty” was 
sketched entirely to accord 
with German wishes. No Eng- 
lish interests were allowed to 
stand in the way of the 
Kaiser’s progress. The French 
Ambassador made “lively re- 
presentations,’ and he made 
them in vain. In the direc- 
tion of Baghdad, Prince Lich- 
nowsky’s triumph was yet 
greater, if we may believe 
his own account. “By this 
treaty,” we are told, “the 
whole of Mesopotamia up to 
Basra became our zone of in- 
terest,” in spite of the fact 
that through Basra came the 
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supply of oil for our fleet, 
Whatever Germany wanted 
was hers for the asking, and 
no League of Nations was 
demanded in return. We 
tremble to think what an 
accommodating British Min- 
ister would surrender to the 
Huns in exchange fcr the ideal, 
which is so highly vaunted 
to-day and which would surely 
become worthless to-morrow. 
If, then, we once meet the 
Germans to discuss across a 
green table the conditions of 
a League, we shall be utterly 
ruined, we shall lose at a 
stroke the fruits of victory. 
We cannot have faith in the 
politicians who have betrayed 
us in the past, and who show 
no signs that they have come 
to a better frame of mind. 
It is not only the danger 
of Viscount Grey’s “tepid 
idealism” that affrights us— 
it is the triviality of his 
argument. If our statesmen 
can think no more clearly than 
Viscount Grey, and can write 
no more persuasively, then our 
condition is grave indeed, 
And Viscount Grey has al- 
ways been accounted a triton 
among the minnows. He is 
one of whom all the world 
spoke well; and even after 
Prince Lichnowsky’s revela- 
tions he has been applauded as 
a peacemaker, instead of being 
denounced for his carelessness 
in the defence of British in- 
terests. And there is an- 
other impossible ideal whieh 
lurks behind the League of 
Nations, and that is the ideal 
of universal democracies. After 
the War the democratic prin- 
ciple is to be forced upon all 
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countries, whether they want 
it or not. It is the old 


Victorian belief revived—that 
the British Constitution should 
be doled out to all and sundry. 
The politicians who harboured, 
and still harbour, these vain 
hopes forget that the same 
remedy will not abolish all ills. 
They forget that in the body 
politic also that which cures 
one poisons another. Demo- 
cracy may not be an evil, if 
it be sternly safeguarded and 
practised by those who have 
learned some lessons of prudent 
government. In the hands of 
the Bolsheviks it has meant 
rapine and murder, such as 
the fiercest autocrat would 
shrink from. But politicians 
are not taught by experience, 
and the example of Russia is 
nothing in their eyes. Nor 
does the British Constitution 
any longer serve the turn of our 
idealists. Not even Viscount 
Grey can recommend to others 
the form of government which 
he and his friendshave wantonly 
destroyed. Since 1830 it has 
been one of the aims of the Radi- 
cals to destroy what Mr Glad- 
stone in his ripe age described 
as an almost perfect constitu- 
tion, Mr Asquith’s Parliament 
Bill gave it its coup de grdce, 
and the nations of Europe, when 
they receive at our hands, as 
we are told they will, a full 
measure of democracy, will get 
something which Mr Gladstone 
himself could hardly recognise. 
> And now, by a stroke of 
irony, some of those who did 
their best to assist Mr Asquith 
in his evil work are afraid 
that they have gone too far, 
In the spirit of the levity proper 
VOL. CCIV.—NO, MCCXXXIV. 
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to politicians, they did not fore- 
see the full effect of their mis- 
deeds, and they stand to-day 
in the place of repentance, In 
other words, they demand that 
the famous debt of honour shall 
bepaid, Having for thepurposes 
of vote-catching done their ut- 
most monstrously to discredit 
the House of Lords in the eyes 
of the country, they piously 
regret that the House of Lords, 
constituted as it is, has lost the 
public confidence. How could 
it retain #t after a campaign of 
falsehood and insolence? How- 
ever, here we have the Mar- 
quess of Crewe, who played his 
part in the shameful passage 
of the Parliament Bill, coming 
forward to admit that, ‘if 
when the next General Election 
took place nothing had been 
done towards the reconstitu- 
tion of their Lordships’ House, 
there were possibilities of 
serious constitutional danger.” 
It is a pity that he did 
not reflect upon these pos- 
sibilities before. Confessing 
that the Parliament Act was 
never intended to be a per- 
manent measure, a confession 
which his more stalwart col- 
leagues will not endorse, 
since nobody believes in the 
payment of Mr Asquith’s 
“debts of honour,” he 
insists that the Act, if not 
repealed, should be _seri- 
ously qualified. Lord Buck- 
master is of the same 
mind as Lord Crewe. He 
also repents him, too late, 
of the shameful consequences 
of his own action. “It is 
their first duty,” says he, “to 
provide security at home as 
well as victory in the field, 
8 
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... Their Lordships’ House, 
as at present constituted, will 
be quite unable to stand the 
storm that would be raised 
against its existence by the 
new electorate,” Thus they 
stand in their white sheets, 
sad apostles of an aimless revo- 
lution, and their repentance 
is more surprising than their 
frivolity. In order to pass 
a measure of Home Rule 
which was impracticable, to 
rob a Church which nobody 
wished to rob, and incident- 
ally to secure Mr Asquith and 
his friends in profitable offices, 
these Peers of the Realm con- 
nived at destroying the Con- 
stitution. And now, overtaken 
by the results of their own 
recklessness, they quake in 
their shoes. 

They quake without the 
sympathy of the Government. 
Lord Curzon, who, too, played 
a sinister part in the passing 
of the Black Act, could hold 
out no hope to the trembling 
peers. He did what he always 
does on such occasions: he laid 
stress on the grave conse- 
quences of delay, and observed 
that he did not perceive any 
very general public enthusiasm 
in favour of the reform of the 
House of Lords. In the same 
spirit, he deplored the Fran- 
chise Bill ‘“‘as something much 
more than a tidal river,” 
as “a flood which they could 
not stop,” and then went home 
without moving a finger to 
save the country from submer- 
sion. The situation is danger- 
ous, and the arguments of 
Ministers are disingenuous. 
The party truce is at an end, 
we have been told by Lord 
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Curzon himself, and yet the 
Tories refuse to do the duty 
for which they were sent to 
Parliament. They care not 
for the constituencies which 
they have betrayed, because 
these eonstituencies with their 
connivance have’ been over- 
whelmed in the flood. But 
when they are asked to help in 
bringing about “a vast, incaleu)- 
able, and catastrophic change,” 
they eagerly assent, and at- 
tempt to dupe their support- 
ers with the pretence that by 
so deing they help the war, 
When it is pointed out to them 
by repentant Radicals that a 
strengthening of the House of 
Lords is @ necessary sequel 
to the Franchise Act, they 
perceive no desire for this 
strengthening in the country, 
But two things are obvious: 
the Franchise Bill should 
never have been passed with- 
out a measure of reform for 
the Upper House; and, if no- 
thing be done to remedy the 
defect before the general eleo- 
tion, we shall boast such a 
constitution as no great coun- 
try ever boasted — universal 
suffrage, a single chamber, and 
a Throne. How long such 4 
constitution will last, before it 
is overtaken by an inevitable 
revolution, we do not know. 
When the crash comes, let us 
not forget the debt it will owe 
to our supine Tories. 


In the preface to his book, 
‘Eminent Victorians’ (Lon- 
don: Chatto & Windus), Mr 
Lytton Strachey says that 
“the history of the Victorian 
Age will never be written: we 
know too much about it.” Mr 
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Strachey, at any rate, does not 
gem to suffer from this dis- 
ability of knowledge. The 
soquaintance which he shows 
with the Age is of the slight- 
est. His papers on Manning 
and Dr Arnold are mere sum- 
maries of well-known books, 
macerated in the acid of Mr 
Strachey’s mind. They are 
examples of biography made 
very easy, travesties of that 
art which Mr Strachey thinks 
“has fallen on evil times in 
England.” He at any rate 
has done little to pick it up. 

If in writing about Man- 
ning and Arnold Mr Strachey 
displays a superficial journal- 
im, if he exposes a complete 
ignorance of Lord Cromer, 
which has been properly casti- 
gated elsewhere, he falls with 
another kind of fury upon 
Florence Nightingale and 
General Gordon. That he 
should have written about 
these heroes at all is grossly 
improper. He is in mind 
and temperament anti-heroio. 
He lacks the geniality, the 
humour, and the talent of 
the bibulous rascals who, at 
the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, delighted to dress up the 
heroes of Homer and Virgil in 
the cast-off coats of the rufflers, 
to force them to speak the 
tlang of the tavern. But he 
adopts their method of carica- 
ture as well as he can. Since 
it is impossible that he should 
understand those who did not 
refrain from the service of 
their country, he does his best 
to make them appear ridicu- 
lous, With a kind of zest, he 
pictures Flerence Nightingale 
bullying Sidney Herbert and 
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forcing Clough to wrap up 
parcels in brown paper, With 
an essential commonness—there 
is always a strain of ecommon- 
ness in his writing—he finds 
this to say about Gordon: 
‘“Now when he was in the 
niood—after a little b. and s. 
especially—no one was more 
capable than Gordon, with his 
facile speech and easy man- 
ners, of furnishing good copy 
for a journalist.” Evidently 
Gordon has served Mr Strachey 
better even than he served 
Mr Stead. He has given him 
the chance ef laughing at the 
weaknesses of a great man, 
of throwing a few dregs of 
brandy and soda in the face 
of a hero who knew not fear, 
and died willingly for his 
country, Obviously it is easier 
to jeer at courage than to 
emulate it. Yet General 
Gordon might have been 
spared the outrage of Mr 
Strachey’s patronage and 
denigration, 

However, the Victorian Age, 
about which Mr Strachey 
thinks that we know too much, 
still baffles the inquirer. Per- 
haps, indeed, it would be wise to 
talk less than we do about Ages 
and their characteristics, An 
Age is like a railway station, 
in which men and women 
meet fortuitously, are held 
together by no bond, and 
intend as speedily as possible 
to continue their separate jour- 
neys. If at a given moment 
you drove all the travellers 
into the waiting-rooms, locked 
the door, and applied the 
demoeratic method of the 
ballot - box, you might find 
seme resemblances of opinion. 
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But the resemblances would 
be superficial and largely un- 
conscious. No Age knows 
either itself or its qualities, 
and the judgment of suc- 
ceeding generations is not 
often trustworthy, because it 
judges of this Age or that 
by the great ones who have 
done it honour, And the 
great ones are those who 
rise above the Age into which 
they are born. They are 
great because, sharing only 
the accidental characteristics 
of their contemporaries, they 
belong to all time. Gordon 
and Florence Nightingale, for 
instance, are Victorian by the 
hazard of a date, They were 
as remote from their surround- 
ings as from the Garden of 
Eden; they might have been 
born into any century; such 
qualities as they possessed 
were all their own and free 
from the blemish of a prevail- 
ing fashion. 

The truth is that that which 
an Age has in common is merely 
a fashion of speech, morals, or 
costume, and by this fashion you 
may detect those who do not 
rise superior to their environ- 
ment. The Victorian Age, if 
we regard its average, was & 
boisterous, turbulent, and sen- 
timental Age. It was senti- 
mental at all hours and in all 
classes. It pretended that it 
was doing good, even at its 
very worst. It threw itself 
with a whole heart into poli- 
tics, and had no doubt that 
the liberalism of the middle 
class was a sure means of 
progress. While Messrs Cob- 
den and Bright thanked God 
that with the help of women 
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and small children in the fao- 
tories they were able to com- 
pete successfully with foreign 
nations, Mr Roebuck found 
an infinite satisfaction in the 
thought that in England a 
man might say what he chose, 
whether it was true and useful 
or not. The gospel of Man- 
chester was preached in raucous 
tones from one end of the 
country to the other, and the 
reflection that we produced 
more coal and iron than our 
rivals seemed to the sanguine 
a clear proof that we were 
singled out by Providence for 
great ends. The Victorians 
were proud of the machinery 
of life; they were proud of the 
Dissidence of Dissent and of 
the Protestantism of the Prot- 
estant faith; and Mr Frederic 
Harrison, speaking for many 
thousands, declared that “the 
man of culture is in politics 
one of the peorest mortals 
alive.” Indeed he was and is, 
but he didn’t matter so long as 
Mr Beales might brawl in the 
street, and there were palings 
in Hyde Park to be pulled 
down. The Englishman, noisy 
and insistent, was ready to be- 
lieve, as Matthew Arnold said, 
“that the having a vote, like 
the having a large family, or 6 
large business, or large muscles, 
has in itself some edifying and 
perfecting effect upon human 
nature.” And in this respect 
the Englishman is Victorian 
still. 

The Englishman ef to-day 
is Victorian also in his child- 
like belief in machinery. The 
charge which Matthew Arnold 
made against his contempor- 
aries may be levelled at ours 
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with equal truth, “Faith in 
machinery,” said the author of 
‘Calture and Anarchy,’ “is our 
besetting danger. Often in 
machinery most absurdly dis- 
proportioned to the end which 
this machinery, if it is to do 
any good at all, is to serve; 
but always in machinery, as if 
it had a value in and for itself. 
What is freedom but machin- 
ery? what is population but 
machinery? what are rail- 
roads but machinery? what 
is wealth but machinery? 
what are, even, religious or- 
ganisations but machinery?” 
Yet, by a strange paradox, the 
Victorians, who in their brutal 
worship of success, commercial 
and spiritual, seemed to care 
not a jot for the things of the 
mind, might boast a larger 
number of great contempor- 
aries, as we shall presently 
see, than had smiled upon 
England since the sixteenth 
century. 

And still the Victorians 
bustled to buy in the cheapest 
market and sell in the dearest. 
Still they shouted that in 
so doing they were achieving 
the highest moral purpose. It 
was part of their turbulence, 
like their tea-meetings, and 
their religious feuds, and their 
fondness for brawling in the 
street. Above all, they proved 
their boisterousness in the 
conduct of their vices. The 
Victorian Age was the age of 
the Marquis of Hastings as 
well as of Dr Arnold, of Baron 
Nicholson and Trial by Jury as 
well as of the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle, of Kate Hamilton's 
and Evans’s and the Hole in 
the Wall. Men lost fortunes 





on the turf, and solaced their 
saddened souls with rough 
practical jokes. The hero who 
emptied a sack of rats intoa 
dancing hell enjoyed a success 
which even Mr Robert Lowe 
might have envied. 

How, then, shall you find a 
common denominator for such 
an Age as this, how express it 
in simple terms? It combined 
in itself all the elements of 
contradiction, It was pious 
and blasphemous: the high- 
priests of Nonconformity jostled 
Mr Bradlaugh on the platform. 
It was cruel and philan- 
thropical: it busied itself with 
charities; it did its official 
best to thwart Florence Night- 
ingale in the Crimea; and it 
bitterly opposed Lord Shaftes- 
bury and Mr Disraeli when 
they attempted to rescue the 
over-ridden children from the 
factories. It was prudish in 
word and thought as no Age 
has ever been, yet those of it 
who chose might listen en- 
thralled to the ribaldries of 
the Garrick’s Head. Even the 
criminal classes were on the 
alert to frighten the burgess 
or to afford amusement to the 
amateur of crime. The Vic- 
torian Age was, in brief, a 
golden era of the Old Bailey. 
How shall our tamer times 
match Orton and Charles Peace, 
Benson and the corrupt de- 
tectives, Wainwright and 
Palmer? It may be said that 
these great men condescended 
to the Age as by an accident, 
and the Age is not entitled to 
take credit forthem, But even 
if we omit them from the 
argument, we must still confess 
that the Victorian Age was 
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an age of rough and lawless 
energy. 

Energy, that is its charac- 
teristic—energy often mis- 
directed and to wrong ends, 
but energy restless and un- 
mistakable. The ferment, like 
the machinery, which the 
Victorians vaunted, frequently 
led to nothing, and it seemed 
inconsistent with the prudish 
sentimentality which also pre- 
vailed. But there it was, and 
it expressed itself most clearly 
in the rhetoric, which was the 
passion of all good Victorians. 
It was a time of long speeches 
and long beoks. Carlyle and 
Ruskin preached the value of 
silence in unnumbered volumes. 
Gladstene solved the problem 
of packing the minimum of 
sense into the maximum of 
words, Even the men of 
science, with the single excep- 
‘tion of Darwin, were rhe- 
toricians as well as patient 
observers of the truth, Fifty 
years ago the meetings of the 
British Association were well- 
advertised opportunities of 
eloquence. The sound of 
Professor Tyndall’s peroration 
at Belfast still echoes in the 
ears of the devout. “If un- 
satisfied, the human mind,” 
thus he spoke, “with the 
yearning of a pilgrim fer his 
distant home, will still turn to 
the mystery from which it 
has emerged, .. . then, cast- 
ing aside all the restrictions of 
materialism, I weuld affirm 
this to be a field for the 
noblest exercise of what, in 
contrast with the knowing fac- 
ulties, may be ealled the cre- 
ative faculties of man, Here, 
however, I touch a theme too 
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great for me to handle, but 
which will assuredly be handled 
by the loftiest minds when you 
and I, like streaks of morning 
cloud, shall have melted into 
the infinite azure of the past,” 
Is that science, or is it oratory? 
We do not know; we do know 
that it is a characteristic piece 
of Victorianism. 

Thus the Victorian Age was 
an Age of fret and ferment. 
Not only were men curious 
about their souls; they were 
prepared to fight about their 
souls, Theology flew at the 
throat of science. Noncon- 
formity was alert to do battle 
against the Kstablished Church, 
These impulses were apparent 
even in the great, But the 
great were great in spite of 
them. The tendencies of the 
Age marked and did not spoil 
their work. Even though 


they adopted the prevailing 


fashions, as women adopted 
the orinoline, they kept their 
genius separate and alive, 
Easily they rose above their 
environment, and they are 
judged not by the standard of 
a time, but by the standard 
of all time. The character- 
istios of the Victorians over- 
laid them superficially, That 
which gave them immortality 
was something which went 
back very far into the past. 
And by this accident of 
great men the Victorian Age 
will be ever memorable. It 
was not responsible for them; 
it held them under no debt; 
on the other hand, they re- 
paid their nurture a hundred- 
fold. Tennyson, for instance, 
the greatest peet who wrote 
when Victoria was on 
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throne, owed nothing to his con- 
temporaries save a set of un- 
important opinions, To them 
he seemed a man with a 
“message.” The philosophers, 
the theologians, and the men 
of science all claimed him for 
their own. They were sure 
that his one and only pur- 

was to interpret for them 
their little creeds, When he 
published “In Memoriam,” 
an undiscerning critic de- 
clared that “the author had 
made a definite step towards 
the unification of the highest 
religion and philosophy with 
the progressive science of the 
day.” Then the politicians 
laid hold of him, and, until 
the publication of ‘ Maud,” 
were convinced that his 
supreme aim was to inter- 
pret the creed of middle-class 
Liberalism. They looked to 


him to give shape and sub- 


stance to their own vague 
hopes of freedom. And their 
vague hopes are all forgotten. 
What remains to us is the 
exquisite poet, alive always 
to the sights and sounds of 
nature, quick to transmute 
into words what he saw and 
heard—the poet of ‘ Tithonus ” 
and “(Kinone,” of “ Lucretius” 
and “Vastness,” the poet who 
takes his place with the great- 
est of all the Ages, with 
Shakespeare and Donne, and 
Crashaw and Milton, and Pope 
and Wordsworth and Keats, 
Even the “Idylls of the King,” 
moss-grown as they may seem 
to-day with the sentiment of 
the Victorian Age, will reveal 
their beauties afresh to the 
coming generation, which will 
care not a jot about the battle 
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of science and theology. Even 
“The Princess” will presently 
be purged of its middle-class 
liberalism, and when the dross 
is laid bare, the gold will be 
valued at its proper worth as 
pure and flawless. 

Tennyson was the poet of the 
Victorians. Charles Dickens 
was their writer of prose. Let 
us forget for a moment the 
wonderful phantasmagoria 
which was his world. Let 
us put eut of our minds the 
amazing men and women 
whom he created out of the 
vast fertility of his mind and 
brain, and let us remember 
that he wrote English as few 
have ever written it. He was 
a true master of the English 
phrase, of the English epithet, 
of the English word. He had 
lapses into blank verse—that 
is true; but when he chose, 
what Poe said of Tennyson 
may be said with equal truth 
of him: “So perfect is his 
rhythmical sense that he seems 
to see with his ear.” He 
was so simple that the deli- 
cate mysteries and harmonies 
of human character sometimes 
escaped him. If you com- 
pare his work with that 
of Balzac, his great con- 
temporary, you might think 
that now and again he writes 
like a child, but always like a 
child of genius, Where Balzac 
plants his feet upon the rock of 
reality, Dickens is in fairyland. — 
And yet in fairyland he gathers 
the truth. In a single cari- 
cature he will assemble the 
threads of universal experience. 
Crummles is the actor of all 
time ; Podsnap, as he was never 
young, will never grow old; 
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Pecksniff resumes in his own 
person the hypocrisies of all 
the ages, Dickens’s touch with 
his own Age, his sermons and 
his theses, will fade away 
as surely as the philosophy of 
Tennyson will fade away, and 
there will be left behind the 
prose of a man of genius, the 
fun and fancy of the eternal 
child. If there isa better story 
in the range of English litera- 
ture than ‘Great Expeota- 
tions,’ we do not knowit. And 
where between Shakespeare 
and Charles Dickens shall you 
find his like? 

Above and beyond the Vic- 
torians also stands Matthew 
Arnold, their sternest critic 
and wisest commentator, great 
in the wit and irony of his 
prose, great in the beauty of 
his verse. And Disraeli, the 
one imaginative statesman of 
his time, and the sole master 
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in his kind—the politioal novel __ 
—he too transcends the 

whose fashions of speech and 
pose and costume he knew 
well how to exaggerate, If 
these are the greatest, how 
many were there who came 
not far behind them! Of the 
poets, Browning and Swin- 
burne—this last a true Vio- 
torian in controversy; of the 
novelists, Thackeray and Trol- 
lope, and Wilkie Collins, and 
the sisters Bronté, any one of 
them fit to be the glory of 
an epoch; of the rhetoricians, 


Carlyle and Buskin and Glad. 


stone, supreme in verbiage if 
not in understanding. Here 


are but a few names which | 
cast @ lustre upon an Age ~ 
which is perhaps too near to ~ 
us. for a full appreciation, and =~ 
upon which all the sneersof Mr 
Strachey and others shall never 
avail to cast a lasting shadow. — 
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